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SND MAY 1870. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

There is some stir in the Chess World at last, and we are indebted for the flutter to a 
little circular, announcing that an International Chess Congress will be held at Baden on 
the 15th July next. 

The programme, which will be found in another part of this number, is an attractive 
one, and if carried out in its entirety, as, under the able management of Herr Kolisch, it 
probably will be, cannot fail to be successful. The most important part of the programme 
is the ** Revision and Settlement of the Chess Laws." 

If one may judge from precedents, the Revision will be an easy matter, but as to 
the Settlement ! that is indeed work for the Congress. 

We have had in this country several Revisions, and in 1862 what was no doubt 
considered by some people a Settlement, but to this day many English Clubs ignore the 
" settled " laws of the Congress of that year, mainly influenced, we believe, by an 
aversion to the regulation about "dead Pawns." Let us hope our Continental friends 
may be more fortunate. We cannot help thinking, however, that it is impossible to 
revise and settle the laws of Chess in the few hours a few Chess players assembled at 
Baden will devote to the purpose. 

A scratch-match of a single game was played this month at Purssell's Rooms, 
Cornhill, for a prize of £6, subscribed by the visitors, between Mr. Steinitz and Mr. 
Blackbume. 

We are informed that Mr. Steinitz allowed the victory to slip from him when it 
was almost assured, and that the game resulted in a " draw." Fortune seems to favour 
Mr. Blackbume in these single game encounters, — his championship game being a 
notable instance of this. The match will be played out, but at present no day has been 
fixed for the purpose. A funny incident, illustrating the Staunton mania, is said to have 
occurred during the progress of this game. A certain Mr. Green having inquired 
whether Mr. Staunton ever attended Purssell's, a wag pointed out a Queen player, then 
engaged in a game, as the illustrious champion of— of — in fact, as Mr. Staunton. The 
Steinitz-Blackbume game was at once deserted by Mr. Green, who loudly declared at 
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every successive move of his supposed idol that Mr. Staunton played better than ever, 
to the intense amusement of his hearers. 

We extract the following bonne bauche from the Era Chess column of March 20th : — 

'^ There is no longer any Chess magazine worth notice since the stoppage of the Chess Worlds and 
we despair of seeing one." 

We should like to know what is the ErcCs idea of a Chess magazine. Surely not 
one that is merely a reprint of the American Chess Monthly of ten years ago, and the 
Schachzeitung of to-day. Surely not one with a proprietor-editor, who offers tempting 
prizes for problems, and after receiving and publishing them in his magazine, coolly 
informs the unfortunate composers that their productions are unworthy of prizes. Is 
that the Era's ideal } We are of course quite certain that it is not But then, what 
is .'* Is there no convenient "Sapiens" or ** Oxoniensis " or other ghost of borrowed 
latinity to elicit an answer ? — ^for no Brown, Jones or Robinson need apply for one. We 
say nothing of this awful snub to our own little " Papers," although, like the celebrated 
parrot, we " think a lot ;" but has the Era never heard of the C^s Qtuirterly, and that 
it is conducted under the supervision of the ablest of our English Chess analysts ?' We 
suppose not, or it would not withhold the information from its readers. Indeed, it has 
for a long time been apparent that the Era knows more of Chess in Kamschatka and 
Timbuctoo than of Chess in England. Would it be too curious to inquire the reason 
why ? 



CITY CHESS. 

It is a curious fact that in no part of our new Nineveh is Chess so extensively practised as amid that fortuitous 
concourse of atoms generically termed " the City." There in the midst of the daily struggle and worry which 
is popularly, but fallaciously, supposed to make up the life of " the City man," has the " Dryad from the 
Thracian wild " set up her various shrines ; and by some singular dispensation they are invariably associated 
with arrangements for the supply and consumption of the humble but nutritious chop. I have vainly 
endeavoured to define the mysterious link which connects two such incongruous matters as chops and Chess. 
That there does exist a close and loyal alliance between them is indisputable, but after much cogitation I have, 
been obliged to give it up as a conimdrum which has no answer. Indeed, if it is put in the shape of a 
conundrum its absurdity becomes apparent at once. " Why are chops like Chess ? " for instance, is as obviously 
ridiculous a question as, " Why is an elephant like a brickbat," and both are as incapable of any rational solution 
as the famous electioneering inquiry, " Who killed his own washerwoman ?" 

Be that as it may, however, few of the old chop-houses in the City are without a Chess-board. 
Occasionally it may be seen flaunting its brilliant red and white squares in the garish day, but more frequently 
hiding its diminished lustre in some dusty broom-forgotten comer until, at the command of some gorged and 
" greasy citizens," it is hauled forth for Draughts or Chess* Even the new houses, although they have relegated 
Chess and Chess-players to the smoking-rooms, have, as that circumstance serves to show, found it necessary 
to maintain, albeit vicariously, the old alliance between chops and Chess. In these, however, there are no dusty 
corners, but there are instead a great deal of looking-glass and gilt, some honest industry and much folly. 
They are interesting to me, too, as occasionally exhibiting some curious developments of that very distinct 
class of the genus homo ycleped the Chess-player, a class which, from the spread of Chess in recent 
times, is rapidly increasing in numbers. One of the largest of these City Chess-rooms is Kursaal*s, 
and as it is dose at hand suppose we drop in and note a few of the characteristics of that popular 
establishment 

It is half-past one, and we are therefore in the middle of the clerkly dinner hour. Most of the 
young gentlemen we see here call this meal luncheon, but that is a little fiction, the meaning of which 
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is well understood in the City, and is harmless enough, for it deceives no one. But let us go up-stairs 
to the smoking-room, which, as you observe, is also the Chess-room, and the domino-room, and the 
conversation-room, and, ejcactly so— the chop-room. 

The gentleman eating his chop does not you see neglect his cigar. He will not let its light become 
extinguished, for a re-lighted cigar is offensive to this sybarite — whence his alternate puff and gorge. He, 
is a foreigner, there is not the slightest doubt about that, for where in all Merry England would you 
find a native so shabbily dressed as he is possessing the courage to enter SL house like this ? 

But here are three Chess-players, regular frequenters of Kursaal's. Yes, they are all three moving 
the pieces ; but it is not a triangular duel. Not at all ; they are only solving a Chess problem. You see, 
they have the lUustraUd London News before them. I thought so; — problem by S. Loyd. There is 
something wrong, however, for they are "laughing consumedly." From that circumstance I am quite 
certain diere is something wrong. If the problem had been the production of a Heaven-sent genius 
and as free from error as such a work must be, these gentlemen would not have enjoyed it at all. Look, 
at that stout young man in the green vest and drab coat, with dusty hair, short eyelashes, and no visible 
eyebrows. He is evidently the genius who has discovered the flaw in this problem. His triumph is 
absolutely blatant, and his friends would doubtlessly be sympathetic if they were not unquestionably 
envious. These are ^oung gentlemen, who, if a commonplace solution is possible, are certain, from its 
affinity, to something m their own natures, to recognise it with unfailing perspicacity. The recondite is 
beyond their ken, but such a triumph as this will console them for many subsequent defeats from the 
same problem composer. 

Let us pass them. You see the two Chess-players at the window — on the left. One is, I am told, the best 
English Chess-player (but then I am also told that he is not) and the other, I suppose, hopes to become so; 
for he is at present humble enough to personify that lowliness which is young ambition's ladder. He receives 
the odds of a Queen from his adversary, and it is said that he has never won a game and never lost his 
temper. Time will change all that. Your Queen player never does lose his temper. But wait until he 
improves a little, and then let him meet a man whom he thinks he can beat, and get beaten instead. If 
his temper survive that test I will admit that he is a good-tempered soul, as the phrase goes ; but he is not 
the stuff of which Chess-players are made. A great Chess-player is always emotional — ^the acuteness of 
his perceptive faculties making clear to his vision the success he covets, or the disaster he fears, where the 
duller man sees and feels nothing. 

Look at this elderly gentleman on our right, nervously twirling two pawns in his hands, his right foot 
resting on the toes, and his leg from heel to Imee convulsively moving up and down as if he were vainly 
endeavouring to lift his toes from the floor. Mark the pallor of his face and the tremulous action of his lip, as he 
pushes that pawn, and — see the instantaneous change ! His adversary has neglected the pawn, and now he 
knows he will win. Observe his smile as he gives the check with the new Queen. A good tempered smile, 
is it not ? But suppose his adversary had stopped the pawn as he could and should have done, what then ? 
Who can say ? I can only tell you that that elderly gentleman is a Chess-player every inch of him. 

Here is one of a different order. This small man with the large head, who looks at the Chess-board as if 
he were viewing " common objects " through a microscope of indifferent power. He is no " common object " 
let me tell you, and we require no microscope to see that he is a Chess-player. But he is also a great Chess- 
player ; probably the greatest of the present time. There is no agitation in his manner now, as you observe, 
nevertheless he could say of his temper as Master Ford said of his money, " Sir, I am a gentleman that have 
spent much." But he will not expend anything on a game with such an adversary as the one now facing him. 
The great Chess-player is a sound economist, and will not flood the market with the resources he possesses 
unless there is a brisk demand for them. There is none at present, so he will just win the game and no more. 
These are two problem composers exhibiting their wares to each other. The gentleman with the moustache, 
affecting to examine the position before him, is thinking of his own little bantling which . he means to set up 
after the lapse of a decent interval. In the meantime he bespeaks consideration for his own problem by 
appearing to bestow some attention on this. There is no har9i in wishing he may get it — ^there is, however, 
very little good in doing so. 

The purple-faced gentleman engaged in an altercation with the pale young man is an old habitu6 of 
Kursaal's, and is as much a part of the furniture of this room as the diair he sits upon ; indeed he looks at 
present as if he had been recently mistaken for it, and applied to the same uses. He wants to retract his last 
move and substitute a better one very naturally ; but the pale young man objects also very naturally. 
However the matter ends, we may be quite certain of this — ^the pale young man will get the worst of it 
There are many other chess-players here as you see. Some of them have not anything else to do, and they 
would not do it if they had, — I suspect Their chess is merely ''skittles," and is probably a fair emblem of the 
present tenor of their lives — ^injurious only to themselves and their immediate belongings. Their cigars are 
execrable ; the smoke is becoming intolerable, and even the din of the street is preferable to the jabber 
of tongues and clatter of dominoes. So, although we have not quite exhausted Kursaal's let us, as the small 
poet said to the stars,. '' glitter forth," lest we exhaust ourselves and the indulgent reader. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS. 



To he Hdd at Baden, x^th July 1870. 



I. 



Revision and Settlement of the Rules. 

The Congress will hold two meetings for the definite settle- 
ment of the Laws of Chess. The first will be held on the 15th 
July, and a code of laws will be agreed upon, which shall be 
submitted to all the European Chess players, inviting their ap- 
proval, and asking for any suggestions their experience may 
suggest. 

The second meeting will be held after the conclusion of the 
two tourneys, at which the answers received shall be read and 
discussed, and the code settled by vote. 

In order to become a member of the Congress, a subscription 
of 30 francs must be forwarded to the treasurfcr, which will give 
a right to vote, to play in the tourneys, and of admission to the 
banquet. 

II. 

Grand International Tourney. 

Baden Prtstj ^,000 francs. 

Players of all countries will be admitted to compete for this 
prize (offered by the Baden administration) on sending to the 
treasurer, before the ist July 1870, an entry subscription of 
50 francs. 

Each player will play three games with each of the other 
competitors. Drawn games will be counted as a half game to 
each of the players. The time allowed for moving to be one 
hour for every twenty moves; any player exceeding this limit to 
be adjudged the loser of that game. The winner of the greatest 
number of games to be the winner of the prize. The player 
scoring the next greatest number to be the winner of the second 
prize, which will consist of the entrance fees. 

III. 
Handicap Tourney. 

Amateurs of all countries wishing to compete in the handicap 
must forward a subscription of 20 francs, the aggregate amount 
of which subscription will form the two prizes. 

The players will be divided by the Committee into four 



classes. The first will give — ^to the second, Pawn and move ; 
to the third, Pawn and two moves ; to the fourth, a Knight. 

The second class will give — ^to the third. Pawn and move ; and 
to the fourth, Pawn and two moves. The third class will give 
to the fourth, Pawn and move. The players will be paired by 
drawing lots. The losers will retire, and the winners will con- 
tinue playing until two players only are left, who will compete 
for first and second prize. The time for moving to be one hour 
for thirty moves ; any player exceeding that time to lose the 
game. Each tourney to be decided by one game. 

The first prize will consist of two-thirds of the amount of 8ul> 
scriptions ; the second prize of the remaining third part. 

IV. 

Consultation Games. 

The Secretary of the Congress will organize consultation 
games amongst the strongest players present. The amount of 
the prizes will be fixed as soon as the disposable resources of the 
Treasurer are known. 

V. 

The Banquet. 

After the prizes have been awarded, a banquet will be held in 
honour of the victors. The President will be S.A.S. the Prince 
Stourdza, and the Vice-President M. Tourgenieff. 

The two tourneys shall be played according to the rules esta- 
blished by the International Chess Congress held in London 
in 1862. 

The Secretary will decide on what days the tourneys shall be 
played, and a notice of the same will be exhibited on the pre- 
vious evening in the rooms of the Congress. 

All disputes between the players to be referred to Messieurs 
le Baron Math^ny and Mr. Kolisch, who have been appointed by 
the Committee, and their decision shall be final. 

All communications and subscriptions to the Congress to be 
addressed to M. Th. Weih, Secretaire-General de T Administra- 
tion de Bade, a Baden-Baden (Grand Duche). 



We regret to announce the death of Mr. Henry Jessell. He died on Monday, the 4th ult, at the age of 48, 
after a long and painful ilhiess. By profession he was a barrister, and went the Midland Circuit He was a 
well-known Chess and Whist player, and until the last two years was a constant visitor at the Westminster 
Chess Club and the Brighton Club, and for many years previously at the. Old Cigar Divan. He was a 
mathematician of ability, and in early years gave considerable promise that he would make his mark in 
this department, but latterly he appears to have engaged in this study more as an amusement than as a serious 
business of life, and a large accession of wealth, on the death of his father, and subsequent ill health, 
seem to have prevented his following the line of life that nature had marked out for him. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. I. — By Victor Gorgias. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
Problem No. III. — By W. Mitcheson. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. II. — By K J. L. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
Problem No. IV. — By T. Smith. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in five moves. 



NaXLL 

BLACK. 

X. It to K s t. B takes R (a) 

9. KttoK7 a. Anything 

^ Kt nates. 

ra)z. KttaleesR 
X KttoKt_3(di) a. KtoQ4 
y, KttoK 



t30 
B4 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
No. XLIL 

WHITB. BLACK. 

X. RtoK6 X. PtoQ3 (best) 

a. B to K 5 (ch} 3. P takes B 

3. B to K 4 3. P takes B 

4. RuQ6Biate. 



IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 




No. XLIIL 


No. XLIV. 


WHITS. BLACK. 


WHITB. 


BLACKi 


z. B to Q Kt 5 z. K moves 


X. R to Q Kt 3 


z. B takes R 


2. R to Q Kt 3 a. „ 

3. K to B 5 3. „ 

4. R ouues. 


3. PtoKBy 


3. R takes B 


3. Kt to K B 6 


3. B takes P 


NoTB.— In this diagram the Black 


4. B to K a 


4. Anything 


P at Q R 3 should be on Q Kt 3- 


5. Kt mates. 
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GAMES. 

GAME I. — ^The following brilliant little game was recently played between Mr. Harrison, a colonial 
amateur, now on a visit to England, and Mr. MacdonneU. We print it on the plan proposed by our 
valued coirespondent, " Lambda," in our last month's number. The turned ^e indicates the last mora 



While. 
Mr. Hakrison. 
I. PtoK4 
a. P10KB4 

3. B 10 Q B 4 

4. KtoBjq 




BUck. 
Mr. Macdonnbll. 
I. PtoK4 
3. P takes P 

3. Q to K s (ch) 

4. PtoQ4 


While. 
Mr. Harrison. 

5. B takes P 

6. Kt to Q B 3 

7. B to Q Kt 3 

8. KttoKB3 




BUck. 
Mr. MacdonkkU. 

5. Kt to K B 3 

6. P10QB3 

7. B to K 2 

8. Q to R 4 


Position liter Black- 


8ih 


move. Position after Black's 14th move. 


Poation after White's 171I1 move. 

















WHITE. 




II. PukelB 
M. B to K ILt 4 



17. JuiQRjW 



Position after White's 24th n 



!«. B ta K K> s (b) 



!». K ED Q B iq 

II. It oka B (e) 
11. R 10 K Ki 3 

a%. KRloKtoq 
■M. KtwK4(f) 



,1. R ulis Ki P 
«. R ID Q T 



SICukuB 
Ki<dQ6 



.J. PtoKjld;..^ 
«. R 10 Q « U 
li Q ukei K P 
■9. Q ukuR 



DLuLcrly uyle. 
(c) ir P uku B, BlKk npllci 
(f) Pli.ying/Bril«iulTB«Qu 
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GAMES. 



^--'GAME II. — Played between Messrs Steinitz and Hirschfeld. — ^Allgaier Gambit 



White. 
Mr. Steinitz. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. P to K R 4 

5. Kt to K 5 

6. P to Q 4(b) 

7. B to Q B 4 

8. Kt to Q B 3 

9. Kt takes K B P (c) 
10. B takes R (ch) 



Black. 
Mr. Hirschfeld. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to K Kt 4 

4. P to Kt 5 

5. B to Kt 2 (a) 

6. KttoKB3 

7. Castles 

8. P to Q 3 

9. R takes Kt 
10. K takes B 



White. 
Mr. Steinitz. 

1. B takes P 

2. Castles 

3. PtoKKt3 

4. Kt to K 2 

5. Q to Q 3 

6. B to Kt 5 

7. B takes B 

8. Kt to B 4 (d) 

9. Kt to R 4 



Black. 
Mr. Hirschfeld. 

1. K to Kt sq 

2. Kt to R 4 

3. Kt to Q B 3 

4. Q to K 2 

5. B to Q 2 

6. B to K B 3 

7. Kt takes B 

8. Q takes R P (e) 
Resigns. 



(a) This is Mr. Paulsen's favoarite defence, and certainly appears to give the second player a marked advantage if the first 
player attempts to take the K Kt P in reply. 

(b) Had White taken the Pawn with his Kt, Black would have replied with P to Q 4, and, in answer to P takes P, obtained a 
ivinning advantage by Q to K 2 ch, &c. 

(c) An excellent conception, although the sacrifice appears in some measure compulsory ; for, had White retreated, the Kt Black 
would have replied with Kt takes K P followed by R to K sq, &c. The attack which White now obtains by giving up his two 
pieces for the R is fiill compensation for his loss. 

(d) This move, by which White secures the menacing position of his centre Pawn, seems not to have been foreseen (nor, 
indeed, as the event shows, when seen understood by his adversary). White now threatens to play Q R to K sq, and afierwards 
post his Kt at Q 5, or to check with the Q at B 4 followed by P to Q 5. 

(e) Had he taken the P with Kt, White would still have gained a piece by Kt to Q 5, Q takes Kt, &c 
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White. 


J \«\A « 


Black. 


\ UCLWCvIl IVXl. X. OUliU 

White. 


X CbAAV 


L xvx*. - - 

Black. 


Mr. T. Smith. 




Mr. 




Mr. T. Smith. 




Mr. 


I. P to K 4 


I. 


PtoK4 


17. 


Q takes Kt 


17. 


B takes Kt 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. 


Q Kt to B 3 


18. 


P takes P 


18. 


Q takes B 


3. P to Q 4 


3- 


P takes P 


19. 


K takes B (e) 


19. 


Q R to Q sq 


4. BtoQB4 


4. 


BtoK2 


20. 


B to K B 4 


20. 


Q to B 3 (ch) 


5. Castles 


5. 


P to K R 3 (a) 


21. 


K to Kt 3 


21. 


P to Q R 4 


6. PtoQB3 


6. 


P takes P 


22. 


Q to Kt 5 


22. 


QtoKs(f) 


7. Kt takes P 


7. 


Kt to K B 3 


23- 


R to K B sq 


23- 


Rto Qs 


8. PtoKs 


8. 


Kt to K Kt s 


24. 


P to Kt 3 


24. 


PtoRs 


9. Q to Q 5 


9. 


Castles 


25- 


Q takes R P 


25- 


P to K Kt 4 (g) 
Q to K 4 (ch) (j) 


10. PtoKR3 


10. 


Kt to Q Kt 5 (b) 


26. 


B to Q B sq (h) 


26. 


II. Q to Q sq 


II. 


Kt takes K B P (c) 


27. 


K to B 2 


27. 


QtoR7(k) 


12. R takes Kt 


12. 


B to Q B 4 


28. 


R to K sq 


28. 


P to K Kt s 


13. Kt to K 4 


13. 


B takes R (ch) 


29. 


RtoK8 


29. 


P to Kt 6 (ch) 


14. K takes B 


14. 


PtoQ3(d) 


30- 


KtoB3 


30- 


Q to Kt 8 


15. P takes P 


15- 


B to K B 4 


31- 


R takes R (ch) and 




ft 


16. QtoKt3 


16. 


B takes Kt 




wins 







(a) Caution is a virtue certainly, but we do not think there was any necessity for so much of it as is here displayed. 

(b) He n^lects his brother-in-arms for the Queen, who despises him. Such is life ! (or chess). 

(c) " Suicides," to save himself from slaughter. 

(d) This is an ingenious device for obtaining an isolated pawn. 

(e) Better than taking with Pawn. Black would not have overlooked a check, 

(f ) The cut direct. (g) This Black-bird flies on one wing at a time. 

(h) There is no place like home. ( j) This was the only safe square for the check, 

(k) "Get thee to a nunnery," &c. 
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WHIST. 

A. and B. play against X. and Z. A. leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the 



/HAND No. 1. 

jfe— 4»11 Z turns up 

— C Ac*, Kt. !(>,>; DJ 

Hg,7,6;S5n.*. 

PliT«d u Ibc WomiiiHer Ou 

Mvdi lUh itjo. 



t< 



rimmed card is the next one led. 
t>^ HANI? No. 2. ^^ 

Scon— 4 aU. Z tuini up S B. 

X'l Maud.— H Ace, 7, 6, 3 ; C 9 ; S Kf , lo 

4.3;DK«,,.3. 






^ HAND No. 3. 



(X 



Scon^Love alL Z tunu up D j. 

V\ H*iiD.-H 9. 8, ! C Kv, 10, 1 : S An, 

K»,j,3jDAc^S.«. 



HoT».— I. Thii i> 



I doubtfiiE IcajL ] 



A diicanU the D KLn^ Ihc gHnw ii erideiuly loat 
xping Kich K latd ; luy, mDi4, Uuy will icau tbeif 



>f the cinU he kaowi the CIub>, otha thu thai 



hit long nit. > On the 



H dnHnl ibe onlypoinl arihepmc, uidyet, nmpleu it u, howuuo)' piaycn will peniit in kEcjiint 
for thiQWiDgit *n]r if Hsbould happcD to tun out ofMBVuL Keep your eye on trie state of the gaco 
HAND No. 
NoTis.- -1. \ hirini Q. Kr, 10 ind uwthet, pUyi iba Q. X banns « of thi 
hDortheofiemX, AthiuluitwlTiiahU: to levl minp. S mihI 10. X iflBrcnl to I 

pHQier'f Oublia. HekoOWl two Heut^ DAC beioffthV m. Uin A*a KanH anil fmr 

>n probably with B. 

Nom.— Alendi from hii wrong niit. j. Aukd ev-., , ... , . .,, — , 

I mimpl 10 Ibe Kg. j Clubs, uul no Spiulet. X having i Inimpi properly pissel iL We do not set why B does not Ihmw ewiy ■ Club. S. B now 
knowi hii partner hu i liumpi and 3 Hewti left, ud hanug the best Spaile and belt Qub, properly leads trump. 9. B now knawi that A hu the D a, and 
3 Hearu, and thai the D Kt ii with X. 
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THE THEORY OF MODERN WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — ^Until I read the editorial article in your last number headed as above, I thought that an original 
grounding in Hoyle, supplemented by a thorough grinding in Mathews, Cavendish, and J. C. had given me 
an idea not merely of particular rules of play, but likewise of the principles on which those rules were founded. 
I had imbibed the notion that those principles were essentially the same now as in Hoyle's time, and were in 
fact the deductions of reason from the nature of the game, so that if they had to be learnt de novo^ reason 
would, sooner or later, build up the same system as now prevails. It is on this ground that I have regarded 
the game as scientific, and not unworthy the attention of intellectual men. But, lo and behold, you Mr. Editor, 
tell me quite a different tale : you say that there is an essential difference between modem and old fashioned 
Whist, viz., the recognition by modem players of the fact that more is to be gained by exposing your hand to 
your partner, than by concealing it from your opponents ; you proceed to inform your confiding readers that 
it is in accordance with this belief that the principles of Whist are now taught, and further, that as soon as this 
fact was recognised, a system of play was "invented'' to disclose as much as possible the nature of the hands ; 
you continue that a part of this system consists of a " code of signals," the general points of which are : 

1. The original lead (i>., from which suit). 

2. The proper card to lead of the suit selected. 

3. The play of the second and third hands. 

4. The last player takes the trick with lowest possible card. 

5. The proper card to retum from strength and from weakness. 

6. The discard. 

7. The call for tmmps. 

How the enemies of Whist must chuckle when they read such an exposition of the principles of the game ! 
Is this the game (they may truly ask) that you affect to consider scientific? Why, according to your own 
professor it principally consists of a code of signals not founded on the nature or reason of die diing, but 
arbitrary and conventional, and therefore requiring to be learnt by rote. Such a game is fit only for sharpers and 
rogues who may constantly play together and invent their own signals ! And tmly, Mr. Editor, if your editorial 
exposition were tme. Whist would be a game in which not only would rogues be fairly able to get an unfair 
advantage (excuse the bull), but which would not be a source of intellectual amusement, inasmuch as it would 
not exercise the reasoning powers but only try the memory. 

Luckily, you are wrong, and if I stand alone I would still say, utterly wrong in your exposition ; when 
you say that the mles of play were devised to give information, you put the cart before the horse with a 
vengeance ; the fact being that the mles are the result of calculation and experience as to the best chances of 
trickmaking, and the inferences made from play are rational and logical deductions and not merely con- 
ventional knowledge. 

To prove this, I propose to consider seriatim the general points you mention : — 

First — ^As to the original lead. Do we lead from our strongest suit to inform our partner that it is our 
strongest, or for other reasons such as the chance of bringing it in — the avoidance of weakening our partner or 
strengthening our adversaries ? Cavendish (your own authority) answers the question by stating that the 
object of so leading is to obtain for your own small cards a value not intrinsically belonging to them, and to 
prevent the adversary from obtaining it for his. It may surprise you to learn that Hoyle, writing more than a 
centuiy ago, commences his mles with, " When you lead, begin with the best suit in your hand," so point No. 1 
is plainly no invention of modem Whist 

Secondly. — ^As to proper card to lead from suit selected. Is the card laid down by the rules selected on 
the principle of giving information or for the purpose of trickmaking? Most decidedly the latter, see 
Cavendish 8th Ed., p 34. J. C.'s chapter on the lead is also plainly founded on the consideration of 
which card will most conduce to trickmaking, so also are Hoyle's and Mathew's recommendations, 
and one need not think very deeply to see that this is so, for just consider that the smallest card is the proper 
lead from Knave, Queen, or King, with three or more others, also from Ace with two or three others, also from 
two honors not in sequence with two or three smaller ones, and also from many other combinations. Surely, 
if giving information were the end in view in fixing the card to lead, some endeavour would have been made 
to distinguish between all these leads. Is the mle, that with Ace and more than three small ones the Ace 
should he led and not the small one, invented, as you term it, to shew that the leader has five or more ? 
No, dearly not, for Cavendish gives as the reason that holding so many there is so much risk of the Ace being 
trumped the second round that it is is advisable to lead it at once. Take again, the case of sequences. Is the 
highest led to tell your partner that you have the others below it ? No ; it is as Cavendish says, to prevent 
your partner wasting a winning card. It is to be observed that leading the highest of a sequence, say the 
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Queen, does not tell your partner that you have the Knave and ten, it is a mere inference of reason that you 
would not have led it unless you had ; so again, when the lowest of a sequence is led, say Knave froin King, 
Queen, and Knave, it is not to tell your partner you hold King and Queen, but only to induce him to put on 
his Ace, which he would not have done had you led the King ; the lead of the Knave, therefore, is properly 
only recommended by the books when the leader holds at least five in the suit 

Thirdly. — ^As to the play of the second and third hands ? One need only read Cavendish and J. C. to 
be satisfied how entirely they base the play of the second and third hands on the chances of trick-making, 
more than that, the rule laid down by both of them, as well as by Hoyle and Mathews, not to put a high card 
on second hand when held with only one small one, is founded on the special reason that you would thereby 
give information, of which the leader would take advantage to finesse; if giving information were the ratumak 
of the proper play second hand, the rule would be just the reverse of what it is. 

Fourthly. — ^The last player takes the trick with lowest possible card Here I suppose you think you are 
quite correct and that this rule, as applicable at any rate to sequences, is conventional ; I think not To me 
it seems to be a natiual result of the object of the game being to win tricks, that the last player should win as 
easily as he can, and when you apply this principle to sequences it follows naturally that he would win with the 
lowest of the sequence, not because he thereby informs his partner that he has the others above it, but because his 
partner would, if he won with the highest, naturally infer that he had not any lower. The object therefore, is 
not to inform your partner but to avoid misleading him. I am satisfied that a person with good reasoning 
powers sitting down to Whist for the first time, if he saw his partner win a knave with an ace, and were then 
asked if he could make any inference as to the position of the Queen, would reply that he inferred that it was 
not in his partner's hand ; if I am correct in this, the principle of winning with the lowest of a sequence is not 
conventiozial but rational 

I could deal with the fiflh and sixth points in the same way if space would allow. As to the seventh, 
which stands on a different footing, I would refer to my letter in your number for November 1868. 

For the above reasons I contend that your theory of modem Whist is utterly and perniciously wrong ; I 
also contend that there is no essential difference between modem and old fashioned Whist, ue, : between Hoyle 
and Cavendish, Mathews and J. C, not but what there are many points of difference, ^^., as to leading firom 
tenaces, leading through an honor, &c. 

There is also this great difference in the modem and old fashioned play, that, inasmuch as the proper play 
of the leader and of second or third hand, according to the various combinations of cards held, is more settled 
by experience and better known through the great increase of Whist publications and Whist readers, 
inferences are now drawn with much greater rapidity and certainty than they used to be, and consequently a 
player, who despises to profit by the accumulated skill and experience of others, is like a chess player who 
despises book knowledge and finds himself beaten by inferior players before the game is half over, but inas- 
much as the Whist player, by his contempt of books, not only gives his adversaries a decided advantage but 
likewise sacrifices his partner, he deserves to be treated with some of the not very complimentary lai^age 
which you oft apply to such a one. 

To conclude, allow me most heartily to thank Senex for his able and temperate letter. I am glad to find 
so good an advocate against the iron yoke that some would lay on us of never allowing a false card, these 
players, however, don't deny themselves the privilege of which they would deprive their partners ; luckily, 
however, there are very few who in practice submit to the yoke ; I must confess I will not ; yet I am far firom 
conceding that it is a good principle systematically to play false cards in your adversaries' suits, neither do I 
read the old writers as contending for such a principle; on the whole it seems to me that modem Whist requires 
greater judgment in playing false cards than before, ue.y if injudiciously done the greater the damage, but if 
judiciously the greater the benefit 

Mogul. 
One word more. How is it, Mr. Editor, you allowed the extraordinary criticism on the play of hand No. 35 to 
pass unchallenged ? 

Z having King, Queen and four other Spades with the two long tramps, requiring to win three tricks in 
Spades and thinking the Ace to be his left, leads the Queen to induce his adversary not to play the Ace, the 
inducement appears to me the other way, biit, strange to relate, he succeeds, for the second player, having 
Ace, Knave, ten and another spade, passes the Queen because he supposes that the King must be held 
by his left-hand adversary. Wonderfiil reasoning this 1 The Cheltenham waters must have some extraordinary 
powers when such a sample of Cheltenham prowess is submitted to the public. After such an expos^ I shall 
be guided by the old epitaph, and henceforth stick to Epsom salts. 

[We have not space for a reply to Mogul, but the writer of our article will have his say in our next 
number.] — Ed. 
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THE LAWS OF CROQUET.* 

We have received the New Code of Croquet Laws, adopted at the General Conference of Croquet Clubs, on 
the 19th January. We have no hesitation in sa)ring that the code is by far the best which has hitherto been 
offered as a general guide for players. This, indeed, was likely to be the case, from the amount of ability 
brought to bear on the question, and certainly the thanks of all lovers of the game are due to Mr. Whitmore, 
the honorary secretary of the National Club, for his indefatigable and successful efforts in bringing all the clubs 
into unison on this point 

When we say that the code is by far the best which has appeared, we are by no means ready to admit that 
it is perfect It requires, we think, some alteration, and some addition. There are even one or two points 
which appear to us objectionable, and which, we think, will be found to be so, when put into practice. These, 
however, hardly interfere with the general merit of the code, which is given with great distinctness and great 
brevity, two important virtues in all codes of rules. To cut down and reduce to a smaller space a lot of 
nnnecessaiy matter, to prune away a surplusage, and re-word a nimiber of clumsy pleonasms, is a work which 
commonly ends in a bungling confiisedness. The mere adding to that which is brief and distinct is a com- 
paratively easy task. 

After this general laudation, we are sorry to stumble on an objectionable point in the very first rule. 

I. — ^There shall be no restriction as to the number, weight, size, shape, or material of the. mallets used in a game ; nor as 
to the attitude or position of the striker. 

The firamers of the code drew, perhaps, an analogy firom billiards and cricket, in allowing any number of 
mallets in a game ; but the analogy by no means stands good. Except, indeed, in a very general way, and on 
common points of justice, there is nothing so misleading as to attempt to regulate the laws of one game by 
analogy with those of another. The principal end and object of games is amusement, and anything which 
tends to make a game dull, or objectionable, should be at once dealt with by a restrictive law. Now, in billiards 
and cricket, a player never requires to change his bat or his cue, or at least only once in the game. To alter 
more than once the striking implement would only throw his hand out, and reduce his chances of success. 
Not so at Croquet It will happen a dozen times that a certain mallet will perform a certain stroke, and that 
the particular mallet required is not the one in the striker's hand. In foul strokes imder " ^," " to strike a ball 
which lies against a peg or wire, and move it from its position by striking the peg or wire," loses the turn. It 
will often happen that a ball in this cramped position lies close to another, the wire being in a line, which would 
run nearly through the centres of the balls. There is a peculiar mallet, made, we believe, by Mr. Jaques, 
which goes by the uneuphonic name of the bottle-shaped mallet, owing to one side of the head coming to a 
point like the neck of a bottle. It might be quite easy, with this ungainly instrument, to make one ball thus 
placed hit the other without striking the peg or wire. Again, it often happens that a ball lies just beyond a 
wire, in such a position that a short mallet head can not get at it from either side of the wire. We believe the 
clumsy and imwieldy club, which goes by the name of the Cavendish mallet, to be, for general play, of 
very Uttle use ; but, in such a position as this, it would have a special advantage. In the next place, it is well 
known that a very heavy mallet will perform the long following-strokes the best, and that a very light one will 
perform the stop-strokes the best Accordingly, in order to avoid accidents, and to ensure a victory under all 
circumstances, a cautious player, taking advantage of the liberty accorded, would arm himself with a bottle- 
shaped mallet, a Cavendish mallet, a light mallet, a mallet with a short head, and a heavy mallet, and the 
antagonist and the spectators of the game would occasionally have to wait for his stroke whilst he walked 
across a ground forty yards long to search his Croquet-bag for a mallet which would draw him out of some 
difficulty which his own clumsiness had got him into. We sincerely hope that 1871 will put an end to this veiy 
objectionable liberty. 

3. — In commencing, each ball shall be placed at one foot from the first hoop in a direct line betvreen the starting-peg and 
the centre of the first hoop, and a ball having been struck is at once in play, and can croquet another or be croqued, whether it 
shall have made the first hoop or not. 

Law No. 3 had already been accepted, so far as the first part of it goes, by the whole Croquet community 
in the season of 1869. The second part, which makes a ball in play at once on being struck, is in accordance 
with the general law of games, which does not require that the first stroke or hit, in the conmiencement of a 
game, should be a successful stroke or hit 



6. — ^A ball has made its hoop when, having passed through 
fixnn the playing side and ceased to roll, it cannot be touched by 
« straight edge placed across the wires on the side fh)m which it 
was played. 

7. — A player who hits a ball must take croquet, that is, 
must strike nis own ball while in contact with the other, so as 
perceptibly to stir both. In doing this he is not allowed to 



place his foot on his ball. A player, when his turn comes 
round, may hit and croquet each ball in succession, and can do 
this again sd^er each point made, but between the points can 
only take croquet once ofif each ball. 

8. — A ball which hits another is in hand,- and the player 
can score no point till he has taken croquet. After hitting 



* Thi Laws of Croqud., Adopted at the General Conference of Croquet Clubs. De La Rue and Co. 
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another a ball may be stopped by any player ; but should it in 
rolling strike and displace any of the other balls, such balls 
must remain where they are driven ; but as the ball was then in 
hand, no hit can be counted off them. 



9. — When a plaver in his stroke hits two balls simul- 
taneously, he may choose from whidi of them he will take 
croquet, and a second hit will be required before he can take it 
off the other ball. 



Laws 6, 7, 8 and 9 repeat, though perhaps in clearer language, what we all knew and practised before, and 
the only novelty is tiiat the word "roquet" is omitted. The loss, however, though much deplored 
by many players, does not appear to be great, and the slight alteration in the wonling of the Conference Laws 
by the correctors of the draft (Mr. Whitmore and Mr. McLaughlin) seems to obviate the use of the word 
altogether. 

12. — Should a ball in making its hoop strike another that lies entirely b^ond the hoop, and then pass through it, the hoop 
and the hit both count ; but should any part of the ball that is hit have been lymg beneath the hoop, the croquet must be taken, 
but the hoop doe.^ not count. 

A great improvement on both the laws in the old /iW rules, and Mr. Jaques' now obsolete code. 

13. — A rover which strikes or is driven by another ball 14. — ^A player who pegs out a rover by a hit loses the 

against the winning-peg, is out of the game, and must be removed remainder of his turn, 
from the ground. 

We have already given an opinion on laws 13 and 14, at the time they were under general discussion. In the 
code drawn by the select committee of the N.C.C. (Mr. Muntz, Mr. Law and Mr. Whitmore) the Indian rule 
was adopted, which provides that only a rover can peg out a rover, and we understand that this rule was 
proposed by Mr. Whitmore in the Conference and seconded by Mr. Muntz, but that the Conference threw it 
out by a decisive majority. We maintain that to give occasional games to inferior players, who, not by skill, 
but by some stroke of luck, come in at the last moment, and peg out a rover, is a very unwise provision, con- 
taining no advantage to anybody, and gratuitously producing much ill-wilL 

As for No. 14, it is evident that to punish a piece of skill by a severe penalty is an instance of indisputable 
injustice. 

20. — If a ball goes off the ground, or be Ijring within three feet of the boundary, and is not the playing ball, it must at once 
be brought in three feet from the boundary, and at right angles to it. If it is the playing ball, and goes off the ground, it must 
at once be brought in three feet in the same manner ; but should it have stopped within three feet of the boundary, it may at the 
option of the player be brought in the full distance, or be played from where it lies. 

We entirely approve of law 20, by which the "rush" is allowed to the player who, by a delicate stroke, 
manages to get inside a ball just brought in from the boundary. 

23. — Any plaver may set upright a peg or hoop except the one next in order ; and that, however loose, awry, or slanting it 
may be, must not be altered except by the umpire. * 

A good provision, we think, on the part of the Conference. The manipulation of hoops which players 
happened to be going through, by the players themselves, was always an objection. A very slight movement 
one way or the other will sometimes make a hoop possible, which without being touched could not by any 
means have been made. 

By way of suggestions and recommendations, is added at the end of the laws : — 

The Conference is of opinion that although the game of croquet may be played with six or with eight balls, its beauty is 
best shown with four, and in drawing up the foregoing laws and regulations has more especially had in view a four-ball game. 

In arrangements for public matches the Conference would leave to the decision of the local managers all questions as to the 
size and shape of grounds, the span, strength, colour, and setting of the hoops, the size and colour of the balls, the nature of the 
boundaries, and aU other details ; but recommends that the ground allotted for each game shall not be less than forty yards 
by diirty, nor the span of the hoops wider thaa six inches. 

This is, we think, as it should be. The striped balls are, in our opinion, a great improvement on the old 
self-colored balls, Blue, Pink, Black, and Yellow. But the principal thing is, that questions of this sort should 
not be arbitrarily decided by the fancies of individual players. 

The Conference also recommends for consideration and trial a modified form of the Dead Boundary, viz, : — 

That if in taking croquet the player's ball go off the ground he loses the remainder of his turn, but that if by the same stroke 
he make a point or hit, he continues his turn. 

On this point a great variety of opinion exists. This law has always been a rule of the Threeshire Club, 
but has as yet been adopted by no other. It introduces an entirely new principle, which may be good, or may 
be bad. We should decline to give any sort of opinion ourselves without seeing it tried over a period of 
many weeks. The Conference has done wisely in giving it a fair chance, but in refusing to insert it as a sub- 
stantive law. 

Taking the laws as a whole, they are not only clear, but are given in so compact a shape, and in such a 
good sequence, that a very slight addition, at the end of the season of 1870, is likely to turn them into as perfect 
a code as can be desired. We need hardly add, that being published by De la Rue and Co. they are 
got up in the best possible style. 
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REVIEWS.— THE GAMING TABLE.. 

Probably no class of readers feel more interest in the subject of Gambling than the card players, and we 
should, therefore, be wanting in our duty if we did not refer to this book and give our opinion thereon. 
We never object to a book because it contains a fair amount of paste and scissors, but a book all paste and 
scissors is too much for our digestion. This book is made up of extracts from every conceivable work from 
&e classic of Greece and Rome to the Newgate Galendar. Throughout, there is a queer mixture of sham 
heroics and mock morality. The author, in the most glowing language, describes the attractions of a gaming 
table. He tells us the business is honestly conducted. The chances are but a thirty-seventh of the stake in 
Selvout of the table. To obtain their privileges, the proprietors pay ;^iz,ooo a year to the government, 
;^2 5,000 more for beautifying the town, so much for servants, keeping up the establishment, and amusing the 
public with every description of entertainment ; and having convinced his readers that here we have elysium 
within a few days journey of our own door, the author turns round and says, " My dear children don*t go there, 
gambling is demoralizing ; gambling is naughty. It is attractive, I admit, but don't go. If you but stake a 
florin, you and yours will be reduced to beggary, and you will end your days in the workhouse." It is as if a 
schoolmaster ware to say, " Boys, over that hedge are my apples, they are the best apples in the world, you have 
had no dinner to-day, there is a gap in the hedge, and I am going into the town and shall not be home till 
bed-time, if you eat any of my apples I shall thrash you.** Is there any boy that under these circumstances 
would not gorge himself to repletion? We read so much nonsense on the subject of gambling, that we are not 
surprised to find a sillier book than ordinary on the subject Mr. Steinmitz, or Messrs. Tinsley, have 
gambled heavily with this book, and it has turned out a great success, but if the book had died stillborn should 
we be justified in condemning to eternal perdition the wives and children of the Messrs. Tinsley, because of 
their husbands and parents gambling propensities. There is little in business that is not gambling. Apparently 
every kind of remedy has been tried to prevent gambling, and every one has failed. The more the gamblers 
are persecuted, the lower the class of gamblers necessarily become ; and Mr. Steinmitz is astonished that in the 
lower classes there should be some thieves, rogues, and blacklegs. But in spite of all the moralizing, the 
tendency of this book is either to make gamblers by the force of example, or to dissuade people from gambling 
by little moral reflections, and the dullest and most wearing stories that were ever strung together. Mr. Steinmitz 
is like the parson who told his congregation to do what he said, not what he did. There must be something 
in gambling to attract such men as Pitt and Fox. There is a craving in our nature different to all other 
animals which is satisfied alone by gambling. It breaks out some times in one place, and sometimes in 
another. At one day at Homburg, at the roulette table, at another at billiards, at a third at whist ; and to our 
mind, if the gaming is fair and honest and above board, if the gamblers are men and not boys, and each party 
to the bargain knows the terms on which he plays, if the gambling is public and for ready money, there is little 
or no harm done. Permit not honourable men to keep the table : leave this part of the role to the knaves. 
Let the play be in secret, and then it is we get the cogged dice, and young men beggared. In public, 
practically, there can be no cheating. In private, there is every opportimity for so doing. There is no folly 
that cannot be carried to excess. Gambling and drunkenenness of course are no exceptions. The man who 
drinks too much, is a great fool for his pains : he will injure his health. The man who gambles to excess, />., 
plays for more than he is ready to pay without inconvenience, is also a great fool. If you drink too much, you 
may have delirium tremens 3 but if you gamble, you will commit forgery and come to the gallows. Test this 
argument by religion ; one third of the lunatics are so from religious follies. Do not, therefore, be religious, 
or you will become insane. Can anything be more foolish than to adduce arguments of this sort against that 
which is good, and if so, why should they be introduced against that which is bad ? The wrong lies in the abuse, 
not in the use of anything in moderation, that adds to the pleasure, enjoyment, or good of mankind. There are but 
two men in all Mr. Steinmitz' book that won by gambling ; the one, Colton, the writer of '^ Lacon," who made 
money and kept it The other. General Scott, who appears to have lived on boiled chicken and toast and 
water, and in consequence won ;^2oo,ooo. In other words, a good player, moderate in his mode of life, will 
win against foolish men who get excited with drink. We do not doubt it But to effect this end, to prevent 
men playing whilst in a state of drink, what is the remedy ? We say again, — ^publicity. Let the play be public, 
and no one could play who had drunk too much. Let the play be in private, with rogues, and the victim will 
be plied with drink. Bet, if bet you will, with men known to the world, whose good name is for ever blasted 
if they do not meet their engagements. But it is begging the question to assiune that a man who gambles 
drinks habitually. Men that gamble do so to win money, not to lose it, and they are not more likely to try 
to win when they are drunk than any one else is likely to conduct his business under the like circumstances. 
Nor is it at all a part of the case that gambling and cheating should be S3monymous terms. A cheat may be 
a gambler, but there is no reason why a gambler should be a cheat ; and in gambling circles we should expect 
to find an average of honest men. Rogues there are in abundance in every class; but rogues in gambling are, 

• The Gaming Table, by Andrew Steinmitz. Tinsley Brothers, Catherine Street 
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we believe, the exception and not the rule. The greatest gambling now takes place at the clubs (about which 
our author says noUiing), and it is aia uncommon occurrence to hear of anything dirty being done at the gaming 
table. In our experience, we do not tlunk we have heard of half-a-dozen cases of cheating in decent society 
in our lives. 

We should like to make every author that writes on the subject of gaming define what it is be means by 
gaming. There is gaming that is sport, gaming that is innocent, and on the other hand there is gaming by the use 
of foul implements of play. If writers would explain what they really mean by a term which has probably grown, 
and which has a different meaning in the minds of men, half the nonsense that is now used in argument by the 
present generation, borrowed from their predecessors, and intended originally to apply to the one class of cases, 
would not now be applied to the other. In a hodge-podge of this description it is scarcely necessary to point 
out the little inconsistencies into which a compiler is apt to fall, but we cannot but think posterity will be rather 
puzzled with the character of Beau Brummell, who at page 290 Vol. i is described as follows : '* though by 
profession a gamester, he was generous, humane and honourable," whilst at page 364 he is described as a first 
rate sharper, who conspired with others of similar character to cheat the Duke of Bedford, by means of false 
dice, and fearing a discovery, in consequence of the Duke taking away the dice, cast lots as to who should pick 
the Duke's pocket, and insert genuine dice in their place. The conspirators quarrelled over the spoil, and our 
hero, being dissatisfied with his share of the plimder, split on his brother thieves, and informed the Duke what 
had happened, for which the Duke gave him a handsome present, and ever afterwards gave him his countenance. 
This is honourable conduct indeed 1 At page 164 we find the following respecting Roulette ; " To render the 
gamer equal, without counting in the zero's and other trifles, the winner ought to receive the square of thirty-six 
instead of thirty-six." Whether the writer, (it is an extract, quoted by the author, from Mr. \^^itelocke,) knew 
the difference between thirty-six and the square of thirty-six, or whether this is simply a slip of the pen we do 
not know, but fancy any player gaming at a table where, instead of getting £^6 he ought to get ;£it2g6 1 
Gamblers must be greater fools than they looL At page 179, Lord Chelmsford is turned into Lord 
Cholmondeley. The 2nd Vol commences with an account of all the horrors that arise fix>m gambling, and if 
this gives a fair version of the truth, every one that gambles commits suicide. No one ever plays without first 
winning, and as far as we can judge no one ever gambled without becoming a rogue. Many of those that died 
left us a quantity of moral sentiments, which may be beneficial to the present or future generations, but which 
do not appear to have had any effect on the actors in the scenes. We judge also by this book that no other 
dass of men ever do get ruined, or ever do commit suicide. We can only protest against this style of writing. 
It has no effect on the persons to whom it is addressed. Many of the stories are apochryphal, and diese cast 
doubts on the others. Our advocate proves too much, — a, position as fatal as any an advocate can commit 

Gaming has always been treated by our Government in a foolish manner. Practical as we are supposed to 
be in other matters it never seems to have occurred to our rulers that gaming should be treated as an evil (if an 
evil it be) that cannot be put down, but which might be kept within reasonable bounds ; and the writers on the 
subject always appear to imagine that the laws of pohtical economy are inappHcable to the subject of gaming, 
just as much as if gamesters were all Irish. Thus we have it stated that the Prince Regent, before 
he was of age, lost ;^8oo,ooo at play, yet, so ^ as we understand, no one won the ;;^8oo,ooOb 
To our excited reason we cannot help thinking some one must have won the money ; yet we have already said 
General Scott, and Mr. Colton, and later on, Crockford, (who, by the bye, we fancy did not die very rich), are 
the only winners in the whole book ; so, in like manner we deplore the loss of ;£^i 30,000 by the late Marquis of 
Hastings, but it is nowhere stated that Mr. Chaplin won it, nor is it stated that the Marquis won very largely 
by betting, and that his resources were expended in riotous living, ultra extravagance, and an attempt, with a 
moderate income, to keep up the largest racing estabhshment in the country. His whole loss, we are led to 
believe, arose from the fact that he gambled and lost 

The more one studies the matter the more difficult it is to ascertain the object our legislature has in view 
in dealing with gambling. The earliest attempt went to prevent racing for larger sums than ;^io. This was 
immediately changed, and no race was lawful for a less sum than ;^5o. Parliament then provided penalties for 
hlse gaming, but excluded fi'om the Act games played in the royal palaces. Our lawyers made out horse racing 

* to be a game within the statute, and it followed that horse racing in a palace was legalized at the same time, {il 
our reading of the statute be right) gaming with cogged dice in the same place was legal Here, at any rate, 
was a pretty mess. The same inconsistency seems to follow all legislation on the subject A paternal 
Government tries to take care of its subjects in the matter of gambling, instead of letting the subjects take care 
of themselves. The Government, to prevent gambling, prevented men from suing for wagers exceeding ;;^99 lost 
at one sitting. This was to make men play for ready money, and not on- tick, or ticket, as the statutes have 

. it They made void all securities given for gaming; first to prevent men being ruined by gaming, and 
second to make men pay their lawful debts in preference to gaming debts; and what was the effect? 
why, that men who lost at games did not pay their debts which the law required them to pay, but paid 
the debts which the law did not sanction, and which by the course the legislature pursued had become 
debts of honour ; debts of a higher signification than bills, promissory notes, and bonds under seal. But muddle 
as all this is, another consequence followed : the Act that was made to prevent (we suppose) rogues getting the 
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better of honest men, never prevented the honest men paying, but it gave a legal protection to those harpies, 
who gambled on credit with the chance of success, and with the certainty that if Siey lost they would never pay. 
They are left in the position of tossing on terms, " Heads I win, tails you lose." Wonderful prescience this 1 
Worthy, indeed, of the united wisdom of the greatest men of this our country. 

We do not see the connection between fortune telling and gambling. These chapters, with the laws of 
several games, might well have been left out of the book; whereas, there are many gambling games which our 
author appears never to have heard of, e,g, : Passage, which was put down by an Act passed in the Twelfth year 
of George II. Not one word is said about the great book-makers. We fancy gambling on races now-a-days 
would be very insignificant without the book-makers. Why the book-makers are to be exterminated, and the 
gendemen who bet with them are not to receive the same sauce we do not understand ? 

We fancy there is some little inconsistency in telling the public how to make the sauter la caup^ and their 
telling them not to cheat, and the inconsistency seems rather strongly marked when we find our author 
interfering to prevent two boys playing pitch and toss. The conversation is instructive, as it gives a good idea 
of the author's moralizing powers. 

* " And do you generally win ? " he asks one of the boys. " No, sir I " he replied, " I oftener lose.'' I 
shuddered to conjecture what would be the future of this boy. The word of warning I gave him was received 
with a shrug of the shoulders, and he walked off with the greatest unconcern." 

We fancy Mr. Steinmitz is very ignorant of the games he has attempted to describe. Of Odds we are 
satisfied he is profoundly ignorant, he seems more at home in telling the old Joe Millers, in the second vol., 
but even these we are bound to add, are often told incorrectly, and with the point thereof omitted. The book 
has such an attractive title, and has been so well advertised, that it is sure to sell, but we doubt if any person 
besides ourselves can honestiy say they have read it through firom the beginning to the end, but if such a 
mortal there be, we can most heartily sympathise with him, and we trust he will have his reward. 



SIMPLE ENDINGS, No. L 
By F. H. Lewis. 

Clubs trumps^ A. to lead, A. and B. to make all five 
tricks. 

A.'s Hand.— H A, 10 ; D Kv, 7 ; S 10. X.'s— H Kv, C 
Kg; S Kv, 2; D 9. B.'*— C A, 5; D 4, 2; S 4. Z.*s— D 
10,5; HKg, 5;&6. 



SIMPLE ENDINGS, No. IL 

By the same Author. 

Clubs trumps. A. to lead, and A. and B. to win every 
trick. 

A.'s Hand.— C A, Kv, D 10, 9, 8; S 4; H 6. X.*s— C 10, 
7; H A,. Kv ; S Q, 10, 2. B.'s— H Kg, 7, 4; D A, Q; S Kg, 
9. Z.'s— S 8, 7, 6, C 9, 6 ; H 9, 8. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



S. R. V, H. W. — ''A in dealing places 2 cards on his 
own hand, and before dealing the next card he takes 
up the top card of the 2 and gives it to X, thereupon X 
claims a misdeal on the ground that the wrong card has 
been given to him, viz., the top instead of the bottom 
card." X argues that in order to rectify the blimder, A 
must move two cards. A, on the other hand, says No, I do 
not move 2 ourds, I only move i. I intended to give you your 
rig^t card, and Uioug^t I had, but if I was giving you the wron^ 
card you slK>uld have said so, and not stood by and then profitted 
by my innocent blunder. I am in time to rectify the mistake 
before I deal the 3rd csud, and the esiception to the law clearly 
points out I can rectify such a mistake so long as I have not 
given another card. To which X replies it is no business of mine 
to prevent your making a blunder, you have made it, and must 
suffer for it. The object of the law is to prevent an opening for 
cheating, and to allow you to change the card would be to open 
the door to frauds.— /^xu-. Law 44, paragraph 6, allows the cor- 
rection of the error, if this can be done b^ changing the position 
of one csurd only. The object of this limit is to avoid confusion, 
and it is siroposed, with reason, that if two or more cards are 
moved, conJtusion and error may arise. For the purpose then of 
this law, we see no difference between moving two cards and 
moving one card twice. Indeed, if A is to correct his error, three 
changes are made, viz., 1st, the top card from A to X ; 2nd, the 
same card back again ; 3rd, the under card from A to X. No- 
thing seems more likely than this to favour the confusion which 
he law sedLs to avoid. We think this therefore a misdeal. 



9. S. M.^We thought we had answered the question. If 
you play the 9 on any card not the 8^ and you afterwards play 
the 7, and you have not the \o in your hand, you have Blue 
Pet«id. 

Tyro. — With Qn. and another, only 9 or 10 led (2nd player), 
put on the Qn. 

Tholat. — ^According to our e3q>erience the playeis, good, bad 
and indifferent will go to that table where there is the highest 
betting. 

B^— With Kg. Qn. Kv. only lead the King. Never lead the 
Kv., except when you have 5 or more of the suit. The rule is 
quite arbitrary, but of gr^t importance, because it enables your 
partner if he knows anything ot the game to count your cards at 
the end of the hand. 

Emma, Bbziqxtb. — ^We decline to answer any question on the 
laws of this game, unless you state bv whose rules you play. If 
vou will &vor us by stating this, we will construe the multitudinous 
laws to the best of our ability. 

X. — Cam. recommends the lead of the lowest but one of the suit 
when the leader has no honours in the suit. The system was 
condemned by Mogul, Emgeen, and one of our leading players, 
in No. 8 of Vol. I of these Papers, but it has its advantages for 
all that. 

Cheltenham. — ^We should have assumed your partner to be 
an ignoramus, and should have played accordingly. 
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Loo, £N6LlSH.-^There are no authorized roles of the game. 
Those contained in Bohn's handbook are a farago of nonsense, 
and we should imagine refer to the antediluvian period ; cer- 
tainly no such ^ame is ever played in these our days. The 
difficulty of making a set of rules arises finom the fact that the 
game is played in so many different ways, but we may perhaps 
venture some day to try our prentice hand. As the matter now 
stands mine host should lay down the rules at starting. 

B. — The only guide we can give is, never to part with the 
king-card of your adversaries* suit unless to save or win the 
game. 

S. — ^We should consider it very careless on your part to put on 
the turn-up card to our lead when another card in your hand was 
equally good. To give an instance of this : — Our partner turned 
lip the 10 ; our first lead was a trump, on which our partner put 
on the 10 ; later on in the hand we got out all the trumps except 
the 9, and having the best trump left, we led trump again to kill 
the 9 which must apparently be in our adversarys hand. To our 
horror the 9 came from our partner, and we did not win the game. 
This was of course a double blunder, because if the 10 had not 
^en turned up he ought to have played the 9, but such is the 
^rversity of some whist players it is impossible to get them to 
understand the rudiments of the game. 

Thatched House Club.— In the first hand of a game of 
Whist A and C make 7 tricks, but C having revoked, the 
adversaries claimed 3 of their tricks and added them to their own 
pack, and so scored 3 to love. Are they entitled to do so ? A 
contends that if they score 3, his side is entitled to score I for the 
odd trick. — Ans, A is wrong. The adversaries rightly took 3 
of A's tricks. That was the most beneficial way to inflict the 
penalty. A. has no longer got an odd trick to score. What 
would be the good of taking awav the tricks if A still retained 
the right to use the tricks thus taken away to make up his score 
of the odd trick ? How can they take away and leave the tricks 
at the same time ? When the tricks are taken they must belong 
to one side or the other, they cannot belong to both. 

M. Geen. — ^Ilianks for the hand. Your play was, of course, 
right. The result is very unfortimate. We cannot abandon a 
sound system of play because in an extreme case like this it turns 
out ill. The rules are for average hands, and you played on the 
assumption that the cards not in your hand were fairly divided. 
It did not so turn out. We think to publish such a hand would 
have the effect of making young players doubt good play, because 
it does not turn out right. Whist can never arrive at such a 
pitch that the best play will always be right. We see bad 
play succeed where good fails, but in the majority of examples 
We find the good play beats the bad. Deal out the 39 cards not 
in your own hand to the three players one hundred times, and 
we venture to say by leading as you did you would get the odd 
trick seventy-five times out of every hundred. 

(Lincoln.)— A leads out of turn, Z leads and calls the 
exposed card. He continues calling the exposed card for three 
tricks, when B, A's partner, gets in. Z then claims to call a 
suit. The exposed card has not been played, A having followed 
suit every time. Can Z still call a suit. — Ans. No, we think 
not. There is a choice of penalties. Z might call either the 
exposed card or a ^t when B got in. He has chosen to call the 
exposed card, and can continue to call ; but, having called, 
aluough it did not come, he cannot change his tactics and now 
call a suit. 

J. C.-7Thanks for the game. It shall appear next month. 

Whist. — A good deal depends on good play. Success more 
often depends on a good deal. 



Brighton. — If we had our choice we would never play with 

any but the tinted cards. At the present time of all our makers 
Messrs. Bancks alone manufacture cards of this description that 
will deal with comfort. 

T. HopwooD. — We much regret having overlooked the 
Chess study you so obligingly sent us some time ago. Blade 
is, however, so superior m force and the correct mode of play 
appears so obvious, that we think it would have no interest for 
our readers. We should be glad to receive some of your own 
problems. 

H. M. P., Thatched House Club. — ^We are much 
obliged for the hand you have sent. Indeed we are always 
grateful to any one that sends us a hand with any point in it. 
Your play in leading the inferior trump is very good ; but the 
unfortimate point is that your ingenuity in thus playing to win 
the game is occasioned by a difficulty you have made for yourself 
in taking your partner's 9 of trump with the 10, which was quite 
an unnecessary waste of powder. If you do not take your part- 
ner's 9 you cannot fail to win the game, except by some 
outrageous play on the part of your partner. His natural lead 
after winning with the S 9 would be a D. You are in this 
position, that you have won with the C 10 and you must make 
4 trumps — the A of H, the Kg. Kv. of D and the club A. 
Were this the only flaw in the hand we should only be too happy 
to publish it; but the play of the leader, who (ist) will not lead 
originally from five trumps, and (2) having won with the D A, 
will not return his partner's suit nor continue his own, but leads 
from two Hearts headed by the 9, is too outrageous for any 
modem players. 

T. M., (Pool). — My ball is under the edge of the table close 
over the comer pocket. In trying to strike the ball the side of 
my cue touches tne ball, which rolls into the pocket. Is this a 
foul stroke, or do I lose a life? A»s. You lose a life, because 
the ball went into the pocket. Had it not done so after being 
touched accidentally it would have been a foul stroke properly 
so called; in which event you play as usual on the last player. 
You cannot take his life, but may lose your own by missing, 
pocketting your own ball or forcing it off the table. The law of 
foul strokes is different in Billiards and Pool. 

N. S. S. — A leads a Club, X plays a Spade. B, A's partner, 
wins the trick, but does not turn it. He then plays again, when 
X finds he has a Club. Is this a revoke ? — A»s. No, the revoke 
is not complete until the trick is tumed and quitted, or X or his 
partner, has played again. 

H. W., Westminster Chess Club.— Z deals. A leads 
a H. When it is Z's tum to play he takes up the trump card 
and wins the trick, and before tne trick is turned, I (B) ask to see 
the trump card. Z objects, and says I am too late, but tells me 
what are trumps. I contend I have a right to see the trump 
card until the 1st trick is quitted. — Ans. We can find nothing in 
the law connecting the taking up the tmmp card with turning 
the 1st trick. The law (52) says it is the dealer's duty to take 
up the trump card when it is his tum to play to the 1st trick ; 
and (53) after the dealer has taken the tramp card into his hand 
it cannot be asked for. The dealer has therefore taken up the 
trump card at the right time. He has then played. Why 
should he show you the trump card then any more than in the 
middle of the hand? 

— Club. — If a member of the club owes you money over a 
gambling transaction you ought to bring the matter before your 
committee. It is an obvious duty to do so, to prevent your 
brother members being mulcted in like manner. 



THE DRAMATIC ARTICLE. 

// is not our intention to abandon our criticism on the Drama. So many of our Subscribers appear to take a 
greater interest in our able Contributor's Notes than we had anticipated ihat^ in deference to their views^ the Articles 
wiU be continued as occasion may require. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 



Black. 



** The whiKpcrings of our petty burgh. " 

The match between Messrs. Steinitz and Blackbume, the conditions of which we announced last month, has 
been won by the former. Only two games were played, and they will be found in another part of this number. 
The first game occupied thirteen hours in playing, and resulted in a draw ; and our readers can judge for 
themselves whether — so to speak — the game is worth the candle ; but, to our mind, no single game of Chess 
that ever was played justified an expenditure of so much time and labour. 

The worst of this slow play is that it infects every t}TO who witnesses it ; and we have frequently obser\'ed 
that club-play becomes much slower and duller than usual after a match or tournament We are quite willing 
to make every allowance for the players in an important match, but we believe that the slow play which now 
prevails upon ordinary occasions is the effect of the vicious example of great players in recent times. 

It would, of course, have been more pleasing to our national vanity if we had to record a victory for the 
English champion, but we are bound to own that no man better deser\'es success in Chess than Mr. Steinitz. 
With an extensive knowledge of the " bookish theoric," he possesses the originality of true genius, and few 
Chess players have so conscientiously cultivated their natural powers by intelligent study and laborious 
practice. 

A few months ago we called our readers' attention to the formation of a new City Chess Club. The 
" City of London " holds its meetings at 1 1 Bishopsgate Street Within, and we are gratified to learn from the 
courteous secretary, Mr. Chappell, that it is rapidly increasing in numbers. 

Between this young Club and the St. James's there has been an interchange of evening visits, which 
have afforded the highest pleasure to the members of both Clubs. The resujt of the play on each occasion 
was in favour of the City, their score at the first meeting being 23 to 8, and at the second 12 to 9 and 
2 drawn. Meetings of this kind do more to promote 
a love for Chess than a score of formal tournaments for 
large prizes. There is, however, attending them, the 
great clanger that the friendly contests may become 
embittered by some momentary feeling of chagrin upon 
defeat, or an undue triumph uiK)n victory. The rivalry 
between the Clubs should not be without spirit, of 
course, but it .should be generous withal ; and it should 
always be remembered that next to winning at these 
social gatherings the greatest pleasure is to be found in 
losing. 

We do not anticipate any difliculty of this kind 
here, our remarks being intended for general application 
only ; but we have had some experience of these mat- 
ters, and should much regret to see any differences 
between Chess players from such petty causes. 

The Leipsic Schachzeitutig for May contains an 
amusing essay, illustrated by what the author calls 
Chess Witticisms. These are given in a series of • 

Problems or Fantaises, the conditions of which are J 

that White, after retracting his last move, is to force 
self-mate in one move. As this is an application of 
what we may now call an old idea to suicidal problems, 
we append one of these Chess jokes for the amusement 
of our problem-solving friends, White, 
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A continuation of Kling and Horwitz's " Chess Studies," by Mr. Horwitz, is in course of preparation, 
and is to be published after a sufficient number of subscribers have been obtained. Mr. Horwitz's repute 
as an able Chess analyst will be a sufficient recommendation of his work without any from us ; nevertheless, 
we may express our hope that he will be loyally supported in his undertaking by the Chess-playing com- 
munity. We observe that the prospectus makes no mention of the price to subscribers, an omission which 
may possibly cause some delay in completing the list — ^we have, however, heard that ten shillings is the 
amount. 

Rumour announces the approaching advent of a new Chess Magazine, and thus satisfactorily explains the 
depreciatory criticism of all existing ones which we last month quoted from the Era, The prospectus-monger 
has not yet spoken, but the jade of many tongues declares that the new journal will be a prodigy of Wit and 
Learning. The original fountains thereof will be specially laid on, and it is said that Messrs. Staunton and 
Lowenthal have been retained as turncocks (if we may employ so bold a simile) to regulate the supply. It is 
just possible, of course — although rumour is silent on this head — ^that the supply may be also, to some extent, 
regulated by the demand; but who can doubt the certainty of a demand for Wit and Learning, or the liberality 
of the supply from such a brace of editors. The new venture ought certainly to be successful, for the know- 
ledge of European Chess possessed by one of the gentlemen named, with the extraordinary acquaintance 
evinced by the other with the practice of Chess in more remote regions, should make up an attractive com- 
bination. For ourselves we shall welcome the stranger as a fellow labourer for the advancement of the 
interests of Chess ; and the names of Staunton and Lowenthal are sufficient guarantees to us that it will be an 
efficient one. 

In the enthusiasm of these veterans there is a good lesson to the modem laissezfairc school of Chess 
players, although we must say that the conjunction of their names furnishes our " historic conscience " with 
some curious reflections. 

We are not going to utter reflections in any sense, but, if rumour speaks the truth on this occasion, who 
can henceforth doubt the prophecies of Cumming, or the philosophy of Tupper? We are probably on the eve 
of the Millennium, and it is quite certain that the " heroic " has ceased to be an attribute of man. 



CHESS IN FRANCE. 



If the present state of Chess in*France cannot be regarded as satisfactory, there is at least much hope of a 
speedy improvement in its condition. The country to which the world is indebted for Philidor, Deschapelles 
and Labourdonnais possesses, we doubt not, many sons as capable as these, and an extended interest in the 
game will, we trust, soon produce for France a champion worthy of her great renown in the annals of Chess. 
A hopeful indication of her reviving prospedts is to be found in the number of Chess works issued from the 
French press within the last few years, and lately we had the pleasure of recording the establishment of a 
new monthly journal, LEchiqmer^ edited by M. Sanson. In the April number of L'Echiquier M. Sanson 
begins a series of '' First Lessons in Chess,'' on a plan so simple and comprehensive that it commands our 
unqualified approval 

Although no instructions derived from books will make a good player without much practice with 
opponents of all sorts, yet we may be quite certain that no man can ever become a first-class player without a 
sound knowledge of the " openings." We think, therefore, that in these lessons M. Sanson is doing " yeoman's 
service" for the regeneration and spread of Chess in France, and we offer him our hearty wishes for the success 
of his enterprise. 

The following is a prospectus of the " lessons" which will appear from month to month in the pages of 
LEckiquier : — 



1. The Laws of the Game, description of the moves of the 
pieces, and counsels and maxims for playing. 

2. Analysb of the Openings, divided into three books : — I. 
Regular Openings ; 2. Gambits ; 3. Irregular Openings. 

3. A collection of Model Games, classified according to the 
Openings, with copious Notes. 



4. Analysis of Games at odds with examples of Games. 

5. Studies of End Games. 

6. Studies of Pawn Endings. 

7. End Games, illustrating instructive positions. 

8. Problems selected from those published up to the present 
time. 



We have only to add that the annual subscription is ten francs (eight shillings), and that LEchiqtder may 
be obtained from Messrs. 6arth& and Lowell, 14 Great Marlbro'-street, London. 
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END GAMES. 

With the view of shewing our younger readers some of the mfinite resources of fine Chess players in diflicuU 
situations, we purpose giving from- time to time a series of End games from actual play, selected from various 
sources. As our object is not so much to present a puzzle to be solved as an example to be studied, we shall 
in all cases give the moves made by the players, with occasional comments if necessary. _ 

No. I. No. II. 



e, and drew tlie game 



White had the 

follows: — 



No I\ 

Amateur wh tf 


fl§ 


M_WlJ^ 


•^ 


^^m 




M 




Black had he move, and w 



QbOs 1. PU.QB3 

P ID K « 3. P ukei Q 

P nlH> P {dblt. chl 3. K to Q « 

R m K g M 4. R Ukct R 

P ukEi R bKoninf 5. K u B 1 

q'.o K% {cM Roigni 
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PROBLEMS. 

Problem No. V. — By R. B. Wormald. Problem No. VI. — By V. N. Portilla. 



WHITE. 

White to pUy and mate in three moves. 
Problem Na VII. — By J. H. Blackburne. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
Problem No. VIII. — By B. Horwitz. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



WHITE. 

^Vhite to play and win. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 



1 lo B 6 (ch) 9. K. ID K 3 
to Q S Ich) J. K lo y , 



i. BioQSlcbJ&Klmin. 
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GAMES. 

GAME IV.*— The two following games were recently played between Messrs. Steinitz and Blackbume for a 

prize of £6 and the City Championship. 



White. 
Mr. Blackburne. 

1. PtoK4 

2. KttoKBj 

3. B to Q Kt 5 

4. P to Q B 3 

5. Q to Q R 4 

6. P to Q 3 

7. Castles 

8. B takes Kt 

9. Q to Q B 2 

0. B to K. 3 

1. Q Kt to Q 2 

2. K R to Q sq 

3. Kt to K B sq 

4. Kt to Kt 3 

5. KttoR4 

6. PtoQB4(b) 

7. P takes P 

8. Kt to B 3 

9. P to B 5 

20. Kt to K sq 

21. KttoQ3 

22. P to B 3 

23. Kt to K 2 

24. P to Q R 4 

25. Kt to Q B 3 

26. P to Q Kt 3 (c) 

27. K Kt to Kt 4 ' 



Black. 





Mr. Steinitz. 


I. 


PtoK4 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


3« 


K Kt to K 2 


4. 


PtoQ4 


5. 


P to K B 3 (a) 


6. 


BtoQ 2 


7. 


PtoQR3 


8. 


B takes B 


9. 


Kt to Kt 3 


10. 


BtoK2 


II. 


Castles 


12. 


Q to K sq 


13- 


BtoQ3 


14. 


Kt to K 2 


IS- 


P to K Kt 3 


16. 


P takes Q B P 


17. 


Kt to B sq 


18. 


K B to K 2 


19. 


Kt to R 2 


20. 


QtoB 2 


21. 


K R to Q sq 


22. 


RtoQ2 


23. 


Q R to Q sq 


24. 


QtoK3 


25. 


K B to B sq (d) 


26. 


BtoK2 


27. 


R takes R (ch) 



White. 
Mr. Blackburne. 

28. R takes R 

29. Q takes R 

30. K Kt to Q 5 

31. B to B 2 

32. K to B sq 

33. K to K 2 

34. K to Q 3 

35. K to Q B 2 

36. K to Kt 2 

37. P to Q Kt 4 

38. K to R 3 

39. P to R s 

40. QtoQ3 

41. KttoK3 

42. K Kt to Q sq 

43. K Kt to Kt 2 

44. QKttoR4 

45. B to Kt sq 

46. P takes P 

47. QtoQB3 

48. QtoKB3 

49. Q to Q B 3 

50. Q takes K P 

51. QtoQ4 

52. Kt to Q B 4 

53. Q takes Kt 

54. KttoQ6(ch) 



Black. 
Mr. Steinitz. 

28. R takes R (ch) 

29. B to Q 2 

30. B to Q sq 

31. Kt to B sq 

32. K to B 2 

33. K to K sq 

34. Q to B 2 

35. B to K 3 

36. Kt to R 2 

37. Kt to B 3 

38. Kt to Kt sq 

39. Kt to Q 2 

40. PtoKB4 

41. P to B 3 

42. B to K 2 

43. Q to K B sq (e) 

44. QtoR3 

45. P takes P 

46. Kt to K B 3 

47. Q to B 5 

48. Q to Q 7 

49. Q takes QKtP 

50. K to B 2 

51. Kt takes P 

52. B to B 3 (f) 

53. Q takes B 
Drawn game. 



(a) This move appears to liave been overlooked by all the aathors. It was first played by Mr. Stemitz in s game against 
Mr. Wisker, played in the tournament of l868» and appears to give the second player an even game at least. 

(b) A very fine move, liberating his own pieces and threatemng to win a piece, or the exchange if Black ansr^'ers 
with P to Q 5. 

(c) Necessary before playing Kt to Kt 4. If White had now made that move Black would have replied with Q to B 5. 
Ttoi follows :-* 

R takes R (best) R takes R 

Kt takes B Kt takes Kt 

F to Q Kt 3 Kt to Q 5, winning a pawn at least. 

(d) The game was adjourned at this point. Although White's game looks superior, a close examination will show that Black 
has a slight advantage. 

(e) Threatening to exchange a piece for three pawns, and also Q to R 3. 

(0 A depforable blunder, wfakh throws away the game^ Q to Q B 7 would have won easily. Suppose - 

52. QtoQB7 

53. Kt to K 5 (ch) best 

forifSS. KtfromR4toKt6 thenM. BtoB3 

54. Q takes Kt and Black plays B to B 7 (ch), winning the Queen. 
* 53. K to Kt 2 

54. QtoKt2 54. QtoQ8 

55. BtoQ4 55. BtoB3 

56. KttoKt6 56. KttoB7 

AadBlad^wiUwin^ 
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GAME V. 



White. 
Mr. Steinitz. 

1. P to K 4 

2. PtoKB4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. B to B 4 

5. P to B 3 

6. P to Q 3 

7. B to Kt 3 

8. P to B 5 

9. Q to K 2 

10. P takes P 

11. B to K Kt 5 

12. Q Kt to Q 2 

13. Kt to K B sq 

14. Kt to Kt 3 

15. P takes Kt 

16. Kt to R 5 

17. Pto Q Kt 4(c) 

1 8. B takes Kt 

19. Q to Q 2 

20. Q to R 6 

21. Kt takes B P 



Black. 
Mr. Blackburne. 

1. P to K 4 

2. B to Q B 4 

3. P to Q 3 

4. Kt to Q B 3 (a) 

5. Kt to B 3 

6. Castles 

7. Q to K 2 (b) 

8. P to Q 4 

9. P takes P 

10. B to Q 2 

11. PtoQR3 

12. P to Q Kt 4 

13. Kt to Q R 4 

14. Kt takes B 

15. K to R sq 

16. B to B 3 

17. B to Kt 3 

18. P takes B 

19. B takes P (d) 

20. R to K Kt sq 

21. B takes P 



White. 
Mr. Steinitz. 

22. Kt takes R 

23. R takes P 

24. Kt to R 4 

25. P to R 3 

26. R takes B (f) 

27. R to B sq 

28. R to B 4 (g) 

29. Kt to B 5 

30. Q takes Q (h) 

31. KttoK3 

32. R takes B P 

33. Kt to Kt 4 

34. Kt to B 6 

35. R to Q 7 

36. Kt takes R 

37. P to K Kt 3 

38. Kt takes P 

39. P to R 4 

40. K to K 2 

41. Kt to R 8 

42. Kt to B 7 



Black. 
Mr. Blackburne. 

22. R takes Kt 

23. P to K 5 

24. B to Kt 5 

25. B to B sq (e) 

26. P takes R 

27. B to K 3 

28. B to B 5 

29. Q to Kt 4 

30. R takes Q 

31. BtoQ6 

32. R to Kt sq 

33. R to Q sq 

34. P to K 6 

35. R takes R 

36. B to K 5 

37. B to B 4 

38. B to K 3 

39. K to Kt 2 

40. K to B 3 

41. K to K 4 

42. Resigns. 



(a) Mr. Steinitz considers this move perfectly safe. Kt to K B 3, the move recommended by the " Books" at this point, can, 
he says, be answered by P to Q 3, and if Black plays Kt to Kt 5 White obtains a fine game by Q to K 2, afterwards moving K to B 
square if the Bishop checks. 

(b) A weak move. 

(c) A wise precaution, before proceeding to win the exchange. White's object was to drive this B to a position where he could 
be captured by the Rook in a moment of danger. 

(d) The best move, for if R to K Kt sq, then follows :— 

20. Q to R 6 20. R takes P 

21. Kt takes R P 21. R takes Kt 

22. Q takes B, with a decisive advantage in a simple position. 

(e) If Q to K 4 the following is a probable variation : — 

26. R takes K B (best) 26. Q to Kt 6 (ch) 

27. K to B sq 27. R to Q R sq 

28. P takes B 28. RtoR8(ch) 

29. K to K 2 29. Q to Q 6 (ch) 
(0 Sec note (c) 30. K to B 2 and wins 

(g) Q to B 4 looks stronger, but is not so in reality, for Black might have replied with (28) R to Q sq, and then follows ; — 

29. Q to K 5 (ch) 29. K to Kt sq 

30. Kt to B 5 30. R to Q 8 (ch) and wins. 

(h) White might have played Q takes Q Kt P, but the move in the text is simpler and just as effective. 



1 



GAME VI.— Played at Westminster Chess Club on the ist of Dec 1869, between Messrs. Bird and Boden. 



White. 
Mr. Bird. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q Kt 5 (a) 

4. B to Q R 4 

5. Castles 

6. PtoQ4 

7. P to K 5 

8. P to Q B 3 

9. R to K square 
10. B to Q B 2 



Black. 
Mr. BoDEN. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. P to Q R 3 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. B to K 2 

6. P takes P 

7. Kt to K 5 

8. P takes P 

9. Kt to Q B 4 
10. J> takes P (b) 



White. 
Mr. Bird. 

1. B takes P 

2. KttoQB3 

3. Kt to Q 5 

4. Kt to K B 6 (ch) (c) 

5. P takes B 

6. Q to Q 2 

7. Q to K R 6 

8. R takes Kt 

9. Kt to K Kt 5 
And wins. 



(a) The ** Ruy Lopez " is Mr. Bird's favorite opening, jML in his hands it is indeed formidable. 

(b) Mr. Boden seems to be in a careless mood. This*'^ — •-*- *^- -« — ' * -' wv:*^»- 



style. 



Black. 
Mr. BoDEN. 

11. Ktto K3 

12. Castles 

13. P to Q Kt 4, 

14. B takes Kt 

15. P to K Kt 3 

16. K to R square 

17. R to K Kt square 

18. Q P takes R 



(cj An excellent conception, and quite in White's old sty 
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assists the development of White's attack. 
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WHIST. 

A. and R play against X. and Z. A. leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the 



0^ HAND No. 4- 
a; Hahd—h K(, 6, } : s K(, 




rinuned card isj^e next one led. 
^\ HAND No. 5.'^ 

B-iHaho (Ed.l-SA«,Q,s: CAct.l.i; 
H Ao, ID, «, 1 : D K(, }, 3. 

H cnupps. Scare — Love. Z tunu up H 5. 



© 



iX 



w HAND No. 6. 

Scere^Lo¥e ilL Z deali uid tunu up D Kv. 
Played u the WeeuunMcr Cbea Ouli, 
1 1 lb May 1S70. 
Wt Hahd (Ed.1— D Q,u ' ' ~ 



A. 



V="i 



© 



d prabaUy ■ uul] Hean. Z probably ham the belt Heart, but ti 



NnTis- — iiL ThU ii the only play in tbe hand. A Irnotn X baa tbc 3 truinpi and prabahly a unall Hean. Z nrobably haa the belt 1 
alien DM wbdhir X hu It or Z, prcnrided, if Ihc laner hai it, A Ihrowi away ihe beat ^de. Obtem. if A IckIi tbe S Ki, X b 
ada (he Hearty and ihui makea three out of the four tricka. A nuiffwoukl have led tbe Spade. 



Noras.- -i. A. of coi 
properiyp— «tbeK,b 
leeiB( miBp u Ibe only 1 






tadi hia tooE nio, and having Ace, Q, Kv, Itada the Ace and rnllowi with the Q. 1. B bavinc only X| and anuker left, 
DL A'l mt beiiv itomed. > B now knowi that A baa the four lone Divnandi and play* accordingly. 7. Tbe lead c^the 
via the fame. 8 and 9. B takes wilb the C Aoc and tcada the Q of Spadei, preauminiE that hia partner mun hare Ihc 
VI that il u for tbia B ia playing, and he equally well knawa ihai B poaa anea the D 5. 



I. The recogniaed le&d &om Kg, Ki 
■denilF 4. Z nnr opcu bii own nil 
It Aba ail tbe Quba, from ihe &lt of 1 



HAND No. 6. 
Kg, Kv, 10. X propsly coven the 10 with Q. a. X leadi fT«B hia ioogett niit. 1 Should not Z have 
own tuit. He wDuld have forced ihe wrooi hand had he continued the MeuB. 5. B naviag 4 trunpa and il 
' " ' " . - - '- .. z — i:— _ D _, ggy, plaeethe miiva. The 



El X baa two bur Hiarta, and therefon difcarda bit beat 



ibt Heartt are aninit hi 
and the Kv, chid ia turn 
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JOTTINGS.— THE RETURN LEAD. 

Those wretched individuals, our predecessors, Hoyle, Mathews and Deschapelles, have taken the bread out 
of our mouths. We complain of them on two grounds. In the first place, about those subjects on which 
they have wTittenthey have said nearly everything that can be said ; and, in the second, about those subjects on 
which they are silent there is nothing to say. Whether it is more difficult to write on a subject on which these 
great players have ^vritten, .or on a subject about which they have failed to write, is an enigma to which we have 
hitherto never sought a solution ; and now that we seek it the problem is less to our mind than we anticipated. 
We find in their works the most ample directions as to the leads, suggestions innumerable as to the finesse, 
rules for the guidance of 2nd, 3rd and 4th players, but nowhere do we find the next and most natural subject, 
— ^when and under what circumstances should a good player return, or refrain from returning, his partner's 
original lead? It is true, we have the maxim well instilled into our youthful minds that we are to return our 
partner's lead ; and, if maxims were always true, there would be an end of the matter ; but, unfortunately, to 
all maxims there are so many exceptions that we can take them as no guide, and to follow this one implicitly 
would be to make Whist players into machines, which sent back a card of a particular suit like a shuttle in a 
weaving machine, because the starter at the game had begiin with that suit, and Whist would cease to rank as 
an intellectual pursuit. J. C. dismisses the subject in a single sentence — " Return your partner's lead when 
you have not good suits of your own." Hoyle is not much more copious in his ideas. The verbiage is greater, 
and his proposition weaker, but the effect seems the same — " You need seldom return your partner's lead 
immediately if you have good suits of yoiu: own to play, unless it be to endeavour to save or win a game. 
What is meant by good suits is, sequences of Kg, Qn, Kv, or Qn, Kv and 10." Mathews says — " If you 
win your partner's lead with the Qn, unless in trumps, do not return it ; it is evident the Ace or Kg lies 
behind him, and you give the tenace to the adversary." " It is generally right to return your partner's lead in 
trumps, unless he leads an equivocal card, such as a 9 or 10." More guidance than this in all the great writers 
(including Cavendish) we look for in vain, and we cannot but think the information meagre, and that more 
explanation might be given to the tyro. 

To deal first with trumps. An original lead of trump should always be returned, except in one instance 
hereafter mentioned. To lead trump originally the leader must have overwhelming strength in trump, or he is 
leading from weakness in trumps, with absolute superiority in every other suit. The exception to which we 
have referred is when the adversaries are at 4 or at 3, with an honour turned up to the leader's left, and the 
leader plays a card which, from its nature or from the fall of the cards or from those in the 3rd players hand, it 
is morally certain that the lead is from weakness. In that event finesse deeply, and do not return the lead, 
unless it will answer your purpose, judging by your own hand. At this point of the game a trump lead is some- 
times forced on a player. 

The first question that would arise in discussing the subject of the Return would be this. Have 
we sufficient strength in tnimps to justify the lead of a tnimp ? If this be so, of course a trump should 
be led. The guide to this is the number of trumps and the safety of the two suits not yet touched, giving 
our partner credit for possessing sufficient protection in the suit he has led. This subject has been sufficiently 
dilated upon by Cavendish and J. C, because the rules that are applicable to an original lead will apply 
equally to a player having won the first trick on his partner's lead, with the additional advantage that we 
know our partner's suit, but with the disadvantage that our partner had not sufficient strength to justify him in 
leading trumps. This part of the subject may, therefore, for the present, be disregarded. We think 
Emgeen, in his letter to us, published in No. 9, Vol. II., showed conclusively that the lead is of great 
advantage, and it follows from this that two original leads, one from the first player and one fi-om his partner, 
is of greater advantage. Supposing, therefore, the 3rd player has won the first trick, or got in at an early 
period of the game, then, to our mind, the nile should not be as the maxim has put it, — " Return your partner's 
lead," — but rather, " shew your suit ;" let your partner have the same information as to your suit that he has 
already given you. It does not appear to us to matter much which maxim is followed, because the exceptions 
to each are so numerous. Each hand must be judged on its own merits. In considering the course you ought 
to adopt, always bear in mind the strength or weakness of your tnimps, and, in all doubtful cases, be guided 
by this — If strong, and yet not sufficiently so to justify a lead of trumps, always shew a 4 suit, even though 
the best be a Qn or Kv. If weak, return your partner's lead rather than touch such a suit. The key-note, in 
doubtful cases, should be strength in trumps ; but there are many cases that are not doubtful, as, for example, 
if you have a commanding suit, or a suit of Kg, Qn, 10 and another, or Qn, Kv, 10 and another, we should 
shew our suit rather than return our partner's suit. Of course, much must depend on the nature of the card 
led, and often on the card you can return, thus — (i) If you have the King card of the suit it should always be 
returned. (2) When you can clear your partner's suit, by the return of the 2nd or 3rd best card of your 
partner's suit, it is nearly always right to do so. E.g. A nine led, and won by you with the Qn, if you have 
the 8, it would be good to clear the suit, and get rid of the. Ace," which is in your right-hand adversary's hand, 
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and you have thus one suit clearly in your favour useful to come in if the trumps are out, or to force your 
adversary if you are too weak to lead trump. In this we assume that the lead was from Kg, Kv, 10, 9. It 
is tolerably clear that this is so. In the case just given — without the 8 in your hand it would be right to return 
it— we would say, therefore — (3) If it be clear your partner has the 2nd and 3rd best of his own suit, the Kg 
card being against him, it is right to clear the suit, and it should therefore be returned at once. Another point 
must certainly be borne in mind. In a plain suit, if you win with a small card, 3rd hand, to return that suit is 
to lead to certain destniction. If you have won with your best, which is a 10, it is clear that your partner has 
two honours in the suit, and clear also that your right-hand adversary has two also, and to return that suit 
would, therefore, be exceedingly injudicious. You would be leading up to the strong hand, which is to be 
avoided as much as possible, except only when you wish to put the lead in your right-hand adversaries' hand, a 
position, at the end of the game, you may often have the opportunity of doing to his disadvantage. We like 
to speak from what we have seen, and we give, therefore, an example of what to avoid. The lead was a small 
Club, which 3rd player won with the King, who had the 10 and another Club left, three trumps to the 8, five 
Hearts to the 9, and two Spades, Qn and another. This player returned the small Heart. If he had been 
original leader it would have been quite in accordance with principle to lead the Heart, but the chance of any 
good coming from it even then is remarkably weak. All we can say on the subject is, that the lead does less harm 
than anything else. The suit is protected by its length, and it is improbable to suppose that any one else has 
five of the suit ; but, after the King of Clubs (his only card of re-entry) is gone, supposing the original leader 
had great strength in trumps, and supposing also an equal division of the Hearts, what chance was there df 
bringing in the suit? Now, therefore, with deference to the player, we say the Club 10 should have been 
returned. The Heart suit was not sufficiently strong to be touched, so long as the player knew his partner's 
suit, which may have been of equal length, and of better quality than his. This should be one of the tests 
that a player should have in his mind — Is my suit better than my partner's? Is my hand stronger than his? 
because, after all, it is the strong hand that should conduct the game, and the weak hand should play to assist 
the strong. 

The lower the card that has won the first trick, assuming it to be the best in the player's hand, the more 
disadvantageous is the return ; therefore, to work out the system thoroughly, one should divide the cases into 
classes. Say the Avinning card is the Ace in the ist, Kg or Qn in the 2nd, Kv 10 in the 3rd, less harm can 
come to your partner in the first case than in the others, because it is an even chance between the three other 
players who has the Kg. If the 2nd hand has it, probably the Kg will be put on, and your partner's suit thus 
cleared ; and if it is not in the 2nd player's hand, and your partner has it not, he must finesse. Having won 
with the Ace, and having three trumps only, we would prefer returning our partner's suit to opening a new one, 
in which we have not a certain winning trick ; /. e, if the cards are so unfortimately placed for us that we cannot 
ensure a trick. Take, for instance, a common case, Qn, Kv, 3, 2 ; suppose this to be the strongest suit, it is 
not by any means certain that you will get a trick in it. You will not do so unless your partner has Ace, Kg, 
10, or a card that will draw the Ace or Kg; but, if in addition to this Qn Kv you had the 10, the case is 
altered, and so in like manner the lead would be right from Kg, Kv, 10 and another, Kg, Qn and others, 
or a better suit than either of these. The test to our mind is that when we are sure of having the master- 
card in the suit on the 3rd round, if not before, the suit may be safely opened, and not otherwise. Of course 
this is not intended to limit a lead from a better suit, we assume we are agreed on that. An Ace 5 suit of 
course should be le<J. A 4 suit to the Ace may be safely opened, and so on ; and with four tnimps a 4 suit to 
the Qn Kv, without the 10, might be opened to advantage. As a general rule is better than nothing, we would 
impress on young players that — It is an advantage to open a strong suit, and a disadvantage to open a weak 
suit In the former case play boldly, in the latter be as reticent as possible. The subject is too long and 
important for an article of this description ; we can but throw out suggestions, and we will endeavour to return 
to the charge on another occasion. 



J. C. ON MODERN WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — My attention has been called to a letter on 'WTiist, signed by "Senex," which appeared in 
your Papers some few weeks back. It attacks my system and my courtesy. I am more concerned to defend 
the latter than the former. 

The writer says, " Some Whist-players are in the habit of using words which imply dishonourable conduct 
and moral blame to those who prefer to follow any other system than that which they so arrogantly assume to 
be the only correct method of play." In proof of this, he refers to page 70 of my "Treatise on Short Whist," 
— ^in which I endeavour to show an analogy between playing false cards and viva voce assertion of that which 
is not true — and very properly observes that a man gains few adherents by calling his partners " liars." 
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If " Senex*' is entitled to the respectable signature which he adopts, he has probably reached the age 
when joking on a serious subject is not received with any keen relish. Were this not so, he could hardly have 
believed that I intended to impute moral guilt to a man who plays a false card, or to institute any serious com- 
parison between this act and an untruth. He would not have failed to perceive that the style in which I have 
written of this practice is, throughout, a playful illustration of a maxim, which I have given very early in my 
Treatise, and which I venture to think of great value to those who wish to leam Whist, namely, " Whist is a 
language, and every card played is an intelligible sentence." My levity may have been misplaced, but I have 
difficulty in believing that it can have been generally mistaken for earnest 

If I have said that I have comparatively little concern in defending my system, it has been from the con- 
viction that, with time for considerable discussion, and with opportunity for seeing one another at work, very 
little difference would be found between " Senex" and myself, and that difference only one of degree. He 
must remember that my object in writing on the game was to add what little I was able to the facilities which 
exist for lovers of the game to become fine players at it I am very strongly persuaded — and I think that in 
this " Senex" will not differ from me — that the first and necessary step is for the learner to play for a con- 
siderable time as a mere machine, holding religiously to the well-known routine of the game, and rejecting all 
temptations to stray firom its beaten path. This time of probation will be longer or shorter, according to the 
aptitude of the learner, but when he feels that his machinery is perfect, he will, if he has the genius of the 
game, loose the rein to that genius, seize the coundess opportunities in which his old routine should be dis- 
turbed, distinguish between false cards played without sufficient reason, and those which for good reason — pro- 
bably because they ought not to be false cards to his partner — it is advisable to play ; master the infinite 
subtleties of this beautiful game, and will ask no permission from '^ Senex" or myself to play as well as we do. 

Numerous passages in my unpretending treatise, which it is not worth while here to set forth, show that, 
except as to the first stage of a Whist education, I reject all cast-iron rules which are to bend to no circum- 
stance ; and I will not presume to criticise the instances of false cards in his right-hand adversary's suit, given 
by " Senex " as being in his own occasional practice. On those occasions he doubtless has good reason for 
what he does. But I would caution those who leam from him that there is a wide difference between occa- 
sional departure from a rule, and making that departure the rule itself. Thus, I know many players who, 
when second to play, and holding the Ace King, invariably play the Ace, and holding King Queen, under 
the same circumstances, as invariably play the King, which " Senex" tells us that he occasianaiiy does himself. 
What have these players gained ? They have long since ceased to deceive their adversaries. Wlien such a 
player plays a King, I know that he does not hold the Ace. Had he held it, he would not have resisted 
the temptation of playing the false card In like manner, when, under similar circumstances, he plays the 
Queen, I know that he does not hold the King. 

I will now only add that I cordially agree with '^ Senex" in his admiration for Mathews, who was no 
doubt a most accomplished Whist-player, and so excellent a writer on the game as to have left litde to be 
added by those who have followed him. Our common appreciation of this great Whist-player strengthens 
me in the belief that if I should have the pleasure of sitting at the same Whist-table with " Senex," he will 
find as little foult with my system as I shall with his, and I am at least confident that he will make no com- 
plaint of my want of courtesy. Yours faithfully, J. C. 



CHELTENHAM WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Mogul certainly deserves his nickname, or, to speak more politely, his mm deplume. He wishes to 
be considered autocrat of the Whist table, and to share with his Gallic neighbours the appellation of Sovereign 
of Tricks ; but though we have Kings and Queens in our noble game — ^which is certainly monarchical — and 
Knaves, which is more monarchical still, yet I maintain that we Whist-players form, like the kindred literary men, 
a free and mighty Republic ; even if we wanted a King we would have a constitutional one — ^we would not 
make one of " Mogul ; " we would make one of " Clay ! " 

In Whist criticism we want good sound solid reasons. No player, however high his authority, ought to 
imitate a contemporary and ubiquitous Chess critic, who is fond of exclaiming, SU volo sic Jubeo stat quo 
ratione voluntas. 

Now '* Mogul" condemns a game sent by me, and printed in your April number, without apparendy having 
given himself the trouble of studying it Nothing can be more obvious than that the reason why you, sir, 
deemed this game worthy of insertion, is the illustration it affords, when a false card is not only allowable but 
if I may say so, derigueur, Z could lose nothing by playing false, and succeeded in winning. 

But " Mogul" cracks his joke at A^s play, who, having the Ace, passed the Queen on the supposition, as 
'' Mogul" gratuitously infers, that his other adversary has the King. But A never Uioiight anything of the kind ; 
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he was safe in all suits and therefore he gave his partner a chance of winning ; he never suspected for one 
moment Z to have the King, knowing. the open play of that player. In fact this game illustrates, forcibly, 
" Mogul's" own words — to which I ftiUy subscribe, viz. : "on the whole it seems to me that modem Whist 
requires greater judgment in playing false cards than before, Le. if injudiciously done the greater the damage, 
but if judiciously the greater the benefit" 

Thus, even if A played badly it would not detract firom the value of the game as enforcing the above 
lesson. Surely, sir, you do not pretend to publish games of Whist or Chess which are perfect on both sides ? 
In &ct, in your very last number (Hand No. 2) if B, after trick 10, had played a small Clubs he would have won 
the game instead of losing it, but your object methinks was to show how X in a desperate position succeeds in 
saving a game out of the fire, and that is a sufficient lesson. 

I advise " Mogul" to come to Cheltenham and try the waters. They will clear his sight and purge his 
pride. We can even, I think, supply him with some salt more rare than that of Epsom, I mean the salt of 
Attica. I remain. Sir, 

Your Cheltenham Correspondent. 

One of the differences between Whist past and present, suggested by Mogul's letter. 

Defunct question at the old game — Can you one ? 
Vital question at the modem game — Can you win ? H. M. P. 



DOUBLE DUMMY. 

No. VI. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club, 12th May 1870. 

A's Hand. — H A, Kg, Q, 10, 2 ; C 10, 9, 5, 4> 2 i 
D 8 ; S 5, 6. 

X*s Hand.— S Kg, 8, 7 ; D Kv, 10, 9, 3 ; H 9, 
«, 7, 6 ; C 6, 3. 

B's Hand.— D A, Kg, Q, 7, 4 ; C Q, 7 ; S Q, 4, 2; 
H Kv, s, 4. 

Z's Hand. — D 6, 5, 2 ; S A, Kv, 10, 9, 3 ; C A, 
Kg, Kv, 8; H3. 

Z tiinied up the S 3, and X and Z won the game. 



No. VII. 
By F. H. Lewis. 

A's Hand.— H Q, 5 ; D A, Q, 8 ; C A, Q ; S 5. 

X's Hand.— H Kg; D 2, 6, 10; S Kg, Q; 
C Kg, 6. 

B's Hand.— H A, Kv; D 2, 4 ; S A, Kv; C 2, 3. 
Z's Hand. — H 3, ro; D 7, 5 ; S 9, 10 ; C Kv, 7. 
Hearts Trumps. A. to lead and win every trick. 



WHIST PROBABILITIES. 

(BY PROFESSOR POLK) 



Average value of a single game 

Ditto of rubber of two games 
Ditto ditto of three games 

General average value of all rubbers 



Points. 
2*29 

658 
429 

5*44 



Field. 



WHIST CURIOSITIES. 



No. in. 

Z's Hand.~H a. Kg, Q, Ky; C A; S A, Kg, Q, Ky; 
D A, Kg, Q, Ky. 

A's HAMa— S 10, 9, 8, 7, 2 ; H 10, 9^ 8, 7; C 8» 6, 4, 2. 

X's Hand.-^ Kg, Q, Ky, 10, 9, 7, 5, 2 ; S 6^ 5, 4, 3 ; D 7. 

A's Hand.— D 10, 9, 8, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 ; H 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

Hearts tnmps. A to lead, and win three by cards against 
the four honours and apparently every winning card. 



No. IV. 

A's Hand.— H A, K, Q, Ky, 10, 9; S A, Kg; C A, Kg, 
Q, Ky. 

Z's (his opponent) Hand.— H 8, 7» ^. 5. 4» 3. 2; D A, Q, 
Ky, 10, 9. 

Hearts trumps. A, having the lead or not, loses the odd 
trick. The other hands are immaterial. 



WHIST BOOKS. 

Professor Pole has reprinted his "Theory of Whist," which previously apppeared in Major-A. It is 
published by Longman and Co., and such of our readers who have not read it cannot do better than invest the 
modest sum of 2s. in the purchase of the book, and master the principles at the earliest opportunity. 
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CRIBBAGE AT BRIGHTON. 

(A TRUE STOHY.) 



Th9 work of the day 
Was pat away, 

I sat at mine ease in mine inn, 
Where eveiy guest 
Had his song, or his jest. 
Until it seemed that the hour of rest 

Was a sluggardly plea for sin. 
But a tall weird man, with long raven hair, 
Laughed loudest of all who were gathered there, 
And he vaunted the numbers he ever scored 
When he tried his strength at the cribbage board, 
Till heedless of all but the moment's will, 
I ventured to challenge a trial of skill. 

We played, but neither was best nor worst ! 
The time went on, our friends withdrew, 
While reckless and wild my gamester grew, 

As each good night on his hearing burst — 
His lips came oft to the tankard's brim» 

And ever seemed more loath to part ; 
The game was a fierce thought-curb for him, 
I only played to humour his whim. 
And bothered my brains 
To be quit of my gains, 

And leave him as rich as he was at the start. 

The dock struck one ! 
All else were gone ! 

I sought to put the cards aside ; 
Then hope forsook 
My comrade's look, 

A dread flashed forth that he could not hide. 
And in tones of despair. 
He prayed me forbear. 
Nor leave him just yet, as the Devil was there ! 

So the cards were dealt again, and again — 
The dock struck two ! our game was o'er ; 
Come what might now, I'd play no more ! 
Then that strong man's head sank down, and doym^ 

Till upon his lean band his ham was 1^ ; 
His fisce was so set in a fearful frown. 



That pity and love for a feUow man, 
Bearing about such a terrible ban, 

Made me waver, and partly consent to remain : 
I needed repose, 
YetsUllifhechose^ 

I would sit in his chamber and watch him amain. 

We mounted the stair, we entered his room, 

He lay on the bed, I sat by the door ! 
" Not there, sir, but here I 
That port is too near. 

You'll leave me alone ere the danger is o'er I 
Look ! do you not see them, those black grinning things, 

And the eyes, and the teeth, and the claws they assume. 
And that monster who flaps with his fiery wings 
To parch me ! to scorch me ! Ah ! see what he brings, 
A wan, weary woman, who wantonly clings 

Round my neck! round my knees! Drink! drink! I implore." 

I sat where he wished me, though hardly at ease, 
And heard of the wonderful things he had seen. 
Of the strange savage people 'mong whom he had been. 

Of ventures in perilous countries and seas, 
While ever anon, 
The freniy came on. 

In £uides more wilful and harder to please. 
Till he pictured such horrors by word and by look, 

That I listened, and gazed. 

Aghast and amazed. 
His life's conjured phantom sense hardly might brook. 

Still I soothed as I might. 
Then proposed to recite, 

And began Mrs. Heman's " Last Mardi of the Cid," 
I spake in a monotone, stilly and slow, 
Aud« haply, the verses' monotonous flow 
Achieved what was wished, for he presently slept, 
And then with dumb feet 
1 beat a retreat. 

Lest the man should awake and my parting, forbid. 
The clock rang out four 
As I stole through the door. 
And silent and darkly, to liberty crept. 



I afterwards heard that this gentleman committed suicide» some three wedu after my adventure with him. 



RoBT. B. Holt. 
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PIQUET. 



A VALUED correspondent — an accomplished player at Piquet — desires us to insert the following questions and 
answers to clear up certain misconceptions which appear to exist in the minds of Piquet players. We have 
great pleasure in complying with this suggestion. 

B and C arc playing.— C, elder hand, says, I shall leave a asks if it is ^ood? B replies, Yes. L afterwards forgets to 

card. Instead of doing so, he discards 4 cards and takes in 5, \ reckon 4 for it ; and B, who has a quart of less value, then 

and then looks at a card belonging to B, younger hand. What j claims 4 for his quart. What is the law?— ^//x. The elder hand 

is the penalty 1—Ans. He is to reckon nothing that deal. I having shewn a quart, and being told it is good, it bars the 



6 and C still playing. — C, elder hand, leaves a card, and after 
he has taken in, puts to his discard the 4 cards which he has taken. 
What is the penalty ? — Ant, They must remain with his discard, 
and he only plays with 8 cards. 



younger hand from reckoning any of equal, or less value, although 
the elder liand omits to reckon his. 



W. A. M. — ^The elder hand declares his point, which his 
opponent says is not good. Must the elder hand shew his 
pomt when he declares it, whether admitted good or not ? — Ans. 
L and B are playing.— L, elder hand, shows a quart, and I If the point is not good he need not shew it. 



THE DEAD BOUNDARY. 

In our last Number we gave a general review of the Laws of Croquet, adopted at the General Conference of 
Croquet Clubs on the 19th of January last, and expressed our opinion that the new code, although requiring a 
good deal of supplementing, is by far the best that has yet appeared. That it will obtain, and become the 
fixed law, superseding all other sets of rules, may be taken as a matter of course, as all the clubs throughout 
the country are equally mterested in supporting it, and in making it, by such revision as will be found necessary, 
a complete exponent of the views of the majority of players. 

In our re\dew we mentioned briefly the question of the " Dead Boundary,** which is introduced at the 
end of the laws for " consideration and trial," but only in a modified form. We also stated that we should 
decline to give any sort of opinion ourselves on the merits or demerits of the plan without seeing it tried over 
a period of many weeks ; and added that " the Conference," in our opinion, " had done wisely in giving it a 
fair chance, but in refusing to insert it as a substantive law." We have since had an opportunity of forming a 
decided opinion on this very important question, having witnessed a number of games played with the proposed 
change ; and as the players who tried it were not only first-rate in point of skill, but also in knowledge of the 
game, we were able to form a distinct judgment as to the effect which the law, if finally accepted, would have 
upon the game. 

We hope we shall not offend the tender feelings of the Threeshire Club when we say that our opmion with 
respect to this new law is one of almost unqualified disapproval. We shall not, however, give our objections 
in a merely vague and desultory manner, which would be very unfair to the club which has proposed the 
change, but state our reasons at full length, and explain in the most exact manner on what grounds our 
opposition to the proposed change is founded. 

We shall endeavour to prove that mstead of a rapid, bold and interesting game, it produces a slow, potter- 
ing and tedious game ; that the breaks are made much shorter, and the interest less exciting ; that the finesse 
and head work required, which constituted one of the chief characteristics and merits of the game, are greatly 
lessened ; that a victory is best sought by the slow, cautious and simple method of only making such hoops as 
seem a positive certainty, and then taking refuge under the shadow of the Dead Boundary. We shall also show 
that the new proposed rule, so far firom taking away coarse hard hitting, adds the very defect it assumes 
to cure, and leads to strong, somewhat useless, and a very conspicuous (we had ahnost said dangerous) slashing 
about of the balls. Lastly, that the time taken up by matches when this law is observed will consume the 
whole day, and that the ultimate and one of the worst effects will be that ordinary players will find it very 
difficult to follow the game, which, from the smalhiess of the breaks, and the cautious manner in which 
the game proceeds, will be profoundly dull to spectators ; — and if there is one thing in which the future of the 
game is imperilled, it is in this very point, viz. : that the large number of non-players, who are at present some* 
what against the game, may, after giving it as they think a fair chance, not be able to find anything in it 

This is a long list of faults, and a formidable one ; we are prepared not only to make it good, but we 
venture to say that if the innovation receives that careful attention which every proposed change deserves, the 
majority of players will come round to our way of thinking before the close of this season. 

The only doubt in our mind is, will the question receive this requisite amount of attention ? We must 
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point out that there is a very manifest injury being done to the game — or rather being attempted to be done — 
by second-rate players. The injury projected does not come from players of the first or of the last order, but 
from those who occupy the second place, and are ambitious to be on more equal footing with the first. The 
Dead Boundary, if adopted, would serve to a great extent to equalise the play. The fine player would be 
pulled down to the level of the indifferent player — ^a consummation devoutly to be wished for by the latter per- 
sonage, and not at all conducing to the interests of the game. It may be stated as a general rule thai all 
levelling measures are opposite to success in the matter of games. The Dead Boimdary is of this nature. 
Really good players will invariably choose the boldest and directest way of winning, leaving the timid and 
careful method to those whose nerve and skill are not sufficient to take the directer road to victory. With the 
Dead Boundary, however, this does not pay. A cautious manner of making two or three hoops at a time, 
and, as it were, edging round the ground, is the safest method. By this means all the finer combinations are 
lost, and the result is a pettifogging, slow and interest-less game. 



Diagram I. 



Diagram II. 




(i.) It is 4*s turn to play, and it is clear that a splitting stroke off 2 to make the 6th hoop will not be an 
easy matter. The player, if not of the first-rate order, will not attempt it, but, taking shelter under the Dead 
Boundary, leave the balls nearly as they are, but giving 2 an opportunity of rushing 4 to the 6th hoop next turn. 

And what will 3 and i then do? No. i, not being first-rate, will pursue the same timid policy: will hit 
3, and send both to the Dead Boundary, opposite the hoop of 3 and i. Thus both players will go on sneaking 
by the Dead Boundary to their hoops, whereas if there was no such thing they would be compelled to separate 
the hostile balls, and would be driven to attemptthose combinations which now form the very beauty of the game ? 

Thus (without the Dead Boundary) : The best play for 4 to pursue would be to take a stroke off 2 to i ; 
to get the rush on 3, so as to make the 6th and 7th hoops ; after the 7th hoop to pick up 2 and make the peg ; 
then play with 2 and 3, keeping one of them as the pioneering ball, and so get round. Of course there would 
be some danger at the 4th hoop back, where the player No. i would be lying, but the game would be brilliant, 
would be interesting, and there would be no choice but to play it. 

(2.) Again : 4 is to play. Without the Dead Boundary, what would a first-rate player do ? He would 
clearly attempt an over-running stroke firom 2, by which he would send 2 to the 4th hoop, and run past up to 
3, then make the 3rd hoop off 3, and play on 3 and 2 alternately. Would he do this with the Dead Boundary? 
Certainly not. Should he mistake his strength, and go off the ground near 3, he would lose his turn ; he would, 
therefore, have to make a waiting game, sending both 2 and 4 up to 3, and leaving the game for 2 next turn. 
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And this is always being the case ; the game is perpetually being left for the next ball It is only safe to 
attempt very little. But woe to the person who attempts very little in the other game. To the timid, dodging, 
cautious player, who waits and waits, defeat is almost certain. You must go on and take advantage of every 
combination, and know every combination that can be made, or you will find yourself nowhere in a very short 
time. 

We shall not with these two diagrams dismiss the subject We foresee great danger in the manner in 
which the new theory is insinuated, and we were not aware till lately of the great evils it would produce, 
and of the damaging effect it would have on the game. We shall, therefore, give four diagrams in our next 
impression, and make good by our illustration of them every separate charge which we have brought forward 
against the Dead Boundary. 



REVIEWS. — BEZIQUE.' 



Another, yet another book on Bezique ! It seems the nature of players at this " fascinating game" (we are 
obliged to follow the customary language) to rush into print the moment they have mastered the principles of 
the game, although we arc bound to add some of the writers have not had the decency to wait until they had 
acquired a knowledge of the A B C thereof. The new book is by Battle Axe, who dates from the Temple, 
and defines Bezique or Besaigue as the double hatchet, or the English Poleaxe, compound words which refer 
to the principal combination in the game — two Queens of Spades, and two Knaves of Diamonds. 

The author gives the reasons why he produces this book, and here they are : — " It will no doubt be asked 
why I thrust myself on the public when so many treatises on this most 'fascinating' of all games for two 
persons are daily advertised ? Simply because (so far as I know) there is only one correct, as Bezique is now 
played — that by Mr. Baldwin, and it does not explain principles, without a knowledge of which no one can 
play even tolerably well." The reasoning is not conclusive, but the author wanted to write a book, and, reason 
or no reason, he would have done so ; but we outsiders may say, if Mr. Baldwin's book is so good, why should 
another be written ? The author tells us that in one deal a man may make 2,000. We fail to see how the 
cards can be divided to produce this result. He does not let you make single and then double Bezique. He 
gives some plain rules for play, and some useful odds for the benefit of the unlearned. We do not pretend 
that these odds are strictly accurate, but in the rough they are sufficiently right for practical purposes. This is 
the useful part of the book. In other respects the guidance is small, but the information the author gives is 
written in a simple and, effective style, and if no book had been published on the subject, we should haye 
anticipated for it a considerable circulation. As it is, we fear it is too late in the market The author has ' a 
hit at some other author on Bezique, who we fear we must have neglected. Some one, he says, has written a 
book of 100 pages, on each of which there is at least one mistake. Happily we never met with a book on 
the subject containing 100 pages, and for this mercy we have ample reason to be grateful 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Lex. — Cutting bars your right to claim the revoke. If you 
have a suspicion that a revoke has taken place, you should not 
let the cards be cut for the next deaL 

Muff. — It is very dangerous for an outsider to talk of the 
play of the hand until the score is properlv claimed. We have 
so repeatedly seen such conversation recall to the mind of the 
players that they have not scored honours, that we are much 
surprised at the outsiders' temerity. They will certainly have to 
pay handsomely for their gift of speech some day. 

Chess.— Gamma.— You will find the tour of the Knight very 
folly ezpluned in Na 2 of Vol. 2 of these papers. 



W. H. — There must be men at all Clubs that make themselves 
a nuisance to others. It is a recognised principle of Club exist- 
ence. We have one in our eyes now that annoys us like a gadfly 
does a cow. This nuisance walks round the table, or looks at 
two hands, and at the end of the hand invariably tells one of the 
players that if it had not been for this finesse, or that something 
else, he would have got the odd trick. We need hardly add, he 
b wrong nine times out of ten ; but then he is so impervious to ar- 
gument, and so loud in his tone of voice, that no sane man, in cool 
blood, will risk a discussion. 

W. J. C. — Thanks for your letter. — ^You will see we have 
made use of your information. 



• B^que : by Battle Axe. J. J. Tivcr, 38 Chanceiy-lan^. 
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M. — Heart played ; I put on a Diamond, having a Heart: 
my partner wins the trick, and before tuminj; it I tell him T have 
a Heart, and request him to stop ; instead of which, he turns and 
quits the trick. Ts this a revoke ? — j4»s. Certainly — your j>artner 
has complete<l the revoke ; you are lx)und by his acts, and if he 
will not attend to your request, you must suffer for his folly. You 
could have prevented an adversary from completing the revoke, 
but not your partner, who, in this instance (and we are painfully 
aware that it Is too often the case) was your greatest enemy at 
the table. 

P.P. — With good players, having Ace, Queen, and another 
or others, when a Knave is led, and you are 2nd player, never put 
on the Queen : either the Ace or the small one is the right card. 
There is no King in the leader's hand ; it is therefore either in 
your left-hand adversary's, or your partner's, — it is an even 
chance which. If in your partner's, you have done no good by 
putting on the Queen, l^ecause he could have won it with the 
King, and you would remain with the two king cards of the 
suit ; if your adversary has it, he simply kills your Queen : 
whereas, if you put on the Ace, and the original leader again 
leads the suit (unless it is a 10 led), the 3rd hand must put on 
the King, and your Queen remains good ; and so, if the original 
3rd player gets in and leads the suit the 2nd time, he must lead 
out the King, and your Queen remains goo<l ; therefore it never 
answers to play the Queen. This is a mistake so commonly com- 
mitted, that we cannot account for it, except on the supposition 
that the players do not know the leads. 

J. P. — Problem No. 5 receive<l with thanks. It shall be 
duly examined. Your principle is the correct one. You cannot 
soar too high if you desire perfection. 

J. Chapi.tn. — The play of the hand you send is made pur- 
posely as difficult and incomprehensible as possible, Many 
people admire that which they do not understand ; — hence the 
reason for the admiration of Iwid Whist and Tennyson's Poetry. 
Whist and Poetry should, in our opinion, be equally simple. If 
you puzzle your partner's brains unnecessarily, then you are no 
more entitled to rank as a good player than the poet as a good 
poet who writes simple thoughts in such language that the 
meaning can only be detected by deep study. A fortiori, the 
]X)et is not a goo<l poet, nor the player a good player, whose 
1:1 eas have little in them when the meaning is discovered. 

M. W. — Certainly ; we are always pleased to receive good 
Problems. 

B. and I?. — After the han<l is commenced vou have no right to 
ask who dealt. Your adversaries are not l)ound to answer if 
asketl. and your partner should not do so. It follows that you 
have no right to ask if the cards are properly placed for the next 
deal. You cannot get information by a manoeuvre which you 
cannot get in a straightforward way. 

C. M. and B. — A player may a'^k his partner how many cards 
he has in his hand. Vou may ask your partner if he has one of 
the suit le<l, the object of w hich is to prevent a revoke ; and you 
may, we think, ask if he has 13 cards at starting, which is with the 
same object. I^ater on in the hand, the point might be more 
open to<loubt ; but we think he might do so even then. If he 
dropped a card, you clearly have -si right to tell him he has done 
St). He and you may gel the recpiired information by counting 
the tricks on the table, .and seeing how many you have left. We 
are writing now on the rssumption that you ask your j^artner 
how many cards he has left, because you fancy you miss a card 
from your own hand ; and as you can get this information legally 
by an indirect method, we think it may be properly obtaine<l 
directly. 

Visitor. — Yju will find the IVi'stmiustcr Papers in the 
reading room at the Crystal Palace. 

Gamm/. — "rol lems receive.!. Do not be so hurried in your 
compositic ns : ket p them by you for a short time, and look at 
them once a week. Perfection in I*roblem-making can only l>e 
obtained by study and patience. Supposing the two you have 
returned are as cmily mended as you suggest, surely a little more 
study would have bccn good for ygu anothc Problems. 
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W. C. C. (Manchester). — Three Problems received with 
thanks. We have written to you privately. If you don't receive 
our letter, it is because you have given an insufficient address. 

Cards. — In our notices to correspondents, last month, we said 
the only cards of the tinted ])attern that would deal proi>erly, 
were those manufactured by Messrs. Bancks. This was a mis- 
print ; we meant, Messrs. Hunt's tinted cards alone dealt 
properly. 

G. H. G.--The game you sent was marked for insertion. 
It has, however, since appeared in the Illustrated Nc7vs and 
Beils Lt/e, and you must be aware that it is contrary to our 
principles to insert publishetl games. If you desire a game of 
yours to appear in our Papers, you must send it to us and not to 
other papers, and if it has sufficient merit it will always be 
gratefully received. 

Thatched Hoitsk Club. — "A" revokes. The hand is 
concluded and the cards cut for the next deal. Whilst X, A's 
adversary, is dealing, he stops and claims the revoke, which A 
admits, but says that X is too late. The subject is discussed, 
when X says it can be claimed before the tnimp card is turned 
up. A's partner says this is so, and a bystander is consulted, 
who is of the same opinion, and thereupon A and his partner 
pay the ]x>ints for the rubber. The 3 for the revoke made X 
the rubber. A now finds that the revoke was claimed too late, 
and wishes the money to 1^ returned. Should X and Z con.senl 
to this? — Atts. Certainly not. The money is paid and there is 
an end of it. The claim of the revoke was, of course, made too 
late. Both X and his partner ought to know the law. By- 
standers, of course, ought to have known, and if they did not 
know they should not decide without looking at the Book. 
Whist j)layers should carry Cavendish's sixpenny rules in their 

1>ocket. There has been an error committe<l, for which A antl 
lis jiartner must suffer, l>ecause it would never do to reopen a 
rubl)er after it was paid for, whether by mistake or otherwise. 
If the nibber could be reopened in this way, you would have 
claims innumerable of rubbers either sup|X)sed to have l>een lost 
when only one game was played, or where four games were 
played. Payment buries the nil)ber. 

H. M. P. — Hand receivetl, and it shall be duly examinetl. 
We wish you could induce your friends to take down a few of 
their best hands. 

BivGiNXKR. — Never waver in your principles because out- 
siders, who have not watched the game, find fault with your 
play. You must bear silly criticisms as the rest of us have to do. 
The best play is often misunderstood, l)ecausc the critic has not 
the capacity to understand what you are trying to do. We ha<l 
an instance of this occur to us within the last few days, as much 
like your case as possible, and which will exemplify the position 
better than your's. We had the major tenace and another trump, 
and the best Club. The minor tenace (no other tnunp in) we 
knew was in our right-hand adversary's hand, who led a losinj; 
Diamond. We did not know who had the best Diamond, but 
we did know that our partner had three Clubs, all that were in, 
except the best, which was in our hand. To make the game wc 
had to win ever)' trick. In any event wc must be 3. To the 
Diamond letl we discarded the best Club, and as it tumetl out, 
the best Diamond was against us. Thereupon there was a roar 
of indignation from the outsiders, and a chuckle by an opix)nent 
at the table (who knows nearly as much of Whist as could be 
leirnt in a day) that he should have been pretty well blown up 
if he had done such a thing ; whereas, if he had had any brains, 
he would have seen that by no possil)Ie way could we have won 
the game by trumping. Whereas, if our partner .had the l)esi 
Diamond, against such a ])Iaycr we had a reasonable chance of 
winning, which we took. It is true that against good play, even if 
our partner had the best Diamond, we could not have won ; 
because, if our partner led the best Club, and the duffer posset I 
if, as heough*, nc still niitst save the game : but we do not e\]-)ect 
t'lis species of player to look beyond his nose. We were, there- 
fore, scolded by a person absolutely ignorant of the game, fordoing 
that which any player of ordinary capacity would have done. 
Play for the score of 3 or 5, — you are not much better off at 4 
than at 3 j whereas 5 is a material hostage for the rubber. 
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The fifteenth annual meeting of the West Yorkshire Chess Association was held at Halifax on the 21st of May 
last There was a large gathering of chess-players, and five tournaments were formed, in which twenty-six 
players contested. In the first-class tournament Mr. Watkinson, President of the Huddersfield Chess Club, 
gained the first prize, defeating the Rev. A. B. Skipworth, who took second honours. 

The prize awarded to the second division of the first-class was won by Mr. J. H. Finlinson, also of the 
Huddersfield Club, and the prize in the second-class tournament was taken by Mr. Stokoe, who, we believe, is 
claimed by "Canny Newcarsel." 

On the Tuesday evening Herr Steinitz held a seance^ and played, simultaneously, six games, blindfold, 
against the following strong players : — ^J. Riley, Leeds ; J. H. FinUnson, Huddersfield ; Mrs. Wilms, Messrs. 
J. Stringer, J. Walsh, and E. Francis, of Halifax. Mr. Steinitz won all his games ; but we have been informed 
that the lady-player was only defeated after a protracted and gallant contest. The game between Mr. Watkin- 
son and Mr. Skipworth was exceedingly well played by both gentlemen, and we shall find space for it next 
month. In the meantime we give one of the most amusing of the blindfold games by Herr Steinitz. 



White. 
Herr Steinitz. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. PtoQ4 

5. Kt takes P 

6. B to K 3 

7. K Kt to Kt 5 



Black. 
Mr. Walsh. 

1. P to Q B 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. P to K R 3 

4. P takes P 

5. Q to Kt 3 

6. Q takes Kt P 

7. Q to Kt 5 



White. 
Herr Steinitz. 

8. Kt to Q B 7 ch 

9. B to Q 2 

10. R to Q Kt sq 

11. B to Q3 

12. QKt to Kt 5 

13. P takes Kt 

14. Kt to K 6 ch & wins 



Black. 
Mr. Walsh. 

8. KtoQsq 

9. R to Kt sq 

10. Q to Q 5 

11. Kt to Kt 5 

1 2. Kt takes B ch 

13. Q takes Q P 



Chess has been slightly neglected at Oxford for some time past, but the recent re-establishment of the 
University Chess Club is an indication of a reviving interest in the game. We learn from the Oxford 
Undergraduate^ Joumaly that the committee procured the assent of the dub to obtaining an exhibition of 
blindfold play from Herr Steinitz. 

We have pleasure in quoting the account fi-om the journal referred to. 

" A private subscription among members having been started to relieve the Club funds of a portion of this extra expense, the 
Committee generously determined to throw open the first seance to the whole University. By the kindness of the Mayor they were 
fortunate in securing the Town Council Chamber for the occasion : and on Tuesday, the 17th inst, within less than a week from the 
time when the proposal was made to the Club, the very interesting exhibition of which we are about to speak took place. At 7.15 
p.m. Herr Steinitz commenced six simultaneous blindfold games against the representatives selected by the Club : — The Rev. C. E. 
kanken, Wadham ; Mr. Anthony, Ch. Ch. (the President); Lord R. Churchill, Merton ; Mr. Holland, University; Mr. Linton, 
University ; and Mr. Wild, Ch. Ch. At 11.50 Mr. Ranken, who is one of the finest English amateurs, and was President of the 
Club for its first three terms, compelled Herr Steinitz after a splendid struggle to resign to him : the other five games were adjourned, 
on account of the late hour, until the following night, the position in each being strongly in favour of Herr Steinitz. A very large 
number of .University men (some hundreds, it is said), together with several of the leading townsmen, were present : the majority 
had probably never before witnessed blindfold play in any degree of excellence ; all were equally astonished at the unfailing accuracy 
of memory, the soundness and brilliancy of attack, displayed by the great German player, Awhile conducting so many games at once 
against picked antagonists. 

On Wednesday, at 7 P'^i** the Club held its ordinary weekly meeting, in its present room, at 18 Broad-street, when there was 
a full attendance of members and visitors introduced by them. Herr Steinitz resumed the five unfinished games, playing with great 
rapidity, and winning all in a very few moves. He then undertook twelve games simultaneously (not blindfolded) agamst the like 
number of members and strangers, whom he defeated without exception, only one or two giving him the least difficulty. In the 
afternoon he had played against Mr. Ranken, Mr. Anthony, and Lord R. Churchill ; the allies made a grand fight, and after six 
hours the game was drawn, Herr Steinitz complimented the Club on the vigorous resistance which he had experienced in the 
blindfold play, and expressed his great pleasure at all the arrangements of the Committee ; we are sure that on their part the 
gratification was equa). It is the intention of the Club in future to invite celebrated players down in the course of every term ; these 
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the kingdon 

The next annual meeting of the Counties Chess Association will be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the ist 
of August next and following days, under the presidency of Lord Ravensworth. The usual ;£io and ■£$ 
prizes will be awarded, and the Challenge Cup, won by Mr. Thorold in 1868, and by the Rev. Mr. Slupworth 
last year, will be again played for. A full programme is promised in the August number of our excellent 
contemporary, the CAess Quarterly, which wilFbe published about the middle of July for the purpose. 
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Problem No. IX. — By Victor Gorgias. 



BLACK. 



Problem No. X. — By W. C. Cotton. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. XI. — By R. Ormond. 



BLACK. 



Problem No. XII. — By V. N. Portilla. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE MAY NUMBER. 



No. I. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. R from Q 3 to Q 5 i. P takes R 

2. P to Q 3 ch a. K ukc-s R 

3. B oiatcs 



No. IL 



WHITE. 

X. K to K sq 

a. Kt to K 6 

3. R to Q B 5 

4. R to K 5 mate 



BLACK. 

1. K takes R 

2. K moves 
Do. 



No. in. 



WHITE, 

1. Q to Kt 3 

2. Q to B 2 

3. Q to Kt 3 

4. Q mates 



BLACK. 

1. R to Q 4 

2. P to B 4 best 

3. Anything 



No. IV. 

We withhold the Solution of this 
Problem until next month. 
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GAMES. 

GAME VII. — Mr. Wormald and another Amateur, the former yielding the odds of the exchange (a). 

Remove White Q R and Black K Kt. 



White. 
Mr. Wormald. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. KKttoB3 

4. B to K 2 

5. Q Kt to B 3 

6. Castles 

7. P to Q 3 

8. Kt takes Kt 

9. Kt to K Kt 3 

10. Q to K 2 

11. PtoKB 5 

1 2. P takes P 



Black. 
Amateur. 

.1. PtoK3 

2. PtoQB4 

3. Q Kt to B 3 

4. P to Q Kt 3 

5. B to Q Kt 2 

6. Kt to Q 5 (b) 

. 7. Kt takes B ch (c) 

8. B to K 2 

9. P to Q 4 

TO. P to K Kt 3 (d) 

11. Kt's P takes P 

12. Q to Q 2 



\Vhite. 
Mr. Wormald. 

13. Kt to K 5 (e) 

14. Kt takes K B P 

15. QtoR 5 

16. P takes P 

17. Q takes R 

18. Kt to K B 5 

19. P takes Q 

20. B to K Kt 5 

21. B to K 7 (g) 

22. Kt takes R ch 

23. P Queens 

24. R takes B ch 



Black. 
Amateur. 

13. Q to Q Kt 4 

14. R to K B 

15. RtakQs Kt 

16. Castles (f) 

17. QtoK 

18. Q takes Q 

19. B to B 

20. R to Q 2 

21. R takes B 

22. B takes Kt 

23. B takes Q 

And Black resigns. 



(a) This species of odds is of doubtful advantage ; because the giver of the R having the first move and his Kt coming 
immediately into play, he obtains an attack, which, as the second player is without a Kt to defend himself, goes far to com^iensate 
for the want of the pDnderous power of the R, which can only be made available towards the end of the game. 

(b) Apparently with the sole object of exchanging the pieces. 

(c) Black carries out his design, but he had better have left the Kt where it was, (d) We think this a bad move, 
(e) A sacrifice that would only occur to a fine player. (f) He has nothing else to do, 

(g) Mr, Wormald finishes the game very prettily. 



GAME VIII. — Between Messrs. Charlo^on and White, of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Chess Club. 


White. 




Black. 

1 




White. 


Black. 


Mr. Charleton. 




Mr. White. 




Mr. Charleton. 


Mr. White. 


I. P to K 4 


I. 


PtoK4 


20. 


BtoK4 


20. Kt to Q B 3 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


21. 


P to K Kt 4 


21. Kt to (3 5 


3. B to Q B 4 


3- 


B to Q B 4 


22. 


R to Q B 3 


22. R to Q 3 


4. PtoQKt4 


4. 


B takes P 


23. 


R to K R 3 


23. K R to Q square 


S. P to Q B 3 


5. 


B to Q B 4 


24. 


P to K Kt 5 


24. R takes P 


6. P to Q 4 


6. 


P takes P 


25- 


R takes K R P 


25. R to K R 3 


7. Castles 


7. 


RtoQ3 


26. 


R takes R 


26. P takes R 


8. P takes P 


8. 


B to Q Kt 3 


27. 


P to K R 4 


27. Q to K B 3 


9. P to Q 5 


9. 


Kt to Q R 4 


28. 


R to K Kt square 


28. R to Q 2 


10. B to Q Kt 2 


10. 


Kt to K 2 


29. 


Q to K R 5 


29. R to Kt 2 


II. KtoQB3(a) 


II. 


Castles 


30. 


B takes Kt. 


30. K P takes B 


12. BtoQ3 


12. 


Kt to Kt 3 


31- 


PtoQ6 


31. K to B square 


13. Kt to K 2 


13- 


P to K B 3 (b) 


32. 


P to Q 7 (c) 


32. Q to K 2 


14. Kt to Kt 3 


14. 


Kt.to K 4 


33- 


P to K B 6 (d) 


33. Q takes B (ch) 


15. Kt takes Kt 


15. 


Q P takes Kt 


34. 


P to K B 3 


34. Q to K 3 


16. K to R square 


16. 


QtoK 2 


35. 


P takes R (ch) 


35. K takes P 


17. KttoKBs 


17. 


B takes Kt 


36. 


P takes P (e) 


36. Q takes P 


18. P takes B 


18. 


R to Q B 4 


37. 


P takes P (ch) 


Resigns. 


19. R to Q B square 


19. 


Q R to Q square 




^ 




(a) Our young readers may 


be told that if White played B ta 


kes K Kt P he would speedily los 


e the game, (\j. : — 






B takes K Kt P 




R to Kt sq 








B to K B 6 




Kt takes K B 








Q to Q R 4 (ch) 




Q toQ2 








Q takes Kt 




R takes Kt P (ch) and w 


ins. 



(b) A useful move in this variation of the Evans Gambit. 

(c) Very well conceived. If Q takes P, then follows Q to K 8, &c. 
(e) Curiously enough, he cannot Queen the Pawn because of Q to R 6 mate, 
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GAMES. 

GAME IX. — Between Mr. Steinitz and an Amateur. — ^Vienna Opening. 



White. 




Black. , 




White. 




Black. 


Mr. Steinitz. 




Amateur. 




Mr. Steinitz. 


• 


Amateur. 


I. P to K 4 


I. 


PtoK4 


16. 


Kt to K Kt 3 


16. 


P to Q R 4 


2. Q Kt to B 3 


2. 


Kt to K B 3 


17. 


P to Q R 4 


17. 


P to K B 4 


3. P to K B 4 


3- 


PtoQ4 


18. 


BtoK3 


18. 


P to K R 3 


4. P takes Q P 


4. 


P to K 5 (a) 


19. 


P to K R 4 


19. 


Kt to B sq (e) 


5. Q to K 2 (b) 


s. 


B to K Kt s 


20. 


P to Q 6 dis ch 


20. 


KtoR2 


6. Q to K 3 


6. 


B to K B 4 


21. 


P takes P 


21. 


Q takes P at B 2 


7. B to B 4 


7. 


Q Kt to Q 2 


22. 


Kt to Q 5 


22. 


QtoB3 


8. Kt to K B 3 


8. 


B to Q B 4 


23. 


Kt to K 2 


23. 


RtoR3 


9. P to Q 4 


9. 


Castles 


24. 


Kt to Q 4 


24. 


QtoQ 2 


10. Kt to K R 4 


10. 


Kt to Kt 5 


25. 


Q R to Q sq 


25. 


Kt to K 2 


II. Qto Kt3 


II. 


B takes P 


26. 


Kt to K B 3 (f ) 


26. 


Q to K sq 


12. Kt takes B (c) 


12. 


B to B 7 ch 


27. 


Kt to Kt 5 ch 


27. 


P takes Kt 


13. Q takes B 


13. 


Kt Ukes Q 


28. 


P takes P dis ch 


28. 


K to Kt 2 


14. K takes Kt 


14. 


Kt to Kt 3 (d) 


29. 


B to Q 4 ch 


29. 


KtoB2 


15. Q B to Kt 3 


15. 


P to K Kt 3 


30. 


Kt to B 7 dis ch 




Resigns 



(a) The opening is now resolved into Falkbeer's well-known variation of the King's Gambit declined 

(b) This is a novelty, and \A'as first adopted by Mr. Steinitz against M. From in the Paris Tourney. 

(c) The sacrifice of the Q for the three minor pieces is perfectly sound. 

(d) If Q to K B 3, White could reply with P to K Kt 4, &c. • 

(c) With the intention of playing it afterwards to Q 3* (f ) Threatening to win the Q by Kt to K B 6 ch. 



GAME X.- 


-Played in tfie Challenge Cup Tourney, at the Dublin Chess Club. 


White. 




Black. 




White. 




Black* 


»Mr. PiM. 




Mr. Barry. 




Mr. PiM. 




Mr. Barry. 


I. K Kt to B 3 


I. 


PtoQ4 


17. 


Kt to K 4 


17. 


Kt to Q 4 


2. P to Q 4 


2. 


K Kt to B 3 


18. 


QtoQ 2 


18. 


Kt to K 3 


3. P to Q B 4 


3. 


PtoK3 


19. 


P to Kt 3 


19. 


P to K R 3 


4. Kt to B 3 


4. 


B to Kt s 


20. 


Q R to K sq 


20. 


Kt to K 2 


5. P to K 3 


5. 


Castles 


21. 


Kt to B 6 ch (b) 


21. 


P takes Kt 


6. B to Q 3 


6. 


P takes P 


22. 


Q takes P (c) 


22. 


Kt to Kt 3 


7. B takes P 


7. 


P to Q Kt 3 


23- 


B takes Kt 


23. 


P takes B 


8. P to Q R 3 


8. 


B takes Kt 


24. 


Q takes P ch 


24. 


Kt to Kt 2 


9. P takes B 


9. 


B to Kt 2 


25- 


PtoQs 


25. 


RtoKB 


10. Castles 


10. 


Q Kt to Q 2 


26. 


R to K 6 


26. 


R to B 2 


II. B toQ3 


II. 


R to K sq 


27. 


K R to K sq 


27. 


Q to K B sq 


12. Kt to Q 2 


12. 


PtoK4 


28. 


K R to K 4 


28. 


B takes P 


13. Q to B 2 


13. 


P takes Q P 


29. 


R to K R 4. 


29. 


R to Q 2 (d) 


14. B P takes P 


14. 


Q Kt to B sq 


30. 


Q checks, winning 






15. P to B 3 (a) 


15- 


R takes K P 




Queen next move 






16. B to Kt 2 


16. 


R to K sq 











(a) White here gives up a Pawn to win the exchange ; but afterwards finds it would cost too much. 

(b) Very good and sound. (c) White should have first played R takes Kt, and Black could not save the game. 

(d) An unaccountable oversight; Black had only to check with the Q, and afterwards take R with B to secure at least a drawn 



game. 
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THE THEORY OF MODERN WHIST. 

In our May Number we promised to explain why the arguments of Mogul failed to convince us that there were 
no conventional leads in Whist. We find a difficulty in replying, because of the very slight difference of 
opinion there is between us. A careful examination of Mogul's letter does not shew such vital opposition as 
one might be led to expect from the vehemence with which he declares us to have been " utterly and per- 
niciously wrong" in our exposition. When he says that "the rules of play are the result of calculation and 
experience as to the best chances of trick-making, and the inferences made from play are rational and logical 
deductions, and not merely conventional knowledge," he very nearly agrees with our own explanation. But if 
he means to say that the rules of play are the result of these causes alone, and that they are never influenced 
by the desire to inform the partner of the remaining cards in the suit, we differ from him, and will try to shew 
that the best modern authorities do repeatedly recognise such play. When, at a later period of his letter, 
Mogul says, that under certain circumstances a particular card is played, not for the purpose of infonning your 
partner but to avoid misleading him, we feel that he is really admitting our case, and indulging in a harmless 
play upon words. In playing dummy, or in two-handed games, the same cards are not played as at Whist, 
because, in the one case, the great desire of the player is to deceive his opponents, and in the other he 
recognises the truth of the maxim that ** It is of more importance to inform your partner than to deceive your 
adversaries." And we feel tolerably certain when Mogul is playing with a partner, practised, shrewd, and 
of good judgment, but ignorant of book, that he himself will not always lead the card which he would do if 
his partner were better able to infer. 

. Mogul adds that certain suits are not distinguished by any difference in the lead, and that if the play 
were conventional, there would be an attempt to distinguish them. Such an attempt would no doubt have 
been made, if there were any probability of its success, and if Mogul will only point out by what convention 
they can be indicated without leading to confusion, we believe that in a very short time they will be adopted 
by all good players. Before pointing out the care with which the very small means for signalling at Whist has 
been economised, we will give a few extracts from J. C. and Cavendish, to show their opinion on the point 
at issue. 

Cavendish. " The conversation of the game : " " 

** The mstnicted player frequently selects one card in ^Dreference \o another, with the sole object of aflfording information. 
When the principle is carried thus far, the play becomes purely conventional." 

This extract from Cavendish is so conclusive on the point between Mogul and ourselves, that we do not 
think it necessary to give any further proofs of the opinion of this writer, but pass on to J. C. 

J. C, speaking of the differences between French practice and ours, first, in reference to the lead of Ace 
from Ace and four small cards as we do, or Ace and three only as they do, says : 

** 1 advise adherence to the old rule, as given above, and feel at least sure that, right or wrong, it is good policy to observe it, 
until it is shown to be wrong and generally discontinued." 

The French also lead the Knave from King, Knave, ten and others in tnimps. On this J. C. says : 

" It may be right— there is little real difference in the two systems, but, as long as our practice remains what it is, and what it 
has always been, the Knave, from King, Knave, ten and others in trumps, is as wrong a card to play in England, as from the same 
suit the ten would be in France." 

In discussing the proposed lead from intermediate sequences, he points out that such lead fails to convey 
certain information to the partner, and adds : 

*' These disadvantages, tending as they do to mystify the game, appear to me to more than counterbalance the small advantage 
of making sure that the first trick is not given away to a very small card." 

On the lead of the Knave from a tierce to the King and others, he says : 

" But perhaps he thinks the rule a bad one. Be it so, though I differ from him, my objection still remains in full force. The 
rule is known and observed by the best players, and he, for some crotchet of his own, has refused me the information which I have 
a right to expect from him, and which, in the last few cards of the hand, will very probably make the difference of my knowing, or 
being ignorant, whether I can win or save the game." 

On playing the King second hand, from King and another : 

'* My reasons may not convince you in this, which has always been a vexed question, but unless there is some very obvious 
reason why it is of vital importance for me to get the lead, my partner at least knows, when I play the King second hand, not being 
trumps, that I either hold the Ace with or without others, or no other card of the suit, and I have given him information which may 
be of great value to him. If you object to my rule, take the other course, and always play your King. It is better for you to be 
uniformly wrong than to be sometimes right and sometimes wrong, and to leave your partner in constant uncertainty as to the state 
of your hand." 

We could easily multiply quotations from both these writers, to shew that they at least recognise a 
conventional system of play, for the sake of informing. In one of the above instances, what is right in one 
country is wrong in another, for this reason. In another — the case of intermediate sequences — a slightly 
increased chance of trick-making is deliberately condemned, because the play which takes that chance does 
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not infonn the partner. We think, then, it must be considered clear that neither J. C. nor Cavendish would 
agree with Mogul in saying that, " the fact is that the rules are the result of calculation and experience (alone), 
as to the best chance of trick-making, and the inferences made from play are rational and logical deductions, 
and not merely conventional knowledge." 

So much for authority ; and now we may put one case to Mogul as a crucial test of the principle. From 
an Ace King suit, which is the best card to lead for the purpose of making tricks ? The old fashioned players 
played the Ace, and we have heard it said by one of them that there is this danger in leading the King — that 
if playing for the odd trick and a saw established, the leader's partner might trump the King, in his uncertainty 
as to the position of the Ace. No such danger can arise from leading the Ace, and yet in this case, where the 
chances of trick-making are, to however slight an extent, with one mode of play, the other is deliberately 
adopted because of the information afforded to your partner. 

But perhaps Mogul is not aware of the careful skill with which, what we still venture to call, the con- 
ventional code of signals has been constructed, at least as regards the leads. We will attempt to shew 
something of this in the following analysis of the leads. There are two kinds of numerically strong suits — 
those which you can clear for yourself, and those in which your partner's assistance is required. In the latter 
it has been found that most information is conveyed by leading the lowest card in the suit. In the former 
case a more elaborate arrangement is required, of which this is the outline. There are twelve combinations of 
cards in each plain suit where it is advisable to lead one of the six highest cards (a nine or higher card), even 
when you have lower ones in your hand. 



1. Ace, Q, Kv, &c. 

2. Ace, Kv, lo, 9, &c. 

3. Ace, four or more small cards. 

4. Ace, Kg, &c. 



5. Kg, Q, &c. . 

6. Q, Kv, 10, &c. 

7. Kg, Q, Kv, and two small cards. 

8. Kv, 10, 9, &c. 



9. Kg, Kv, 10, &c. 

10. 10, 9, 8, &c. 

11. Ace, Q, 10, 9, &c. 

12. Kg, Kv, 10, 9, &c. 



Here you have twelve varieties of hands to exhibit and only six cards to use as signals. The lead of the Queen 
also can be made to indicate only one of these hands — No. 6 — without disadvantage in making tricks. It is 
clear, then, that each card led must be made the signal of two different combinations of cards, and that one of 
the leads must bear the weight of three alternative inferences. Now, mark the skill with which this apparent 
confusion is surmounted, and each card forced to declare its companions. Three hands are apportioned to 
the Ace lead, because, as the lead does not change, the playel* can distinguish between these three by his 
second lead. The lead of the King will indicate one or other of the hands appropriated to it by passing 
round or being covered, while the leads of the Knave, the 10 and the 9 have been so arranged that in each 
case any one of four cards, either held by the player or falling to the trick, will determine which of the two 
hands allotted to each the card is the signal of. It requires much more belief in the action of chance than we 
possess to believe that a system so elaborately discriminative should have made itself, or that it can, with any 
justice, be denied the epithet of conventional. 

We are at a loss to understand why so many players, for Mogul is not the only one, should shew so much 
reluctance to acknowledge that Whist includes a conventional system of signals. The greater pleasure that so 
many of us find in Whist, than in the best two-handed games, is owing to the necessity of combining our 
forces with a partner, whose resources can only be revealed to us by his skill in exhibiting and ours in reading 
them. The question of the fairness of conventional signs by the play of the cards has , been argued and 
settled again and again; and we regret that Mogul should have written so strongly and, let us hope, so 
thoughtlessly on this point. Finally, we do not consider that any opinion which may be held as to the origin 
of the present system of play will make the game less worthy the attention of intellectual men. The con- 
ventional system, as we explained in our article, is only the foundation — gives only the data — ^upon which the 
intellect may be exercised. And we would remind those who insist on calling the gan»e logical and scientific, 
that Whist, in its practice, is an art and not a science. 



CHELTENHAM WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I am not going to bandy personalities with " Your Cheltenham Correspondent," whom I propose for the 
sake of brevity to call " Y. C. C." Whether there is to be discovered in his letter the faintest trace of that 
" Attic salt," which he says he and other Cheltonians can supply to visitors ? Whether he shews courtesy, or 
the lack of it, in his allusions to what he so politely calls my nickname, and in his language generally? And 
whether I can, with the semblance of truth, be charged "as wishing to be considered autocrat of the Whist 
table ? — are questions on which I hope your readers will form their own opinions. All I can say is, that I 
certainly considered myself capable of criticising ** Y. C. C," and that, much as I require to imbibe " Attic 
salt," the more I see of the effect of Cheltenham waters the less I want to try them. 

** Y. C. C." charges me with having condenmed his game without having studied it, whereas I did not 
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condemn the game, but merely complained that you allowed the criticism on it to pass unchallenged. My 
remarks were — 

*' Z having King, Queen, and four other Spades, with the two long Trumps requiring to win three tricks in Spades, and thinking 
the Ace to be to his left, leads the Queen, to induce his adversary not to play the Ace, — the inducement appears to me the other way. > 

It will be noticed here that I do not object to the play of the Queen as being a false card, but as being 
less likely to be passed by the second player holding Ace than the King would have been, that is, that towards 
the end of a game, being second player with Ace in my hand, I should be much more disposed to pass the 
King led than the Queen ; it is palpable however that " Y. C. C." would feel differently ; the point may admit 
of doubt, but is certainly not worth discussion. I then proceed to crack my joke {sic " Y. C. C") at A*s play 
as follows : — 

"Strange to say he (/. e. Z.) succeeds, for the second player (A) having Ace, Knave, Ten and another, passes the Queen, 
because he supposes the King must be held by his left hand adversary." 

" Y. C. C." in reference to this says that A's supposition that the other adversary has the King is niy gratuitous 
inference. It is almost incredible that " Y. C. C." should allege this when his own words at note 7 are as 
follows : " A naturally supposes the King to be in the hands of X passes it," now X was the third player and 
A's left hand adversary. If this is not what " Y. C. C." intended to say why don't he say so ? the reason given 
is so obviously ridiculous that it requires no Whist autocrat to dare so to call it, and if " Y. C. C." means to 
defend such reasoning no one will care to argue with him about it. The truth seems to be that Y. C. C.'s 
head is so full of his wonderful success with.what he considers his brilliant play of a false card that he is 
indifferent to carrying out his self-imposed task of criticising the play of the four hands, else I will give him the 
credit of supposing that his note 7 would have been " A plays wretchedly in not covering with the Ace." 

To pass to another matter. J. C.'s disclaimer of the meaning imputed to him by Senex must be welcome 
to all Whist players, for most of us I believe (vide p. 153 of Dr. Pole on the Theory of Modern Whist) attached 
the same meaning as Senex to the passage in question, and regretted it as the only blot on a book which we 
can hardly value too highly. 

I fancy that your correspondent, who writes editorially for your Paper, but who, so you tell us, is not the 
editor, must find it a tough job to prove his proposition that the rules of play at Whist are mere signals invented 
to give information. Why he should tackle such a job to try to diminish the principal lustre of Whist I 
cannot guess. If he attempts it he ought at least to give the world his nom de plume, 

Mogul. 

[In reference to the last paragraph of this letter, we may say that Mogul will find an answer to his letter on 
the Theory of Modern ^Vhist in another part of the present number. Last month we had to choose between 
letting this article stand over or the letter of J. C, and we knew anything from him would be more acceptable 
to our readers than our own writing. But we are certainly surprised to find that a man of experience like 
Mogul should have apparently shared a delusion we thought confined to the greenest of country newspaper 
readers — that the editor of a magazine wrote the whole of it himself. It is related of Dr. Maginn, that when 
his staff struck on one occasion, he filled the whole of the periodical which he edited with his own writing ; 
but such a performance is beyond our Eklitor's modest powers. We are glad to say that there are several 
gentlemen whose views on Whist agree, in the main, with ours, and who are willing to suppress any minor 
points of difference, when using the editorial " we." When they wish to express opinions which differ from 
ours, we are equally ready to give their views a place, on condition that they relieve us from responsibility 
by writing in the form of a letter, and adopting a signature. For the article which has excited the wrath of 
Mogul we are alone responsible; but we will give Mogul the choice of a dozen noms de plume for the author 
should he continue to desire it. — Ed.] 



CHARLES DICKENS ON WHIST. 

To the Editor 0/ the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — Everything connected with the great novelist we have just lost, whose remains have found 
so fit a resting place in our National Mausoleum, in close neighbourhood with the monuments of Shakespeare, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, Macaulay and Garrick, will have a value in the eyes of your readers. 

The interest, felt by all who speak the English language, in one endowed with so many gifts of heart and 
head, who created a Pickwick, a Dorrit, a Dombey, and a hundred other undying characters, will be augmented 
in the minds of your subscribers, perhaps, by the publication of a letter from him, in my possession, on the 
subject of Whist. 

While it shows that this was a pastime Dickens much enjoyed, it is another instance of the genius for 
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which he was .so remarkable, — ^that of being able to throw a charm and a sunbeam of fancy into the common- 
j)lace transactions of life. 

Towards the end of the year 1868 I was applied to by a well known lexicographer to give him the correct 
spelling, explanation and definition of the term " niflf," as used in Whist Finding on reference that the word 
was spelt " ruff," " ruffe," and that Dickens had written it " rough," I was curious to know on what authority 
he had done so, and wrote accordingly, stating my reasons for believing that "ruff" was the correct way of 
spelling it The following was his amusing reply. Yours faithfully, W. L. 

My Dear Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, Thursday, 15th October 1868. 

To the best of my remembrance I used the orthography in question in Pickwick. With the daring of 
youth, I rushed into the Sanctuary of Whist, and assumed that the word was derived from the " rough " nature 
of the process, and its exasperating effects on the feelings of the patient Now that I have arrived at a more 
chastened period of life, and have become more cognizant of its many mysteries, I penitently perceive that 
I may have been quite wrong. I have no means of reference here, but if I were wrong herein, I rather think 
it was in good company. I am much mistaken if the word were not so spelt by Garrick, in Prologues and 
Epilogues, and by the elder Colman in plays. I think I could find a number of such instances, with ease, in 
the good dramatic Hterature of the last century. 

Very •Faithfully yours, 

CHARLES DICKENS. 
[ * Charles Dickens always wrote this word with a capital — Ed. ] 



REVIEWS— THE THEORY OF WHIST* 

Many of our readers received their first Whist lesson from Major A. For some years his was the best book for the 
guidance of the unlearned. It retained its popularity until J. C, Cavendish and Cam entered the field. The last 
edition of Major A. contained the treatise under review, and which, revised, is now published in a separate form. 
That an article on the Theory of Whist should, after the lapse of six years, bear re-publication, speaks so much in 
its favour that it will need little praise at our hands. The chief authorities on Whist have each their distinctive 
characteristics. J. C. writes with such simplicity and force that he carries his views home to the understanding 
of his readers, and by this simplicity he caused a revolution in the game. Cavendish is more precise and 
logical in his reasoning and the arrangement of his matter, and he worthily followed suit and drove home the 
ideas already dawning in the modem player's mind. By means of maxims Cam made head with another class 
of players, and having the reputation of a fine player, his book, like the others,- was largely circulated and 
read. Professor Pole then entered the field, and, differing in no respect from any of the writers just named, 
endeavours to make clear the principles of the game, so that the young players may more readily acquire 
knowledge from practice and by the study of the other writers. The theory should in all cases precede the 
practical. In the introduction to the book our author writes : — 

"The young people of a family especially are often repelled from Whist by thinking it dull and difficult. Nothing can be 
more erroneous than such an idea. If learnt on proper principles it soon becomes an attractive amusement as well as an admirable 
mental exccrcise, and to attain moderate proficiency in it is much easier than is usually supposed. 

"But there are many players of more experience who take real pleasure in a domestic rubber, but who are still much in the dark 
as to the true merits of the game ; and it is desirable to impress on this large class how greatly the interest of their recreation would 
be increased if they would, by a little study of the principles of Whist, learn to play it in a more rational and systematic manner.'* 

The theory of the game, according to the Professor, consists in the two partners playing on the same 
system in partnership together, the interest of both being identical, and each treating the other's cards as their 
own. Each in fact playing 26 instead of 13 cards. The combination system, the partnership on which the 
Professor so ably descants, although never so well explained as in this book, is tacitly assumed by all modem 
writers, and the idea of this mutuality of interest is surely as old as Double Dummy. Each successive book 
that has been written on the subject has tended towards the goal wherein Whist shall become as like Double 
Dummy as possible. By the old system if every man did not play on his own account and treat his partner as 
a quasi enemy, at any rate his paramount object was to make tricks in his own hand and he played for that 
hand almost alone. The Professor's description of the game as an intellectual pursuit, and its moral and social 
relations, is pleasant reading, and that he may succeed in making the Whist players good tempered in all their 
transactions is our most earnest wish. If again he can induce people to believe that Whist will not come by 
instinct but that it must be learnt, he will do much for their and our comfort Here is what the Professor says : — 

" There has hitherto, however, been a great defect in the manner of teaching this system. It has been the invariable custom 



• The Theory of ihe Modem Setentifie Game of Whist, by William Pole, F.R.S., Mus, Doc., Oxon, Longmans, Green 
and Co. 
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to lay down practical rules and directions for play, sometimes in their naked simplicity and sometimes accompanied with more or leas 
argument or explanation (as done to a certain extent originally by Iloyle and Mathews), but always leaving the student to extract for 
himself from this mass of detail, the general principles on which these rules are based. Just as if a student of chemistry were put 
into a working druggist's shop and expected to acquire all his knowledge of the science, by inference, from the operations he was 
taught to carry on there. 

" In other words no attempt has ever been made to work out or to explain the fundamental theory of the game ; and believing 
that the thorough understanding of this is the best possible preparation for using the rules aright, and for acquiring an intelligent 
style of play, we propose to state this theory somewhat fully, and to show how it becomes developed in the shape of practical rulesi" 

We do not think the Professor successfully meets the point raised in No. 12, Vol. II. of these Papers, 
where Senex advocates the system of openness in his partners and concealment in his adversaries suit. Nor 
are we aware that the Professor can find any rule in Clay that with 5 trumps he should always lead one. We 
are quite a^^^are that it is nearly always right, but we fancy there are hands where it would be bad so to play. 
Of this we are sure that neither Clay nor Cavendish in their books justify a Blue Peter with 5 small trumps 
without an honour. The Professor at page 42 gives the meaning of " strengthening play": — 

*' The meaning of this term is often misunderstood, but it is exceedingly simple. Whenever a high card is played its 
withdrawal promotes (in military parlance) all the lower cards of that suit still existing in the various hands, Lc. it raises each of them 
a step in rank ; what was formerly the third best becoming now the second best and so on. And as it is evident that the longest 
hand will be the most likely to benefit by this proceeding, this hand is said to be strengthened thereby, so that when your |)artncr 
plays out high cards of your long suit, even though he may not make tricks with them, their withdrawal will strengthen and thereby 
benefit you. This is an important reason for the well kno\vn rule to play highest third hand ; you having led from your long suit 
your partner plays the highest he has, not only to do his best towards getting the trick, but also if he loses it to strengthen your hand 
by getting high cards out of your way. This last object is entirely lost sight of by those silly people who feel mortified at * having 
their high cards taken,' as well as by those not much less silly, who, when strong in trumps, object to * lead up to an honour,* " 

Chapter 5 we should have preferred to have been omitted. It is either too much or too little. It is bad to 
give a few directions as to leads unless you exhaust the subject, and Cavendish and Cam have both given the 
leads better than this. In the leads from the highest of a sequence, the Professor omits 10, 9, 8, and Ace, 
Knave, 10, 9. These are minor matters, but if it were worth doing it was worth doing well. Besides the 
Professor has plenty of matter we should have prefered to have seen in the book. We do not suppose there 
are many persons who read his letters on Whist that appeared in the Fields although all players would like to 
do so. We do not all possess a file of the Fields and to read a column or half a column of an abstruse 
mathematical question one week, and to, continue the subject at intervals of a fortnight or three weeks is more 
than we are able to do with profit to ourselves. The letters, which without doubt were valuable contributions 
to Whist literature, are for the present lost to the public, from the manner in which they were published. 

The Professor is a great authority on the subject of odds, and we have no reliable tables on the subject 
Mogul half promised us something on odds, but we fear he has done nothing. The Whist players require the 
correct odds at the different stages of the rubber, the chances of any given card or cards in a particular hand 
and so on. We do not mean they want the formula or the proof of the proposition, but the result in tabular 
form. We hope when another edition of this book is called for, the Professor will not think these suggestions 
impertinent To any person desiring to understand the principles of Whist, we cordially recommend this book. 



OUR WHIST PLAYERS. 

"Ssepe decem vitiis instruction, odit et horret." — HoR. i Ep. xviii. « 

**Tho* ten times worse themselves, youll frequent view 
Those who with keenest rage will censure you." 

Hesitating Players. They are of two kinds — those who hesitate to collect their ideas to guide their play, 
and illustrate the Scriptural simile, " Unstable as water — thou shalt not excel," and, under the combined 
influences of doubt and uncertainty, muddle their intellect and render confusion worse confounded. 

We have two examples of these players, ist We have a hesitating player, whose knowledge of \Vhist, 
although only recently acquired, is profound; whose judgment is seldom at fault; but whose hesitation is, at 
times, painful to his partner as well as to his opponents. 

The character we are attempting to depict invariably shews itself, and becomes, alas, painfully manifest. 
He will draw a card — look at it fondly ; hesitating still, he will study it attentively ; replace it ; go through a 
similar performance with another card, as it were in tender dalliance, " letting I dare not wait upon I Ufouid, 
like the poor cat in th' adage," and eventually play the card first selected. Tins so constantly happens that it 
must be considered to be merely habit, but a habit so obnoxious that I trust it will be abandoned. His play 
is quite good enough without clap-trap to draw attention to it. Availing himself of every opportunity of 
finding fault with his partner, he affects the " critic," not always accompanied by the suaviter in modo, while he 
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furtively attempts to sneer at what he chooses <o consider very bad play. Invectives of barbarous import and 
of empty sound are mercilessly launched forth, gratifying only to himself, but falling harmlessly upon the ears 
of others. 

The second example — who is evidently a pupil of the class " Roarer," having all his diss^eeable qualities, 
without his amiable and genial ones — is indeed a bore and a nuisance. After much hesitation he selects a 
card, plays it, whilst a greasy smile of self-satisfaction overspreads his ill-omened visage, which would be 
ludicrous, were it not hideous. Perhaps there is less hope for the character under consideration than for the 
one we last depicted. Secure in his self-esteem — covered, as it were, with an impenetrable armour of conceit 
— he is equally secure against the arrows of sarcasm or the arguments of common sense. Thus it is entirely 
a matter of chance whether his play be correct or otherwise ; but, as it may be easily inferred, it is generally 
the latter. He also is fond of criticism, a penchant mostly to be found in those whose knowledge of the 
game is meagre and superficial ; and it follows that his remarks, which are rather muttered than uttered ^ are 
offensive and erroneous. His conceit, in which he is so hopelessly enveloped, prevents his blind stupidity 
from being enlightened, and thus frustrates the faintest hope or prospect of improvement. It is bad enough 
to be worried by a player whose knowledge of Whist we can respect, but to be bored by the remarks of a 
player of this calibre is more than we can tolerate. 

Now, sir, permit me to say that I shall be in London shortly, when I hope to be invited to your West- 
minster Chess Club, of which I have heard such a wonderful description, where I trust to escape such players 
a sthose which I have pourtrayed. Machaon. 

Bristol^ 25M May 1870. 

[We are delighted at the prospect of seeing Machaon amongst us, and we hope that the pen which has so 
graphically described the Bristol players will not fail to point out the peculiarities of the Londoners. The 
types of character our friend has described were formerly common in our clubs, but we flatter ourselves we 
have changed all that. In London he will find we are more advanced and better educated than the provincial 
players. He will find here rooms light, clean and lofty, and not, as we understand the Bristol room is, dark, 
dull, and ill-ventilated. The tables are not covered with tobacco ashes, nor is tea or grog spilt thereon. The 
players are aimiability itself, and no noise, wrangling, or muttered curses are heard. No savage looks are seen, 
but all is serenity and cheerfulness. The game is now an intellectual pursuit, not selfishly followed for the 
pleasure it gives to the players alone, but the comfort of their friends is duly considered. The good players 
take delight in the improvement of their inferiors. If there be an alloy to this picture it arises from the bad 
players — we had almost said — scolding (but scolding there is none) the better players. This is from not 
knowing better, and not from inherent vice. The players do not roar at one another ; they would no more 
commit an act of incivility than they would look over another's hand, or claim honours when they have them 
not, or mark a trick more than they get, or do anything approaching dishonesty. These were disagreeables of 
the past, and we hope we may lay claim to some of the credit of this reform. If our Papers were only as well 
circulated at Bristol as they are here we should expect the same result, and if W^hist Bears there are in other 
parts of the country we guarantee an improvement for the modest price of six shillings per annum \ and if the 
lash, that has hitherto been applied with so light a hand, does not produce the desired result, we will try a 
different style. Unruly men cannot always be successfully treated by the same system.] 



PIQUET. 



In our last number under this head we inserted three questions and answers, forwarded to us by a very good 
player at the game. One of these (the first) we regret to find is incorrect, and we hasten to rectify the blunder, 
llie question and answer referred to is as follows : " B and C are playing. C, elder hand, says, I shall leave a 
card ; instead of doing so, he discards four cards and takes in five, and then looks at a card belonging to B, 
younger hand. What is the penalty ? — Arts, He is to reckon nothing that deal." The answer ought to have 
been C loses the game. The mis-conception either arose firom our contributor playing the French game (which 
is less severe in the matter of penalties than ours), or he has misunderstood the English rule, which is 
not clearly expressed. No. 2 of Bohn*s niles is as follows : — " If the elder hand takes in one of the 3 cards 
which belongs to the younger hand he loses the game." The words ought to be as the rule is ; if the elder 
hand takes in one of the cards which belong to the younger hand he loses the game." It is probably the 3 
that has misled our contributor. If you leave out the 3 the matter will probably appear sufficiently plain, 
because the moment the elder hand says he leaves a card, that card belongs to the younger hand, subject only 
to the right of the elder to see it However the mistake has arisen, it clearly is a mistake, and the rule is plain 
and has been followed for many years — That if a player looks at one of his adversary's cards he loses the 
game. This rule has but one exception. Many years ago a well-known but unscrupulous player at Bath 
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and Clieltenham was in the habit of laying the following trap for his adversary : — As elder hand he took only 
4 cards from tlie stock. The younger hand very often took up the cards which he found left, without counting 
them. His dishonest opponent then claimed the game, sa)dng " you have taken in one of my cards." Owing 
to the frequent success of this trick it was ruled by the players of the day that there should be no penalty on 
taking in an adversary's card under these circumstances. From which fact we may deduce that the players 
of those days were cowardly in dealing with cheats, as we had occasion to notice last year was still the case 
in a London Club, and secondly, that there is considerable benefit to be derived from counting your 5 cards 
on taking them from the stock and counting also one by one the 3 that are left, as the best players invariably 
do. We should, esteem it a favour if any competent person will point out any mistakes in matters of law 
which creep into our periodical. No one can be infdlible, but as we aspire to the rank of good lawyers, in 
construing the laws of scientific games, it is of great importance tliat no error should be perpetuated through 
our influence, and it may encourage others to do so when we state tliat it was J. C. who has so kindly taken 
the trouble to point out this particular error. 



THE DEAD BOUNDARY. 

We continue from our last number the subject of the Dead Boundary, which we have undertaken to shew is 
a principle injurious to the game. But we hope it will be distinctly understood that we have no objection to 
this way of playing, if it be introduced separately by itself. Though not by any means so interesting as 
Croquet, we still think that this Dead Boundary would be likely to have admirers, and might find especial 
favour with many players who do not appreciate the game in its present form. But we are of opinion that the 
whole principle should be strictly retained, and that it should not be curtailed of its fair proportions with the 
evident view of insinuating this plan into the general game. 

The system of the Dead Boundary in its fullest sense is, that a ball sent off the ground by any stroke, 
whether of a fiiend or adversaiy, is " dead;" or, to speak more correctly, is " powerless," until its turn has again 
come round. Supposing it to be the player's ball it loses its own turn, and cannot be croqued till it has 
by playing come off the margin again. If it is a ball sent off by the player, it is useless in the game, being 
uucrociuetable until its turn has arrived, and it has voluntarily placed itself on the ground. Clearly there must 
be immense combination in such a game. And though the qualities which ensure a victory are those of 
caution rather than of daring, yet such a game may not be without special merits of its own. The tactics of 
Fabius, who — 

Cunetando restituit rem 

was a species of " Dead Boundary " tactics. In the Boundary game the players will keep cautiously at a 
distance till an opportunity arrives for one to. cut out one of the marginal balls, when he will proceed with 
the break as far as possible, taking refuge in the margin when no more points are to be made. We will 
take an instance from Billiards, which is so often mentioned in connection with Croquet. There is at 
Billiards, with the present certainty with which cannons can be made, very little playing for safety ; com- 
paratively, that is. At Pool, and at Single Pool especially, every stroke is played with reference to safety. 
Single Pool is one of the most cunning, and to us one of the most tedious of games \ but to those to whom 
great craft is an essential quality, the management of the balls at Single Pool is immensely fascinating. 

In this manner, then, the Dead Boundary may be introduced with advantage. As a principle " pure and 
simple " there can be no objection to it whatever. Only it ought not to be allowed to interfere ^vith Croquet, 
a separate game, of which the very essence is, that it should be bridled with as few restrictions as possible. 
We now proceed to make good our word, and to show how the Dead Boundary in its modified form, as recom- 
mended by the Conference for trial and consideration, leads in many instances to a desperate slashing about of 
the balls ; and that though in some instances it may do away with coarse play, in others it is only the cause of it 

I. — 2 and 4 are at the 3rd hoop ; i and 3 are at the 5th. It is i to play. His distance from 2 is 6 
yards ; from 3 is 8 yards. In the old game he ought not to neglect the short distance, but go at 2, and should 
his hit bring 2 up to 4, and get 4 and 3 into the game, getting the rush on 3 first ; liien after making the 5tli 
hoop, pioneering 3 to hoop 7, and playing up to 4, lying in the middle of the ground. With the Dead Boundary 
daring play doesn't pay. It would not suit i to try his shot at 2, nor yet would it answer to lie up to 3. The 
plan would be to slash at 3 hard, so as to go to the Boundary, near the comer. If 2 should miss 4, 3 would 
again go hard at i, because should 4, the next player, fail to cut out one of the marginal balls, balls i and 3 
^vill have a splendid game. Thus, in two instances two hard and coarse strokes are required instead of two 
quiet and delicate ones. We fully admit that there are instances in which delicate strokes are required in playing 
for the boundary ; but if a balance is drawn, as many fine strokes are cut out of the gMne as are brought in. 
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II. — ^We give the next and concluding instance with the seven hoop setting. It is 4's turn to play ; and 4 
is at the 3rd hoop ; 2 is at the fourth hoop ; i and 3 at the second hoop. 

Diagram I. Diagram II. 




Without the Dead Boundary 4 would play at i, and endeavour to get the rush on 3 towards his hoop ; failing 
to do so, he would still try his hoop with a long following stroke off 3, and not succeeding would go do^vn to 2. 

Not so with the principle of the Dead Boundary. It would be a dangerous game first, to try and get this 
rush on 3 and then to try his hoop with a long following stroke on this ball, because in both instances if he 
should mistake his strength, or send 3 off the ground, he would lose his turn and his break into the bargain. 
He would therefore go to 2, leaving i to go up to 3 in the next turn. 

Now supposing i to hit 3, what would be his game without the Dead Boundary? He would go off 3 down 
to 2 and 4, hit 4 and get the rush on 2 to his hoop, and then play the forward game. Not so with the slow 
affair of the Dead Boundary. To go down 40 yards is a perilous affair ; i therefore having hit 3, would place 
himself so that 3 would get the rush to the second hoop. Thus the system goes on for ever, players creeping 
on, hoop by hoop, and not venturing on a bold game, and in a majority of instances going hard at tlie 
friendly ball instead of lying up to it, so as to give the enemy the difficult task of separating the balls when 
lying at a distance on the boundary line. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

To discourse on theatrical matters in July is something like proposing a pic-nic in November, or suggesting 
strawberries and cream at Christmas ; and we doubt not that the impatient reader, possibly perspiring at the 
sight of the title of this article, will turn over the leaf with a shudder, in search of something more appropriate 
to the season. Very well. Let him or her, — for it has been whispered that, since the introduction of Croquet- 
talk, this journal can boast of a feminine clienfde^ — ^we say, let him or her turn to the penisal of the " Dead 
Boundary," or some other mystery connected with Croquet, on which our fellow-contributor dilates so learnedly, 
and with a gravity withal beseeming some deep theological question. We will not quarrel with the verdict of 
the reader ; we care not a whit more than they do for the Drama at this period of the year, and we know of a 
certain lawn, but the whereabouts of which cannot possibly interest the reader, on which we would much rather 
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be disporting ourself at Croquet than witnessing the finest play that was ever written. But duty before all 
things ; and as this journal professes in its title page to give some information as to the Drama, it behoves us 
now and then to carry out our professions. 

Taking then a birdseye view of the Theatrical world, the first thing that strikes us is, that in face of 
numerous failures, new theatres are continually springing up. As compared with Continental cities, and looking 
at its population, London does not seem to be over-burdened with theatres, and it would not seem at first sight 
unreasonable to have a dozen more. But the fact remains that of the new theatres built, very few have been 
successful, and for one new one that succeeds an old one drops out of the list. Within the last two or three 
years, we have had the Queen's, the Holbom, the Gaiety, the Globe, the Charing Cross, the Vaudeville, the 
King's Cross, and the Belgravia. Of these the only one that seems to be an assured success is the Gaiety. It 
is as yet too early to judge of the future of the Vaudeville, and the Queen's is just now exceptionally fortunate 
in the mysterious success of 'Twixt Axe and Crown, At the others the seasons are short and spasmodic ; 
generally ending to the grief of the managers. We have included the King's Cross and the Belgravia in the 
above list, but they hardly deserve the name of theatre ; they are suburban institutions, half theatre, half music- 
hall, and wholly disreputable, and it seems an understood fact that nothing else but this will thrive in the 
suburbs. Some of the older theatres are also in a decrepit state. The Surrey and Sadler's Wells, both of them 
])eculiar and successful theatres some ten years ago, are now shut up altogether, after having gone from bad to 
worse ; the latest season at Sadler's Wells having extended over the lengthy period of three days. 

It is clear that a great change has come over the theatrical tastes of the public, and what was palatable to 
them ten years ago, is not palatable now. We have already sung a dirge over the decline and fall of melo- 
drama, and now the operation must be repeated over farce, tragedy, drama of all kinds, and Shakespeare himself. 
A play, to be successful, must belong to one of three kinds, namely, what is called modern comedy, comic 
opera or opera bouffe, either in French or English, and burlesque. Here again we must except the Queen's 
Theatre, where 'Tr^z/jr/^jfi? and O'^tr//, which has had a long nm, belongs to no particular order of drama, 
unless it can be called an historical medley. But the attraction lies, not in the play, but in Mrs. Rousby, who 
is loudly proclaimed, not so much by the critics as by the general public, to be both a beauty and a genius. 
We must demur to the popular opinion. We grant that she is pretty, graceful and well-trained, but we fail to 
discern any trace of natural dramatic genius. Putting asicie then the Queen's as an exception, the playgoer 
may count on the fingers of one hand those theatres that have a large share of the popular favour, and he will 
find that in each case the success is owing to plays belonging to one of the three orders we have named. As a 
proof of this, take the two oldest theatres, the Haymarket and the Adelphi. Mr. Buckstone, seeing which way 
the wind blows, has trained the venerable staft' of his theatre to the performance of modern comedy, and with 
the powerful aid of Mr. Sothern, the result is success. It is true that he preserves in his bill pre-Adamite 
specimens of theatrical geology ; but these are carefully placed at the earliest and latest part of the evening, at 
which hours nobody is present At the Adelphi Mr. Webster is true to old traditions, and adheres with some 
pride to Adelphi dramas, Adelphi scenery, and Adelphi sticks ; and the result is — a long series of failures. 

There is no doubt that the most successful form of play at the present day is that known as modern 
comedy ; that is, a realistic picture of life and manners, in which people of the period are exhibited as they 
really talk, walk, eat and make love. If the author can only succeed in introducing fresh and witty dialogue, 
and make all his characters interesting, in place of sacrificing the rest to one or two, he may dispense 
altogether with plot and incident. We have been by no means chary in our praise of this order of play, of 
which it is almost superfluous to mention that Mr. Robertson is the chief prophet, and die Prince of Wales' 
Theatre the principal temple. Much of the popularity that these plays enjoy has been owing to the efliicient 
way in which they have been acted and placed upon the stage. The eye is not offended by frequent changes 
of scene and place, nor the ear by violent onslaughts on the purity of the English language. But we are 
afraid that this last favourite of the public is becoming a little spoilt. The promising child, for want of 
correction and restraint, is being forced into maturity before its time. Already signs of decadence are 
beginning to appear. In Casie^ which we consider by far the best of Mr. Robertson's plays, we had a well- 
balanced picture of different classes of society, and there was just enough plot to add a zest to the enjoyment 
of the caustic, fresh and witty dialogue. But now plot has vanished altogether, and there is only one class of 
people represented — that which lives in drawing-rooms. W^e are taken higher and higher in the social scale, 
and shall probably arrive in time at Windsor Castle, with nobody in the play under the grade of a lord-in- 
waiting. It is very evident that if the author thus contracts his limits, the mine will soon be worked out, and 
the popular favour lost. Descending to a minor detail, it is amazing to observe what an immense amount of 
smoking is considered necessary to modem comedy. In the three specimens at present before the public, 
M,P,^ Home, and Two Roses ^ the male characters are constantly smoking, totally regardless of time or place. 
A great deal of valuable time is wasted in the lighting of cigars and pipes, for a dead silence is observed 
during the operation, and the weary audience is expected to look on with interest and envy. The authors 
seem to think that their best witticisms require to be wrapped up in a wreath of smoke, and so, when two 
actors begin to converse, after an elaborate preface of cigars and vesuvians, we look out for something very 
cutting and cynical. With these exceptions, Mr. Robertson's last play, M,P,, will not suffer by contrast with its 
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predecessors. The characters all belong to one class, either by birth or adoption, and there is such an amount 
of smoking, that we are not surprised when the heroine, jusdy indignant at such an abuse of the masculine 
privilege, begs to be allowed "one little cigarette." The play also suffers from a weak last act, where 
occurs the very unnatural incident of one parliamentary candidate coming into the other's committee-room. 
It is true that he apologises lamely for the intrusion, but nevertheless remains, to the utter destruction of 
dramatic unity. For all this, M,P, is a good and enjoyable piece, and the acting of Mr. Hare and Miss 
Wilton would ensure the success of many a worse play. Mr. Hare is nearly perfect, and of Miss Wilton it 
may be said, as of Mr. Robertson, that though both are beginning to have plenty of imitators, neither has as 
yet a rival. The most promising candidate for Robertsonian honours that has yet appeared is Mr. Albery, 
whose play of Two Roses has been produced, with great success, at the Vaudeville. We accept this play more 
as a sample of what the author may be expected to do, than from any great excellence in itself. What little 
plot there is, is obscure and unintelligible ; we are told little or nothing of most of the characters; who they 
are, where they live, and how much income they possess; the situations cannot be called new, and the 
climax of the second act is utterly incomprehensible. If the reader desires to know what it is, he must go and 
find out for himself, for we decline in this weather to attempt to disentangle the web of Mr. Albery's com- 
plicated ideas. Aj>art from this, and allowing something for a first attempt, the author has succeeded in 
producing a good play. The dialogue is good and funny, if at times a trifle coarse ; the love scene in the last 
act is very pretty, and the acting is creditable. Most praise is, we think, due to Mr. Irving and Miss Fawsitt. 
Mr. Irving, at home in almost any character, has never acted so well; and Miss Fawsitt — though the part was 
hardly suited to her — acted in such a manner as entitles her to be looked upon as the most probable successor 
to Miss Wilton, should that lady retire from the stage 

We have mentioned burlescjue and comic opera adapted from the French as sharing the favour of the 
public with modem comedy; but they come longo intervallo^ and their popularity is perhaps ephemeral. 
PYench ribaldry translated into coarse English slang, and allied to sparse music, sung out of tune, does not at 
first sight seem likely to be productive of much gratification. Better singing can be heard at a concert, and 
more fun obtained out of a farce. But these plays are gorgeously mounted in the way of scenery and dresses, 
and there is unlimited exhibition of pretty faces and figures : and herein lies the attraction. The same reason 
must suffice for the tolerance of the present style of burlesque, for on no other grounds could an audience sit 
out the dreary productions we are oppressed with in this line. Let us, however, say a good word for La Belle 
Sauvage at the St James's Theatre, which is the best and liveliest burlescjue since the old Strand days. 

Resuming our birdseye view, we notice that new plays and revivals have been tolerably numerous during 
the last three months, but none, except the two we have mentioned, have met with much success. Barwis^s 
Book did not live long at the Haymarket, nor did Frou Frou^ contrary to expectation, flirt, sin and repent 
for any great length of time at either of the theatres at which she was presented. Mr. Hollingshead's brief 
experiment of producing an expurgated specimen of an old comedy at the Gaiety has not, we should imagine, 
encouraged him to try his hand at a family edition of the older dramatists. The French company, under 
the management of M. Felix, have again appeared in London, with great and deserved success ; but it is 
melancholy to think that for one person that goes to see the perfect acting of Lafont and Regnier, ten go to 
witness the fish-fag gamboUings of Mdlle. Schneider, and, to the shame of the upper classes be it said, that 
amongst them are found this lady's principal supporters. 

We had almost omitted to mention that Mr. Reade has dramatised his novel, Put Yourself in his Place, 
at the Adelphi. This theatre is at present, we believe, under Mr. Reade's management, as he has also 
produced a translation of Moliere's Malade Imaginaire. We have a great admiration for Mr. Reade's 
novels, but not quite so much for his plays. His writings have been characterised as " robust," and it 
would seem that he has imported a great deal of robustness into his productions at the Adelphi. 
The language and situations are robust, the actors are robust, and the screams of Joel Dence and Grace 
Garden, when they discover that Henry Little is not dead, are painftilly robust Of Mr. Neville, who 
acts the hero in the drama, we are sorry to say there is little left but robustness. He never varies his 
style, and will probably remain Bob Brierley to the end of his dramatic career. Mr. Reade is more 
successful in his translation of Moliere's play, which he calls the Robust Invalid, It is admirably adapted, 
fairly acted, and is in itself so interesting that everybody ought to see it On the night we were present, the 
stalls, circles and pit were a series of howling deserts, which would be enough to dash the confidence of the 
most experienced actors; the heat was intense, and a thunderstorm was going on outside, and yet the play was 
followed to the end with the utmost interest and attention. Mr. Vining, who enacted the principal character, 
fulfilled the necessary conditions of robustness, and in addition acted remarkably well. His clearness oif 
articuladon, and well-accentuated delivery, were an example to his fellows. Of Miss Florence Terry we can- 
not speak highly. She has all the mannerisms, without the talents of her sister ; and both voice and style were 
very artificial. If the playgoer can tolerate the shabby red wings and borders, which still form the major 
part of Adelphi scenery, the theatre is well worth his attention. Mr. Reade deserves success, though we much 
doubt, considering the state of the weather, and the very natural reaction against the Adelphi, whether he will 
obtain it 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Lex (Gloucester). — A and B win a rubber of five points ; 
under the impression they have won six points, they claim six of 
X, who pays six ; X and Z then recollect they lost only five, 
which is admitted by A and B, but B declines to pay back the 
odd point because the rubber is over and the points paid. Can 
B be forced to pay 1—Ans. There is nothing in the Whist code 
to make B pay. The point is not a Whist point, but a question 
of right or wrong — morality rather than law. There is nothing 
in the code to prevent B murdering either of his opponents, or 
stealing their pocket handkerchiefs ; but it does not follow that 
if B took one of their pocket handkerchiefs he would not be a 
thief. It must be assumed that B either knew or did not know 
that he was taking a point too much. In the former case he was 
simply dishonest. In the latter we should have thought any 
gentleman would prefer to return that which did not belong to 
nim. It is true he took it innocently, but so he might his neigh- 
bour's snuff-box. We do not, however, recollect that any one 
ever declined to return the box, because it had been taken inno- 
cently. We scarcely think the point was ever raised, even at 
the Old Bailey. Our Whist l^slators when they framed our 
code imagined they were giving rules for the guidance of civilized 
men, or they would have written as our first great lawgiver 
wrote for the Jews (when they were a semi-luirbarous race). The 
laws would have begun, "Thou shalt not cheat"; but in the 
nineteenth century surely it is not necessary to explain that cheat- 
ing is forbidden by a higher law than Whist law. To exemplify 
the case, put an ordinary commercial matter. In exchange for a 
£S note the Bank gives B ;£"io. Would B retain the money ? 
If he would, he is not the sort of Whist player with which we 
should desire to play, and in law he could be made to refund. 

S. S. — Any bookseller in the United Kingdom will supply you 
with these Papers ; but if you have any difficulty you can send 
us six shillings for the present year, and the Papers will be sent 
by post, — free. 

J. Sanson. — Packet received. We will notice the contents 
as occasion offers. We^reexceedingly obliged for your courtesy. 

J. M. C. — Nothing can be more foolish in our opinion than 
for a player to lead out the King card of his adversanes suit, and 
then to lead trumps. That we see this mistake constantly we 
are bound to admit ; but the men who act thus can have 
no knowledge of the principles of the game. The leads must 
be all at haphazard, because if any man used his reflective 
powers for a moment he must see tliat if it is right to lead 
trumps after he has parted with the best card of his adversaries 
suit, a fortiori \i must have been right to lead the trumps before 
parting with it. 



C.B.& B. — Two cards left in each hand, Trumps (Hearts) all 
out. A leads the 13th Spade. B, A's partner, having the best 
Club and the best Diamond, is hesitating which card to throw 
away, and before he has played A leads out a small Club, and 
thereupon B played to the Spade the best Diamond. Is there 
any penalty for this ? Ans. The only penalty on a man thus 
playing is, that his partner may be called upon to win the trick 
if he can. In this particular case therefore there is no penalty. 
The proper penalty would be that his /tfr^«/r'j cards, whether 
two or more, should be exposed on the table and called by tlie 
adversary. When J.C. framed the laws now known as the Club' 
Code, this point did not escape notice ; the more so as there arc 
one or two other cases in which the exposure of a partner's cards 
is the logical penalty. If he had had to frame laws from the 
beginning for a new game, he would have had no doubt on the 
subject ; but after much deliberation with the Committee, it was 
decided to leave these cases alone, for two reasons : First — 
Because they were unwilling to introduce a new principle, and 
there is no precedent for obliging the partner of an offender to 
expose his cards. Secondly — Because this offence belongs to the 
class of acts so evidently and unmistakeably unfair, that you 
cannot legislate against it any more than you can impose a 
penalty on a man looking over his adversary's cards, but you 
avoid the man, and refuse to play - with him who is habitually 
guilty of the offence. A player, from carelessness, may for once 
in his life, innocently make this mistake, but he cannot do it a 
second time without the plain intention of cheating. The par- 
ticular case quoted is the strongest of its class, and the reasons 
for not legislating against it are somewhat strengthened by the 
fact that J. C, with all his experience, never saw the offence 
committed but once in his life, and we think it is the first time 
the point has been brought to our notice. 

L.W.O. — In cutting there must be four cards in each packet, 
or it is no cut. 

S. Mitchell.— ( I.) Through your bookseller. The Papers 
appear on the first of the month. (2.) Certainly not. 

E. N. C— No. 

W. — We are obliged by your offer, but there is no vacancy 
for the post you suggest. 

S.B.A.— The four cards of the current trick are on the table 
not touched ; I claim to have them placed. Our opponent ob- 
jects. — What is the law ? Ans, Before the cards are touched 
the players are bound to place their cards on your requesting 
them to do so. 

N.H.C. — The cards must not be shuffled below the table. 



PIQUET. 



C. R. and W. — A deals when it is B's turn to do so ; A finds 
out this fact after both parties have looked at their cards, but 
before either has taken in, and he then claims that B should deal. 
Is A in time? — Ans. Law 27 (Bohn*s) says: '* Whoever deals 
twice together, and discovers it previous to seeing his cards, may 
insist upon his adversary dealing, although the latter may have 
looked at his cards." It follows that because both looked at 
their cards A is too late to claim a new deal. A might do so if 
B alone had looked at his cards, but the moment A looked at 
his cards he was estopped. 

R. S. T., Lincoln. — You can obtain Piquet cards from any of 
the priucipsil makers. We think Dc la Rue and Co. can supply 



you with the French Piquet cards, which many players prefer. 
The Piquet cards are slightly cheaper than the full packs. — See 
advertisement on second page of this number. 

G. P. N. — (i) If your adversary's point is good, you cannot 
obtain a pique or repique ; the point counts first. (2) There is 
no penalty for revoking, if you play the English game. You 
must make your adversary play the hand over again correctly. 

B. — You not only have a right to count the number of cards 
that your adversary throws out, but you would be a careless 
player not to do so when the cards are not played out so that 
you have not the opportunity of seeing that your opponent has 
played with his right number. 



WHIST HANDS. 

We are compelled by pressure on our space to leave out our WTiist Hands, As this is the first time we have 
ever done so we hope to be excused. Other matter of an interesting description stands over for the like cause. 
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THE BADEN CHESS CONGRESS. 

Unmoved by the shrill notes of the war trumpets sounding in their ears, the Chess players have commenced 
their mimic strife at Baden. The Congress was formally opened on the 15th of July by the President, Prince 
Stourdza, who, in a short and vigorous speech, congratulated the assembly on seeing collected together 
so many of the great European players. The regulations for play in the Grand Tourney, prepared by Herr 
Kolisch, were then submitted to the meeting, and with some slight alterations were unanimously adopted. They 
are as follows : — 



1. Each player shall play three gaine> with each of the other 
players. The drawn games to he counted as a half game to 
each adversaiy. The gainer of the greatest numl)er of games to 
be the winner of the "Baden Prize," 3,000 francs. The gainer 
of the next greatest number to be winner of the second prize, 
which shall consist of the entrance fees paid. 

2. If two players, having gained the greatest number of games, 
have equal rights to the first prize, they shall play a match for 
which the two first games scored shall be decisive. The same 
role will apply for the second prize. 

3. On and after the 1 8th July play shall commence each day 
at 9 a.m., and each game shall be jilayed without interruption 
until its termination. If any one game last less than four hours, 
the j>layers shall commence another at 4 p.m., which shall also 
be finished at a sitting. 

4. I'^ch player to make 20 moves at least per hour ; any 
player exceeding this time to be adjudged loser of that game. 
The time will be computed from the hour fixed upon for the 
commencement of play, and any jilayer arriving late will be 
considered to have used the time that lias elaj^scd. Should any 
player not have arrived one hour and a half after the appointed time, 
he will be adjudged to have lost that game. If the two players 
have not arrived one hour and a half after the ap\)ointetl time, 
they shall be adjudged to have each lost a game, and any special 
or private arrangement will not invalidate this rule. 



5. The winner of each game to deliver to the secretary a 
readable copy of the same before the commencement of play on 
the succeeding day, under penalty of having the game scored as 
drawn. If the game is drawn, he who has the move is to 
furnish the copy, under penalty of having the game scored as 
lost. 

6. The move shall alternate each game, whether it be gainetl 
or drawn. Before the Touniey it shall be decided, by lot, with 
which players each shall take the move in the fii"st game. 

7. The players who are to play together sliall be decided by 
lot, and the order of the day shall be posted up in the Hall of 
Coni^ress. The players assembled will l)e permitted to play 
games (during the time they are not engaged on Tourney games) 
to which the orders of the day will not apply, but it is necessary 
that these games shall be played in the Hall of Congress. 

8. The ndcs contained in the Book of the Intenmlional Con- 
gress of London in 1862 to be law. 

9. M. the Baron Maytheny and M. Kolisch to act as referees, 
and decide in any dispute between players, and in any difference 
which may arise in the interpretation of the rules, and their 
decision to be final. These gentlemen arc also emiwwered to 
comjjlete the present ndes in any matter which has not been 
foreseen. 



The discussion upon the Laws of Chess was postponed to a later period. Five amendments to the 
London code will be proposed by Messrs. Kolisch and Steinitz. On Saturday the i6th July the real 
business of the Congress opened with a consultation game, Germany versus England. I'he Vaterland was 
represented by Messrs. Paulsen, Neumann and Mincwitz, and England by Messrs. Steinitz, De Vere and 
Blackburne. The game, an Evans Gambit, exceedingly well contested, was won by the English champions, 
and our readers will find it on page 51. 

'I'he Grand Tourney commenced on Monday the i8th July, the players being paired as follows for the 
first round : 



Andersen versus Rosenthal 
Blackburne ,» Steinitz 



Mincwitz versus Stern 



Winawere versus De Vere 



» 



Paulsen 



>> 



Neumatin 



The first round, consisting of two games, between these two redoubtable champions, resulted in a victory 
for Messrs. Andersen, Blackburne, Mincwitz, Paulsen and Winawere in Game No. i, and for De Vere, 
Mincwitz, Neumann and Rosenthal in Game No. 2 — that between Blackburne and Steinitz being drawn. The 
final score up to the latest date, together with a selection of the games played, will be found on page 58 of 
this Number. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. XIII. — By Victor Gorgias. 

BLACK. 










WW^ 



//^ 






W//M.//A 



k 






f/yj/yf 




„,.,„„pyy^'y^^'''^:,„,,„ 

m/M/y^ 



mm 



s^:' 







Wmk W^f^ is^ 



m'/.^'^^/y^ 








Kii 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. XV. — By B. Horwitz. 

BLACK. 



^f^'yyyyy^ 



9. 



•7A 



^^y'i 



v-'y^y-ym. 



WxM IPP 







Vy - ';v'>^ 

%ym 






yyy- / y-y> 

Wy'/A 
i^yZ^/M, 



<y /■ //■■■' 
'//^///^///yyA 



y^ 



k 

%y.yyM 



vyy'yy'y'//jy> 

iyy- -yM 



vy// .■■- y yyy. 



iy/y/y 
y, ■ y/y ^, 

^y^y^^<y>^,,,..,,„^,J^y^y^Si^ 



PI 

%( /■■y/4 
p//y^//./,:,/A^,^ 



■yy.^ 



,^<^^k^ 







mm 

yy/////yy/y:/yii 



W-y"^^ 



m. 



1^ 




^1 



%/y>w'//M wy/'y^yy-/''-*'' 



y y. 






wy-- /y 
fyyyy^ 

^y y, y 



' / 



7y 7\ w^yyyyf- yyy yyy m 

myy^i S WyM mm 

M\^\A wyyy'A 



!^^k^i^ .^^iJ My^^ 



w/y^'A 



te« W-:M iv>->^ 



Mylyyy/A 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 



Problem No. XIV. — By Santiago Howell. 

BLACK. 




wm 



wy/m^. 



¥'4ym 



Wyyyy^ 



V, 



w/vm7/yA 

wy/9.iyyv' 
v'^y'^yy'^ 



^ yyy .'/• 



r'T^^n^ v^^m§ w'^^^ F'^Pi 

iyyy y yy '/'Y, V/ . -yy yyy. yy/y ' y^A 






Wyyy 
Wyy-yy^ 

'yy.' y - /^ r ^ 



W-ym 



%ymm %ym 



WAyy/y:/ySi 



Wy-y't 

^ / ■// - yyi 



mm 



pmi 

myyM'^ 



yyyyyf''. 



myy/y/yyy. 




li^yZ^yM. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
Problem No. XVI. ^ 

The following Problem is taken from a Persian M.S. trans- 
lation, of the date of Shah Jehar, in the Chess Library of 
Mr. George Walker. 

black. 



%'ym 

<yy--' - yyy> 

%yyyyyy 



yy ■ y y y /f 

mm 



•r'yyy/y /'///'• 



74 



■:yy4. 



vyy/yyy^ 
i/^y^.A 



yy"/yyy'yy.''A 

my^/%. 



yyy • • ./■•■•? 

. •'y:iyyyyyy>yy,..y 



% 



^\- yy'yy^ 



Wvy.y 
''iifyiyy/yy/yy. 



r'y'-'y 

wm% 

w/yyy/y/.y//f 



v/y 

^yyy//yyyVy. 



i 



wyyw 



V-'/yA 

*y ' ■' X 
^yy/yy./y/y. 



'^^■'■yyyy/'/M 

yyyy:-y% 

^/-/'yiyyM', 



v'"yy'/yy//y;r 

\^:yy-/y^ 
y ■ y- yy^ 

mm 

y/k/Ay^yy^y. 



Y y .. . 
^/////yyyy^.yf'y 



■::A 



vyyyyyy/'yy 

\yyyyy'-'^ 
& yy .•■■• . y • 

^•:..> yy, 

kyy^ 




fy 



■ ' fy.Ayyy/yy 



^> 



r ■■•■ 

Y'/yy 

y- y' y^y yA 

'A 'y ' 



^ 

1:^. 



i,ryyy'yy^y/f^" 

vyX yy ■ '■' ■. 



Ki 



V 




I 



J y . -- / /,.' /> 

y.yn 



y y. ^^^'y 



yy y y A 
vyyyi. ^-^ 



V y^^- ^ yy. 
^j.yyyy/yyy,y. 



myyyyy^ 

y yy^ y ■ ■ ■^ 



'f"/:'/y'A Ty 



x,vv\N\\vx; 



IvMiJ 



'/H'yyyyyyyy.A 



A 

Xv 



Yr'y. :.-■ 



V-- 



y-y. 
^ yyy 



Wy 

yyyy.yy/y. 



le 



' 'y. 



^yyyyyy'y^ 

w//yy l 






'myy.y^i 



i/.y y,/ //, 



mm 

w/yy/J/yyyA 



mm 



'^, 



mm 



Wym 

y^i-yyyyy/yyyyy. 



Wm 

^yy/y/yz/yy^. 



wi/^yyy/y.y^Ayi 



yy-m 



^ 



^^^;f^^>^y^m 

ry/.y. ,■ y yyy 

Vyyy ■■■y yy/. 

w^yyyy^ 

^yyyyy ,y/, 




WHITE. 

Black to play and mate with the Pawn in four moves. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 



No. v. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

I. Q to Q R a z. R to R a or 

R takes Kt 
3. P to Q B 4 a. Anything 

3. P t« Q B 5 mate 



No. VI. 



WHITE. 

z. KttoKB7 
3. R to Q Kt 3 

3. R to Q B 3 

4. Kt mates 



BLACK. 

z. R takes Kt 
a. R takes R 
3. Anything 



No. VII. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

z. Q to Q 7 z. R takes QJbest) 

a. R to K 6 2. Kt takes R (a) 

3.BtoB3ch 3. KtoQs 
4. Kt to Kt 5 mate 

(ft) 
a. R takes Kt 

3. B to Q B 5 3. Anything 

4. Kt, B or R 



No. VIII. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

z. Kt to K B 6 ch z. K to B sq 

2. R takes B 2. Q takes B 

3. B to K B a and wins 



mates 
£sXATA.<— >Piroblem xz, White P omitted at Kgs 3. Problem za. Black Qn should be White Qn. The errwr occwred in the first 300 copies s»t out 
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TO OUR CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

Those of our friends who send us Chess Games will much oblige by adopting our system of notation. If the 
games are sent in a difterent notation it necessitates their being recopied, and this gives a double chance for 
mistakes to creep into the games. 



GAMES. 



XL— CONSULTATION GAME. 
Blackbume, Steinitz and De Vcre, against Paulsen, Neumann and Mincwitz. 







F.vans* < 


White. 




Black. 


Germany. 




England. 


I. P to K 4 ( J'.T) 


I. 


Pto K4 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


3. B to B 4 


3. 


B to B 4 


4. P to Q Kt 4 


4. 


B takes P 


5. P to Q B 3 


5- 


B to B 4. i 


6. Castles 


6. 


PtoQ3 


7. P to Q 4 


7. 


P takes P 


8. P takes P 


8. 


B to Kt 3 


9. B to Kt 2 


9. 


Kt to Q R 4 1 


10. P to Q 5 


10. 


Kt to K 2 


II. B to Q 3 


II. 


Castles 


12. Kt to Q B 3 


12. 


P to Q B 3 


13- Q to Q 2 


13. 


P takes P 


I 14. Kt takes P 


14. 


Kt to Kt 3 


15. Kt takes B 


15. 


Q takes Kt 


16. Q R to Kt sq 


16. 


Q to Q s(| 


17. Q to B 3 


17. 


PtoKB3 (ist hour) 


18. Kt to Q 4 


18. 


Kt to K B 5 


19. Q R to Q sq 


19. 


B toQ 2 


20. Q to B sq 


20. 


Kt takes B 


21. R takes Kt 


21. 


R to Q B sq 


22. Q to K B 4 


22. 


Kt to B 5 


23. B to B 3 


23. 


Kt to K 4 


24. R to Kt 3 


24. 


Q to Kt 3 


25. Kt to B 5 


25. 


B takes Kt 


1 26. Q takes B 


26. 


R to Q B 2. 


27. QtoK6ch (ist hour) 


27. 


K to R sq ' 


\ 28. R to Q sq 


28. 


K R to Q B sq 1 


29. P to K R 4 


29. 


P to K R 3 


30. B to Q 4 


30. 


QtoB3 


31. Q to K B 5 


31. 


Q to B 7 (2nd hour) 


32. R to K B sq 


32. 


Q takes R P 


33. P to K B 4 


33. 


Q to Q B 5 


34- B to K 3 (a) 


34. 


Kt to Q B 3 


1 35- R to Q sq(2nd hour) 


35. 


R to K sq 


36. R takes Q P 


36. 


Q takes P 



White. 
Germany. 

37. Q to K R 5 

38. K to R 2 

39. Q to Q SCI 

40. B to B s(i 

41. Q to Kt 4 

42. B to R 3 

43. B to Kt 2 

44. B to R 3 

45. Q to K R 5 

46. R from Kt 3 to Q 3 

47. B to Kt 2 (3rd hour) 

48. R from 6th to Q 5 

49. Q to Q sq 

50. B to Q R 3 

51. Q to K Kt 4 

52. Q to R 5 

53. Q to B 3 

54. Q to Kt 4 

55. R takes R 

56. Q to B 3 

57. B to Kt 2 

58. B to B 3 

59. P to Kt 3 

60. K to Kt 2 

61. K to B sq (4th hour) 

62. Q to Q SCI 

63. Q to B 3 

64. R to K 3 

65. R to Q 3 

66. B to Q 2 

67. R to Q 7 

68. Q to Q sq 

69. K to Kt 2 

70. K to R 3 

71. R takes R 
Resigns 

(a) If instead B takes R P, then follows Q takes R ch, and if K takes, mate follows by — 

34. RtoBSch 37. KtoQ4 

35- K to K 2 or B 2 35. R from B sq to B 7 ch 

36. K to K 3 36. R to K 8 ch 



Black. 

England. 

37. R to K B sq 
SS, Q to K sq 

39. Q to K 5 

40. K R to B sq 

41. Q to K sq 

42. Q to K Kt sq 

43. Q to K B sq 

44. Q to K Kt sq 

45. R to K sq 

46. K R to K 2 (3rd hour) 

47. R to K 3 

48. Q to B 2 

49. R from B 2 to K 2 

50. R to K 8 

51. QtoK 3 

52. Q to B 2 

53. R from K 2 to K 6 

54. R takes R 

55. P to B 4 

56. R to K 5 

57. K to R 2 

58. Q to B 2 

59. Q to K 2 

60. R to K 7 ch 

61. R to Q B 7 

62. R to K R 7 (4th hour) 

63. P to Q R 4 

64. Q to Q B 4 

65. R to Q B 7 

66. P to R 5 

67. P to R 6 

68. P to R 7 

69. Q to B 6 

70. R takes B 

71. P to R 8 Queening 



37. RtoQSch 

Mates next move. 
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GAMES. 

GAME XII. — Played in India between Mr. Cochrane and a Native Amateur. 



White. 
Saumchurn Guhach. 

1. P to Q 4 

2. PtoQB4 

3. P to Q R 3 (a) 

4. B P takes P 

5. Kt to K B 3 

6. P to K 3 

7. B to K 2 

8. Castles 

9. Kt to Q B 3 

10. Kt to Q Kt 5 

11. Kt takes B 

12. Kt takes P 

13. P to Q Kt 4 

14. Q takes Kt 

15. B to Kt 2 

16. QRtoQBsq 



Black. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

1. P to Q 4 

2. P to K 3 

3. P to Q B 4 

4. K P takes P. 

5. Kt to Q B 3 

6. Kt to K B 3 

7. B to Q 3. 

8. Castles 

9. P to K R 3 (b) 

10. P takes P 

11. Q takes Kt 

12. P toQ R 3 

13. Kt takes Kt 

14. B to K B 4 

15. QRtoQBsq 

16. R to B 3. 



White. 
Saumchurn Guhach. 

17. R to B 5 

18. P takes R 

19. Q to K B 4 

20. B to Q 4 

21. P to K Kt 4 (c) 

22. P to K R 4 

23. P takes P 

24. Q to R 2 

25. P to K B 4 (d) 

26. P to K B 5 

27. K to B 2 (e) 

28. R to K R sq 

29. Q takes B ch 

30. R to R 6 

31. Q to R 8 ch & wins 



Black. 
Mr. Cochrane. 

17. R takes R 

18. Q to K 3 

19. Kt to K 5 

20. R to Q B sq 

21. B to R 2 

22. P to K Kt 4 

23. P takes P 

24. Kt takes P 

25. Kt to Kt 6 

26. QtoQB3 

27. Kt takes B 

28. Kt takes B 

29. K to B sq 

30. Q to B 2 (f) 



(a) To prevent B to Q Kt 5 when he plays Kt to Q B 3. 

(b) This appears weak, but it should be mentioned that this game was '* skittled" in twenty minutes. 

(c) The commencement of a spirited attack, maintained with great energy to the end. 

(d) This, and the following moves are finely conceived on the part of White. 

(e) Better than P to K B 6, for reply to which Black plays Kt takes B, followed by Kt to K 3 and Q to B 7, &c. 

(f ) This loses at once, but we see no satisfactory reply to White's last move. 



GAME XIII.— Played at the Dundee Chess Club 28th of May 1870. 
Mr. G. B. Fraser gives Q Kt to Mr. P. Scott. 



White. 



Mr. G. B. Fraser. 

1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to K 2 

3. P to K B 4 

4. P takes K P 

5. Kt to K B 4 

6. Q to K R 5 ch 

7. Kt takes P 

8. Q takes P ch 

9. P to K 6 

10. Q takes B ch 

11. BtoQKt 5 ch 

12. Castles 

13. B to K 2 (c) 

14. B to K R 5 

15. Q to K Kt 6 (0 



Black. 
Mr. P. Scott. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4. 

3. P takes K P 

4. P to Q 4 (a) 

5. KttoKR3 

6. P to K Kt 3 

7. P takes Kt 

8. Kt to K B 2 

9. Q B takes P 

10. B to K 2 

11. P to QB3 

12. R to K R 2 
.13. Q to Q B 2 ^< 

14. K to Q sq (e) 

15. R takes B 



(b) 



White. 
Mr. G. B. Fraser. 

16. Q takes R 

17. Pto Q4 

18. K to R sq 

19. B to K B4 

20. P to Q B 3 

21. B takes Q Kt 

22. Q to K Kt 6 

23. R to K B 5. 

24. Q R to K B sq 

25. R to K R 5 

26. R takes B 

27. Q to K Kt 8 ch 

28. R takes Kt ch 

29. Q to Q 8 ch 



Black. 



Mr. P. Scott. 

16. B to Q B 4 ch 

17. B takes P ch 

18. K to K sq 

19. Q to K 2 

20. B to K B 3 

21. R takes B 

22. B to K R sq 

23. R to Q B sq 

24. R to Q B 2 

25. B to K 4 (g) 

26. Q takes R 

27. K to K 2 

28. K to Q 3 
Resigns. 




(a) Q to K 2 would win the K P, but at the expense of much valuable time. 

(b) Too late. Black finds that to move his King would be still more objectionable. 

(c) It would be hazardous to play here Q to K Kt 6, on account of the threatened mate by B to Q B 4 ch, followed by sacrifice 
of Rook. 

(d) Threatening mate, or next thing to it. (e) An excellent reply. 

(f) No good apparently is derived by the capture of the Kt at this stage. 

(g) This is just what White had been anticipating for a move or two back. 
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CHESS IN LONDON. 



MATCH BETWEEN THE WESTMINSTER AND THE CITY OF LONDON 

CHESS CLUBS. 

On Tuesday evening, the 26th ult., a match of more than usual interest between these two Clubs 
came off at the rooms of the Westminster Club in the Adelphi. The challenge was issued by the City 
of London, and was immediately accepted by the Westminster. The arrangements were entrusted to 
Mr. W. T. Chappell on behalf of the City of London Club, and Mr. P. T. Duffy on behalf of the West- 
minster Club ; and the following are the terms agreed upon between the respective captains : 

1. — Each Club to be represented by at least 15 players. 

2. — One game to be played ; and, if possible, to be concluded the same evening. 

3. — ^One hoar to be allowed to each player for every twenty moves. The time saved in the first hour to be 
reckoned in the second, &c., &c. 

4. — The score to be taken on the total of games played in the course of the evening. 

Before entering into the details of this exciting contest it may be interesting to our readers if we 
give a slight sketch of the career of the clubs engaged in it. 

The City of London Chess Club was established in the year 1852, with very modest pretensions, 
and from the desire of some six or eight young Chess players to establish regular meetings for the 
practice of the game. These meetings were held weekly, and the society soon extended itself, until 
the Club numbered from twenty to thirty members, and in the ensuing years some matches were played 
with one or two of the provincial Clubs. It may be mentioned as a fact, which may account in a great 
measure for the hng-continued and sustained interest maintained in the proceedings of the Club, that 
the system of management pursued was based on the principle of a continuous Tourney from year to 
year between the members, every game played being recorded in a tabulated form, thus establishing 
a strong spirit of friendly emulation between such of the members as more regularly attended its 
weekly meetings. Under these regulations the Club retained for a lengthened period among its ranks 
such players as J. Lord, F. E. Lamb, W. T. Chappell, the Howard Brothers, Standring, &c., and was 
frequently visited by its honorary members^ Herren Falkbeer and Kling. In the course of events, 
however, many of the original members ceased to attend, and some discussion afose as to whether the 
Club meetings should be continued. At this critical stage of its experience, the Club fortunately 
secured the services of its present indefatigable secretary, Mr. W. T. Chappell. Sustained by a strong 
feeling on the part of some of the remaining members, a change of situation, — from Mouflet's Hotel, 
Newgate Street, to its present place of meeting, the City of London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, — was 
resolved upon, and it was determined to make a fresh and vigorous effort to resuscitate the Club, and 
impart renewed vitality and vigour to its proceedings. The time for play was appointed for twice in 
each week. The secretary entered into communication with other Clubs, for friendly encounters 
either by correspondence or over the board, and also secured the energetic cooperation of Mr. J. H. 
Blackbume as honorary member. About this time the old London Chess Club ofiBcially terminated 
its existence, and the City of London Club obtained a considerable accession of members thereby, the 
muster roll now showing over 100 members. It will thus be seen that the City of London Chess 
Club has maintained itself in every respect an important representative of English Chess, and, 
aspiring to the first rank, challenged the Westminster to play fifteen members against fifteen. The 
Westminster accordingly accepted the challenge, and hence the present match. i 

The Westminster Chess Club, in assuming that title, cannot have had Modesty presiding 
at its inauguration, as the original "Westminster" was perhaps the most famous association of 
Chess-players ever established in this country. It may be said however for the founders of the new 
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Club that they had in the list of players enrolled among its fii'st members fair grounds for assuming 
that in reviving the name they would also renew for British Chess the glories of its renowned 
predecessor. To admit that the new Westminster has fulfilled its mission in that resjject would be to 
say too much, and indeed the majority of its members would be disposed to deny that they were 
destined for any mission whatever beyond making themselves as comfortable as possible. Our modei-u 
ideas of comfort have been curiously anticipated and melodiously embodied in the lyrical assertion of 
the celebrated Miller of the Dee : 

" I care for nobody — ^and nobody cares for mo." 

And they are, we need scarcely say, altogether inconsistent with the worry of continuous Chess 
Matches and Tourneys. It was unfortunate too (as regards the ** mission " referred to) that most of 
the original members entered the Club with a reputation already achieved, and after they had practi- 
cally forsaken Chess for the gi'aver pursuits of life. Hence encounters between the strongest i)Jayers 
have been — and we understand still are — rar^ in the Westminster Club, and there have been few if 
any promotions from the second to the first rank of players. 

Hence also, we ventm^e to say, the disinclination evinced by many of the strongest players to take 
part in the contest now under notice. In most of the Chess clubs with which we are acquainted the 
game is a very serious business indeed, and ** spirit of emulation '* not unfrequently becomes a convertible 
term for "mild animosity." In the Westminster, Chess is essentially an amusement for the leisui-e 
moments of its members, and in such an atmosphere emulation and animosity are alike out of place. 
Notwithstanding all this however, the Westminster Club, since its formation in July 1866, has never 
failed to contribute its aid to every movement for the advancement of Chess, and a Club which 
numbers amongst its members such players as Boden, Burden, Barnes, De Vere, Lowe, Macdonnell, 
Medley, Mongredien and Woi-mald must be regarded as the leading representative of British Chess. 

At Six o'clock on the appointed evening there was a strong muster of the players, and, thanks to 
the excellent arrangements of the two captains, — Messrs. Chappell and Duffy, — the players were paired 
without the slightest confusion. It will be seen that several of the strongest Westminster jJaj-ers 
took no part in the contest, viz.: Messrs. Boden, Barnes, Macdonnell, Wormald, Burden and UeVere, 
whilst the City of London Club lacked the powerful aid of Mr. Blackbm-ne, who is engaged in the 
Tourney at Baden. The following is the result of the evening's play : — 

WESiiaiNSTER. City op London. Westminster City of London Dmwn 

Won Won Games 

Alexander r. Rndderfortli ... .. ... ... 1 

BelaiefT t;. Potter 1 

Lowe r. Bum 1 1 

Blnmberg v. Lamb 2 1 

Harrison r. Humphreys ... ... ... ... 3 1 

Duffjr r. Chappell 1 

Lewis r. Van der Veldc 2 

Ormond v. Down ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Murphy v. Frankenstein 1 1 

Elam V. Beardsall 1 

Marett v. Cole 1 1 

PrankHnS v. Clark 2 1 

Franklin W v. Hnckvale 1 

Wisker r. Jjord 1 1 

Mocatta v. Gossip 2 

• ▼ ^-^^^— -"^ ^ , jp cnvon ... ..a ... ... ... JL ... ... 

Hewitt r. Smith 

St. Amant v. Watts 



... 



16 10 



5 



It will thus be seen that Westminster won the match by six games. The evening's play passed 
off with the utmost harmony, and the members of both clubs expressed their pleasure at witnessing 
such a large gathering of Chess players. At one period of the evening there was as many as 19 
boards occupied at the same time. 
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GAME XTV. 



WbitO. 
Mr. W. T. CBAmvL. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. 6 to Q B 4 
i P to Q B 3 
5. P to Q 3 
«.PtoQR4 

7. P to K R 3 

8. B takes B 

9. Kt to K Kt 5 
10. Q 10 Kt 3 

a B to K 3 
11 P takes B 
13. Castles 
RP taken P 

15. Kt to Q 2 

16. Kt to K 4 

17. P takes Kt 
l!). Kt to K B 3 

19. Q R to Q sri 

20. P takes P 

21. P to K 4 
a. R takes P 

33. Q takes R 
24 P to Q Kt 4 

25. Kt to K R 4 

26. Kt to Kt 6 ch 

27. Kt to B N ch 
». P to K R 4 
29. Q taken P 
an. Kt to K 6 ch 

31. Kt takes Q 

32. PtoB4 
:0. R to B 7 

34. R takes P 

35. R to R 7 

36. R takes P 

37. Kt to K B 3 
39. K to R 2 

39. P to Kt 5 
♦). R to R 7 

41. Kt to Q 4 

42. Kt to K 6 

43. R takes Kt 

44. Kt to B 8 ch 

45. Kt takes R 



Black. 

Mr. DiTTFT. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. P to Q 3 
6. Kt to K B 3 

6. PtoQR3 

7. B to K 3 

8. P takes B 

9. Q to Q 2 

10. Kt to Q sq 

11. B takes B 

12. Castles 

13. P to Q 4 

14. P takes P 

15. P to Q B 3 

16. Kt takes Kt 

17. Kt to K B 2 

18. K to R sq 

19. Q R to Q sq 

20. P takes P 
< 21. QtoB2 

I 22. R takes R 
, 23. R to K sq 
2i PtoKR3 
! 25. Kt to Kt 4 
i 26. K to R 2 
I 27. K to R sq 

28. RtoQsn 

29. Q takes Q 
I 30. K to R 2 

31. Kt takes P 

32. Kt to B 6 

33. Kt takes P 

34. Kt to Kt 7 

30. R to Q 5 

36. Kt takes P 

37. R to Q 8 ch 

38. R to Q Kt 8 
30, R takes P 

40. Kt to K 4 

41. RtoQ4 

' 42. Kt to Q 2 
43. R take* R 
, 44. K to Kt sq 
Resigns. 



GAME XV. 



White. 
Hr. Obkoitd. 

l.PtoK4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. BtoQB4 

4. P to Q Bi6 

5. P to Q 3 
SB toK3 
7. Kt to Q 2 

6. Castles 

9. P to K R 3 

10. P to Q 4 

11. P to Q 5 

12. BtoQ 3 

13. P to Q B 4 
li B takes B 
15. KttoKR4 
I8.QtoK2 

17. PtoQKt3 
lii. Kt to K 6 6 
19. P takes B 
». PtoKKt4 

21. KttoK4 

22. K to Kt 2 

23. Kt takes Kt 

24. Q takes Kt 
25.PtoQR4 
2«^QtoK2 

27. QRtoKKt 

25. P to R 4 
29. R to R 3 
*>. RtakesP 

31. KtoR3 

32. Q takes K 
SXRtakesFch 
^i RtakesRch 

36. P (0 K B 6 dis ch 



Black. 
MrDowir. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. Kt to K B 3 
6. P to K R 3 

6. B to Q Kt 3 

7. Castles 

8. P to Q 3 

9. K to K R 

10. Kt to K R 2 

11. Kt to K 2 

12. P to K B 4 

13. P to K B 5 
1 4. P takes B 

15. B to Q 2 

16. R to B 3 

17. Kt to K Kt 3 

18. B takes Kt 

19. Kt to K 2 
20.- P to K Kt 4 

21. R to K B 2 

22. Kt to K B 3 

23. Kt takes Kt 

24. Kt to K Kt 

25. Kt to K B 3 

26. Q to K Kt 

27. Q to K Kt 2 

28. R to K Kt sq 

29. P takes R P 

30. Kt takes P 

31. Kt takes P ch 

32. Q takes R 

33. R interposes 

34. K takes R 

Resigns. 



GAME XVI. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 



White. 

Mr. MoCAiTA. 

PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoQ B4 
PtoQ3 
Castles 
PtoKR3 
Kt to QB 3 
B to Q Kt 3 
B to K Kt 6 
KttoK2 
BtoQR4 
BtoKR4 
B takes K Kt 
B takes Q Kt 
KttoKKt3 
Kt to K R 4 
KKttoKB5 
QtoQ2 
P to K R 4 
Q takes Q R P 
QtoQ2 
P takes B 
PtoKRS 
QRtoK 
RtoK4 
P to Q R 3 

toQKtS 

toQR4 

takes R 

takes P 

toK2 
RtoQKt 
R to Q Kt 7 
R to Q Kt 4 
R takes P 
P takes P 
R takes B 
P takes R 
KtoR2 
KtoR3 
Q to K Kt 4 
Q takes Q 
PtoKB6 
K to K Kt 4 
KtoKBS 



P 
P 
P 
P 
Q 



Black. 
Mr. Gossip. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. Kt to Q B 3 

4. B to Q B 4 
6. P to Q 3 

6. Castles 

7. B to K 3 

8. P to Q 4 

9. PtoQ5 

10. P to Q R 4 

11. PtoKR3 

12. Q to Q 3 

13. P takes B 

14. Q takes B 

15. Q to Q 2 

16. K to R 2 

17. R to K Kt 

18. R to K Kt 3 

19. Q R to K Kt 

20. B to Q Kt 3 

21. B takes Kt 

22. R to K Kt 5 

23. P to Q B 4 

24. B to Q B 2 

25. R to K B 5 

26. P to Q Kt 4 

27. Q R to K Kt 5 

28. R takes R 

29. P takes P 

30. Q takes P 

31. R to K Kt 

32. P to Q B 6 

33. Q to Q B 3 

34. R takes Kt 

35. P to Q 6 

36. Q to Q Kt 3 

37. Q takes R 

:«. Q to Q B 8 ch 

39. Q to K Kt 4 

40. K to Kt 2 

41. KtoKB 

42. B P takes Q 

43. KtoK 

44. KtoQ2 

Resigns. 



GAME XVII, 



White. 
Mr. BsABDiiXL. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. P to Q B 3 

4. P to Q 4 
6. P to K 5 

6. P to Q R 4 

7. Kt takes P 

8. K B to Q Kt 5 ch 

9. Q B to K 3 

10. Castles 

11. PtoKB4 

12. P takes Kt 

13. Q takes B 

14. KttoQ2 

15. P takes B 

16. B to K Kt 5 

17. KttoKB3 

18. P to Q R 5 

19. QtoQsq 

20. P to K Kt 4 

21. P takes Kt 

22. P takes P 

23. Kt takes P 

24. Q to Q 3 

25. P to K R 4 

26. K to Kt a 

27. P takes P en p<u$ant 

28. P to Q Kt 4 

29. R takes R P 

30. Kt to K B 3 

31. RtoQR2 

32. Q to Q R 6 

33. Q takes Pch 



Black. 
Dr. Elak. 

1. PtoQB4 

2. P to K 3 

3. Kt to Q B 3 

4. P to Q 4 
6. Q to Kt 3 

6. Q B P takes P 

7. Kt takes K P 

8. B to Q 2 

9. Q to Q sq 

10. P to Q R 3 

11. B takes B 

12. B takes R 

13. B to Q B 4 

14. B takes Kt 

15. Kt to K 2 

16. Q to Q Kt 3 

17. KttoKB4 
IS. Q to Q R 2 

19. Castles (K Bide) 

20. P to K R 3 

21. P takes B 

22. P takes P 

23. Q R to K sq 

24. K R to K B 4 
26. PtoKKt3 

26. P to Q Kt 4 

27. Q takes P 

28. Q takes P 

29. Q to K 8 

30. Q to Q B 8 

31. Q R to K B sq 

32. R takes Kt 



After a few more moves White resigned. 



GAME XVni. 



White. 

Mr. Gossip. 

1. PtoK4 
a. P to K B 4 

3. P takes Q P 

4. Kt to Q B 3 
6. B to B 4 

6. K Kt to K 2 

7. P to Q 3 

8. P to K R 3 

9. P to Q R 4 

10. P takes P 

11. Kt takes Kt 

12. Q to Q 3 

13. QtoQBS 

14. PtoQKt4 

15. R takes Kt 

16. B to Q Kt 3 

17. Castles 

18. Q to Q 3 

19. B to K 5 
ao. Q takes R 

21. QtoK4 

22. Q Ukos B 

23. Q to R 5 
2%. P takes P 

25. KtoRa 

26. Q takes R ch 

27. Q to K 6 ch 

28. Q to K Kt 4 

29. P to B 4 

30. Q to B 8 ch 

31. Q takes B P 

32. K to Kt 3 

33. K to Kt 4 

34. K to B 5 

35. K to K 4 

36. K to B 6 

37. K to K 6 

38. K to K 7 

30. Q takes Q Kt P 

40. KtoQ7 

41. Q to Kt sq ch 

42. Q to Kt 3 

43. K to K 8 

44. QtoKBS 

Resigns. 



Black. 
Mr. Mocini. 

1. PtoK4 

2. P to Q4 

3. P to K 5 

4. KttoKBS 

5. B to Q 3 

6. Castles 
RtoKsq 
PtoQRS 
Q Kt to Q 8 
Kt takes KP 
R takes Kt 
Kt toB4 
BtoQ 2 
Kt takes R P 
B takes R 
Qto KB 
Q B takes Kt P 
QRtoK 
R takes KB 
Q B to Kt 4 
B takes Kt 
PtoKB3 
P takes B 
B to B 4 oh 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

ao. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25 
26 
27 
28 



>. Q takes R 

L Qto 



Bsq 
KtoRsq 
PtoR3 
Q toB8 
KtoRa 
B to Kt 8 ch 
Q to B 7 ch 
Q takes Kt P ch 
Q takes P ch 
Q to K 6 ch 
BtoR7 
QtoR6ch 
QtoKB4 
Q takes Pch 
PtoQR4 
K to Kt B( 



30. 
31. 

sa. 

33. 

Si. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

4a. Q to Q 3 c 

•43. B to K 4 

41. BtoBS 



i 



GAME XIX. 



Whit6. 

Mr. E. E. HU3CPHKBT9. 

1. PtoK4 

2. KttoKBS 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. Kt to K Kt 6 

5. P takes P 

6. P to Q 3 

7. Kt to K B 3 

8. B checks 

9. P takes P 

10. P takes K P 

11. K takes Q 

12. Kt to Q B 3 

13. PtoK5 

14. B to Q 2 

15. P takes Kt 

16. P takes P 

17. RtoQKkSq 

18. R to K sq 

19. RtoK4 
ao. Kt takes Kt 

21. RtoQR4 

22. K to Q B sq 

23. R takes B 

24. K to Kt a 

25. K takes R 

26. R to R 6 

27. RtoR4 

28. R to K B 4 

29. P to B 4 ch 

30. P to B 3 ch 

31. R to B 3 oh 

32. K to B 2 



Black. 
Mr. H. L. HiBBisov. 



1. 


PtoK4 


a. 


Kt to Q B 3 


3. 


Kt to K B 3 


4. PtoQ4 


6. 


Kt to Q R 4 


6. 


PtoKRS 


7. 


PtoK6 


8. 


PtoQBS 


9. 


P takes P 


10. 


Q takes Q ch 
P takes B 


11. 


la. 


BtoQRS 


13. 


Castles ch 


14. 


PtoKt5 


16. 


P takes Kt 


16. 


P takes P 


17. 


BtoQB4 


18. 


Kt to Q B 6 


19. 


Kt takes B 


ao. 


RtoQS 


81. 

aa. 


KRtoQsq 
R takes Kt 


83. 


R checks 


84. 


R takes R 


25. 


KtoKta 


26. 


KtoKtS 


27. 


KtoKt4 


28. 


BtoQR6 


89. 


KtoKtS 


30, 


K takes P 


31. 


KtoKtS 


32. 


RtoQS 



After some moves White resigns. 
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GAME 



White. 

1. KP8 

2. Q B P 8 

a. Q Kt to Q B 3 
4. KKttoKBS 
6. QPl 

6. QRPl 

7. K B to E a 

8. Q B to K 3 

9. QtoQR4 

10. Q Kt P a 

11. Q to Q Kt 3 
la. B takes Kt 

15. Kt to K R 4 
14. K B to K B 3 

16. Kt to Q R 3 

16. KKtPl 

17. Q to Q 

18. Q to K a 

19. KBtoKKta 
ao. Kt takes P 
ai. B takes B 

82. B to K Kt a 

83. Q to K Kt 4 

84. K takes Kt 
86. K to K B 

86. Q to K B 3 

87. PtoKKt4 

88. Q R to K 
29. Q R to K 8 

80. K to K B a 

81. R takes Q 
38. K to K a 
83. B takes R 
31. Kt to Q R 4 
36. Kt to Q Kt a 

36. Q B P 1 

37. BtoQKta 

38. R to K B 

39. B takes P 

40. B takes P 

41. B to Q B 4 
48. B takes P ch 
48. R to Q B 

^ BtoQ4 
46. RtoQKt 

46. KttoKB3 

47. Kt to Q B 4 oh 

48. Kt to Q Qt 6 oh 
40. Kt to Q B 4 

60. K to K 4 

61. R to K 
63. K takes P 



Blaok. 
Mr. Cols. 

1. QBP8 

2. KPl 

3. Q Kt to Q B 3 

4. Q R P 1 

6. K B to Q 3 

6. K Kt to K a 

7. K B to Q Kt 

8. K Kt to K Kt a 

9. Q B to Q Kt a 

10. Q P 1 

11. Kt to Q 6 
18. P takes B 

15. Kt to K B 6 
14. Castles 

16. Q to K Kt 4 

16. Kt to K R 6 

17. Q to K B 3 

18. QPtoQ4 

19. P takes K F 

20. B takes Kt 

21. Q R to Q R a 

22. Q to K R 3 

23. Kt takes K B P 

24. Q to K 6 ch 

25. K B P 2 

26. P to K B 6 

27. Q R to K B 2 

28. Q to Q 7 ch 

29. Q to Q B 8 oh 
SO. QtoKSch 

31. P takes R ch 

32. R takes Q 

33. B to Q S 
84. PtoQKt4 
36. R to Q B 

36. B to K 4 

37. R to K B 

38. R to Q Kt 

39. R to Q R 

40. R takes P 

41. K Kt P 1 

42. K to K Kt 2 

43. K to K B 3 

44. RtoQB6 
46. R to Q B 2 oh 

46. K to K 4 

47. K takes B 

48. K to K B 3 
40. R to K B 7 Ch 

60. P to K 7 

61. B takes P 

62. B to K Kt 6 



GAME XXI. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
23. 
84. 
86. 
86. 
87. 
88. 



White. 

l£r. F. H. Lswis. 

PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

B to Q Kt 6 

Castles 

PtoQ4 

Kt to Q B 3 

B takes Kt 

PtoKRS 

Kt takes P 

KttoKa 

Kt to K Kt 3 

PtoKB4 

QtoKa 

BtoKS 

PtoK6 

QRtoQ 

PtoKB6 

P takes Kt 

Kt to K R 6 

R takes B 

QtoKKt4 

Kt to K B 6 ch 

B takes P 

Kt takes R doable ch 

Kt to K B 6 

RtoKsq 

Kt takes P oh 

Kt to B 6 ch 

QtoR4 



Black. 

Mr. Ym dxb Yblox. 

1. PtoK4 
a. Kt to Q B 3 

3. KttoKBS 

4. P to Q 3 
6. B to Q 2 

6. P to Q R 3 

7. P takes B 

8. P takes P 

9. P to Q B 4 

10. B to K 2 

11. Castles 

12. B to Q B 3 

13. RtoK 

14. P to Q 4 
16. P to Q 6 

16. Q to Q B 

17. P takes Kt 

18. K B takes P 

19. B to Q 6 

20. P takes R (a) 

21. P to K Kt 3 

22. K to Kt 2 

23. QtoQ 
21. K to B 
26. Q to Q 3 

26. K B P takes P 

27. K to Kt sq 

28. KtoB 

29. Black resigns. 



(a) R takes B seema stroxiger. 



GAME XXn. 



White. 

Mr. T. BiOTK. 

1. PtoK4 

8. KKttoKBS 

3. P to Q B 3 

4. B to Q Kt 6 
6. Castles 

6. B to R 4 

7. P to Q 4 

8. P takes P 

9. B to K Kt 6 

10. BtoKR4 

11. B to K Kt 3 

12. P to K 6 

15. B to K R 4 
14. B takes Kt 

16. B takes Kt 

16. Q takes P 

17. P takes Q 

18. B to B 6 

19. K to R sq 

20. Kt to Q 2 

21. R takes B 

22. R to Q B sq 

23. B to R 4 
21. B to Kt 3 
26. P to Q R 3 

26. R to B 6 

27. K to Kt 2 

28. P takes P 

29. Kt to Q B 4 

80. R takes B 

31. R to Q Kt 4 

32. R to Kt 8 ch 

33. R takes R 

81. B to R 4 ch 
36. R to K 8 ch 

36. P to K 6 

37. B to B 6 

38. B to Kt 2 
89. R to K 7 

40. R to R 7 

41. R to R 8 
^. R bo Q R 8 

43. RtoRsq 

44. R to Q B sq 

46. K to B sq 
4G. R to B 3 ch 

47. P to K R 4 

48. R to Q B sq 

49. P to B 4 

60. P to B 3 

61. K to Kt 2 

62. K to Kt 3 

63. R takes P 

64. RtoB 6 
66. R to B 6 

66. KtoKt2 

67. R takes P 

68. RtoK2ch 

69. RtoK 4 

60. B takos P 

61. BtoKt2 

62. P takes R 



Black. 
MtThob. Hiwm. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to Q B 8 

3. BtoQB4 

4. QtoK:2 
6. P to Q R 3 

6. K Kt to B 3 

7. P takes P 

8. B to Q Kt 3 

9. P to K R 3 

10. PtoKKt4 

11. P to Kt 6 

12. Kt to Q 4 

13. Q to K 3 

14. P takes Kt 
16. Q takes B 

16. Q takes Q 

17. B takes P 

18. R to Kt sq ch 

19. B takes Q Kt P 

20. B takes R 

21. P to Q Kt 4 

22. R to R 2 

23. B to Kt 2 
21. B to Q 4 
26. P to Q R 4 

26. P to Q B 3 

27. P to Kt 6 

28. P takes P 

29. B takes Kt 
SO. P to Kt 6 

31. RtoR6 

32. K to K 2 

33. R to R 4 

34. K to K 3 
36. K to Q 4 

36. B P takes P 

37. R to Kt 4 

38. K to B 6 

39. R to Q 4 

40. P to R 4 

41. K to Q 6 

42. P to B 4 

43. P to B 6 

41. RtoKt4ch 
46. P to Q 4 

46. K to Q 7 

47. R to K 4 

48. R to K 7 
40. R to K 6 

60. R takes P 

61. R tiikcs P 

62. P to B 6 

63. R to Q Kt 6 
61. P to K 4 
66. P to R 5 ch 
66. P to Q 6 

57. K to B 7 

58. K to Q 8 

59. K to B 2 
6(). K to Q 6 

61. R takes R 

62. K takes P 

And draws. 



GAME XXni. 



White. 
Dr. Blumbbbg. 

1. PtoK4 

2. K Kt to B a 

3. B to K 2 

4. P to Q 3 
6. Castles 

6. P takes P 

7. KttoQBS 

8. B to K 8 

9. Q to Q 2 

10. Q R to K sq 

11. B to Q sq 

12. B takes O 

13. P to Q R 3 
11. P to Q 4 

15. Kt takes P 

16. Q to K Kt 6 (a) 



Black. 
Mr. Lamb. 

1. PtoK4 

2. QKttoBS 

3. P to K B 4 

4. Kt to K B 3 
6. B to B 4 

6. PtoQS 

7. B takes P 

8. BtoQKtS 

9. Castles 

10. Kt to K 2 

11. Kt to K Kt 3 

12. R P takos B 

13. Kt to K B 6 

14. P takes P 
16. Kt to R 4 

Resigns 



(a) This move produces a wonderAil change ; 
it converts a lost into a won game. 






GAME XXIV. 



White. 
Mr. CoLB. 

1. PtoK4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. P to Q 4 

4. B to Q B 4 
6. P to Q B 3 

6. P to Q Kt 4 

7. Q to Q Kt 3 

8. Castles 

9. R to K sq 

10. Q B to K Kt 6 

11. QKttoQ2 

12. B to Q 6 

13. P to Q R 4 

14. P to Q R 6 
16. P to Kt 6 

16. B takos K Kt 

17. Kt takes Kt 

18. B to K R 4 

19. B takes B 

20. Q takes Kt P 

21. Kt to Q 2 

22. Q to K Kt 6 

23. B takes Q 

24. R to R 4 

25. B to K 3 

26. R takes B 

27. P to K B 3 

28. R to Q B 4 

29. R takes R 
SO. P takes P 

31. R takes P 

32. R to Q 4 

33. R takes R 

34. KtoB2 
36. K to Q 3 

36. K takes P 

37. Kt to B 3 

38. PtoKtS 

39. K to K 3 

40. Kt to Kt sq 

41. KtoB 2 

42. P to R 3 ch 

43. P takos P 
41. K to K 2 

45. KttoB3 

46. K to B 2 

47. Kt to Q 2 ch 

48. PtoR4 

49. K to K 3 



Black. 
Mr. Mabsr. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



8 



PtoK4 

QKttoBa 

P takes P 

BtoQB4 

PtoQ6 

BtoQKtS 

QtoKBS 

PtoQS 

BtoKS 

10. QtoKtS 

11. K Kt to K 

12. Castles 

13. P to Q R 3 

14. B to R 2 
16. QKttoK4 

16. Kt takes Kt ch 

17. K R to K sq 

18. R P takes P 

19. R takes B 

20. Q R to K sq 

21. Q to R 3 

22. Q takes Q 

23. P to Q*4 
21. PtoKB4 

25. B takes B 

26. Q P takes P 

27. RtoQBS 

28. R to K 4 

29. P takes R 

30. P takes P 

31. R takes R P 

32. R to Q 4 

33. P takes R 

34. P to B 4 

35. K to B 3 

36. K to K 3 

37. K to B 4 

38. P to Kt 4 

39. K to Kt 6 

40. P to R 4 

41. P to Q 6 

42. K to B 4 

43. P takes P 
41 K to K 6 

45. P checks 

46. P to Kt 6 

47. K to Q 5 

48. K to Q B 6 

Resigns. 



GAME XXV. • 



Black. 
Mr. S. FBAiTKLur. 

1. PtoK4 

2. B to Q B 4 

3. Kt to Q B 3 

4. PtoQ 3 
6. Kt to K B 3 

6. Castles 

7. P to K R 3 

8. Kt to R 2 

9. B to Kt 3 

10. R P takes B 

11. KtoRsq 

12. PtoKB4 

13. Q P takes P 

14. B take% P 

15. Q to K R 5 

16. Q to R 4 

17. Kt to K B 3 

18. B to K Kt 6 

19. Kt to Q 5 

20. B to B 4 

21. Kt to K Kt 6 ch 

22. P to Q Kt 4 

23. Q to R 5 ch 

24. B to Q P dis ch and 
mates next move. 

(a) Kt takos Kt looks better. The first game 
between these players was lost by Mr. Franklin. 
The game was over 70 moves, and therefore loo 
long to publish. 



White. 

Mr. CLA.BK. 

1. Pto K4 

2. B to Q B 4 

3. KttoKBS 

4. P to Q R 3 
6. P to K R 3 

6. Kt to Q B 3 

7. P to Q 3 

8. Costles 
0. B to K 3 

10. B takes B 

11. KttoKR2 

12. P to K B 1 

13. P takes KP 

14. P takes K B P 

15. K to R 

16. Kt to K B 3 

17. KtoR2 

18. Kt to K Kt 

19. Q to Q 2 

20. Kt to Q 5 

21. P to Q B 3 (a) 

22. K to Kt 3 

23. P takes Q Kt 
21. KtoBS 
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THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



GAME XXVI. 

Wliite. Black. 



Ur. BxLAizw. 

1. PtoK4 
LEitoKBS 
3.BtoQB4 
4. CtatlM 

6. P to Q 4 
e. PtoQ6 

7. Q Kt to B 3 
8.PtoKR8 
9. K Kfc to K B 2 

10. PtoKB4 

11. Q P takes P 

12. PtoKKt4 

13. P to K B 6 
IL KttoK4 
1& PtoKKtS 
Itt. P to Q R 4 
17. P to K B 6 
IS. K( takes P 

19. R takes B 

20. B takes Kt 
SI. R Ukes R 

22. QtoKKt4 

23. B to K 3 
2iQtoKR6 
23. Q to R 6 

26. Kt to K Kt 4 

27. R to K B sq 

28. P to K R 4 

29. Kt takes Q 

30. R to K B 6 

31. RtoK6 

32. P to Q B 3 

33. R to K 7 
U. P takes P 

35. R to Q 7 

36. R takes P 

37. B to K B 2 

38. B to K Kt 3 

39. RtakesKP 

Resigns. 

The same players plajed again, and the game 
ended in a draw. 



Mr. PonxB. 

1. P to K 4 

2. KttoQBS 

3. B to E 2 

4. KttoKBS 
6. P to Q 3 

6. Q Kt to Et sq 

7. Castles 

& Kt to K sq 
9. P to E B 4 

10. K to E R sq 

11. B takes P 

12. B to Et 3 

13. B to E B 2 

14. P to Q B 3 

15. P to Q R 4 

16. Et to Q B 2 

17. P takes P 

18. B takes Kt 

19. Kt takes P 

20. B takes B 

21. Q takes R 

22. QKttoR3 

23. R to Q B sq 
2i. Q to K sq 
26. QtoKKt3 

26. B to K 3 

27. B to K B 4 
2a. Q takes Q 

29. B to K Kt 3 

30. P to Q 4 

31. Kt to Q Kt 6 
33. KttoQ6 
33. P to Q Kt 4 
31. P takes P 

35. Kt takes P 

36. Kt to Q B 6 

37. P to R 6 

38. Pto R6 

39. P to R 7 



GAME XXVII. 



Whito. 
Mr. AitSXAVDiB. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. PtoKR4 

5. Kt to K 5 

6. BtoQ B4 

7. P to Q 4 

8. Kt to Q 3 

9. PtoQ B3 
10. Q to K 2 
U. B takes K B P 
12 qKttoQ2 
13. P to K Kt 3 
liPtoQKt4 
15. P to K 6 
16.PtakesP 

17. Kt takes Kt 

18. B takes B 

19. Q takes Q 
29. KtoB2 
S-RtoKsq 
tt. RtakesR 
23- R to K sq 
21. K takes B 
2S. K to B 2 
26.KtoK3 
27. K to B 4 
g.KttoKt3 
29. Kt to Q 4 
^•PtoQRS 
JLPtakesP 
«. B to Kt 3 
>3. Kt to B 2 
M. Kt to K 3 
3i.BtoB4 

5 Kt to Q 6 ch 
^ B takes B 
ft. BtoB4 
*. B to Q 6 



Black. 
Mr. RrnnsxTOBTH. 

1. PtoK4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to K Kt 4 

4. P to Kt 5 

5. P to K R 4 

6. KttoKR3 

7. P to Q 3 

8. Kt to Q B 3 

9. Q to K 2 

10. B to Q 2 

11. Castles (Q side) 

12. K B to Kt 2 

13. Q R to K sq 

14. P to K B 4 
16. P takes P 

16. Kt takes P 

17. B takes Kt 

18. Q takes B 

19. R takes Qch 

20. RtoKsq 

21. BtoB3 

22. R takes R 

23. R takes R 

24. K to Q 2 
26. P to Q Kt 3 

26. K to K 2 

27. K to B 8 

28. B to Q 2 

29. P to Q B 3 

30. P to R 4 
81. P takes P 
32. B to B 4 
83. B to K sq 
34. B to Q 3 
36. B to K 3 

36. B takes Kt 

37. K to K 2 
88. K to B 3 
39. E to K 2 

Drawn. 



GAME XXVni. 



GAME XXX. 



Black. 
Mr. W. L. 



1. P to K 4 

2. KKttoBS 

3. BtoQKt5 

4. Castles 
6. B to R 4 

6. P to Q 4 

7. Kt takes P 

8. B to Kt 3 

9. Q takes Kt 

10. Q to Q B 3 

11. PtoKB4 

12. P to K B 6 

13. RP takes B 

14. PtoQKt4 
16. Q to Kt 3 

16. Q to R 4 

17. Kt to B 3 

18. P to Kt 5 

19. Q takes P 

20. B to B 4 

21. QtoK2 

22. B takes Kt 

23. KRtoQ 

24. R takes R 

25. RtoQ 

26. K to R 

27. R takes B 

28. KttoQ 

29. P to Q B 3 

30. P to Q Kt 4 

31. KttoKt2 

32. Kt to Q 3 

33. Q to B 2 ch 
a&. Q takes B 

35. Q to R 8 ch 

36. Q to Kt 7 ch 

37. Q takes Q 

38. K to Kt 

39. K to B 8 

40. K to K 3 

41. P to Kt 4 

42. Kt P takes P 

43. P to K Kt 4 
41. K to Q 3 

46 PtoB4 
46. P takes P 

Resigns. 



White. 
Mr. HucxTALi. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. K Kt to K 2 

4. PtoQB3 
6. P to Q 3 

6. P takes P 

7. B to Q 2 

6. Kt takes Et 
9. Kt to B 3 

10. B to K 3 

11. Q to Q 2 

12. B takes B 

13. P to K B 3 

14. RtoQKtsq 

15. Q to B 2 

16. BtoK2 

17. Castles 

18. P takes P 

19. KttoK4 

20. P to Q B 3 

21. K R to K 

22. Q P takes B 

23. KRtoQ 

24. R takes B 

25. B to B 4 ch 

26. BtoQ6 

27. B takes B 

28. Q to K 2 

29. B to Kt 3 

30. Q to Q 3 

31. BtoB2 

32. PtoKt4 

33. KtoB 

34. Q takes Kt 

35. K to K 2 

36. Q to Q 2 
87. K takes Q 

38. K to K 2 

39. KtoB 8 

40. PtoKt8 

41. P takes P 

42. K to Kt 2 

43. P takes P 

44. KtoB3 
46. K to R 4 
46. P takes P 



GAME XXIX. 



White. 
Mr. 

1. PtoK4 

2. B to Q B 4 

3. P to Q 3 

4. Kt to K B 3 
6. P to K R 3 

6. Castles 

7. P to Q B 3 

8. B to Q Kt 3 

9. B to Q B 2 

10. R to K sq 

11. PtoQ4 

12. Kt to Q 2 

13. PtoQ Kt3 

14. B to Q Kt 2 

15. Kt to K R 4 

16. Kt to K B 5 

17. QtoKB3 

18. Q R to Q sq 

19. KttoKBsq 

20. Kt fV B sq to Kt 8 

21. Kt takes B 

22. B to Q B sq 

23. Pto KKt3 
21. K to R sq 

25. QtoKt4 

26. P to K B 4 

27. P takes P 

28. KRtoKBsq 
20. B to Q Kt 2 

30. P takes Kt 

31. P to Q 6 

32. B takes B 

33. Q to K B 3 

34. Q to K B 6 
36. B to Kt sq 
36. B takes ^ 

87. Q takes B P 

88. K to Kt sq 

30. PtoB6andwiD8. 



Black. 
Mr. FxiTTOir. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. P to Q 3 

6. P to Q B 3 

6. P to K R 3 

7. PtoQ Kt 4 

8. Castles 

9. Q to K 2 

10. B to Q Kt 8 

11. B to Q Kt 2 

12. Kt to Q 2 

13. Q R to Q sq 

14. K R to K sq 

15. Kt to K B sq 

16. Q to Q B 2 

17. K to K R 8 

18. Kt to K Kt 8 

19. B to Q B sq 

20. B takes Kt 

21. B to K 3 

22. Q B to K sq 

23. Kt to K Kt sq 

24. B to K B 3 
26. Q to Q B sq 

26. P takes Q P 

27. B to Q B 4 

28. Kt fr Kt sq to K 8 

29. Kt takes Kt 

30. KttoK2 

31. Kt takes Q P 

32. Kt takes B 
83. Kt to Q 4 
34. KttoK6 

86. Kt takes K B 
86. P to Q B 4 
37. Q to B 3 ch 
88. K to B sq 



White. 
Dr. MusPKT. 

1. P to K 4 
8. P to K B 4 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. B takes P 
6. BtoQKt8 

6. KtoBsq 

7. Kt to K B 8 

8. P to K 6 

9. K to Kt sq 

10. P to Q 4 

11. B takes B 

12. Q to Q 3 

13. P to K B 4 

14. Q takes Qch 

15. Kt takes P 

16. Kt takes Q P 

17. Kt to B 7 ch 

18. Kt takes Q B 

19. Q Kt to B 3 



Black. 
Mr. FBAxxuranzir. 

1. PtoK4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to Q 4 

4. PtoQBS 

5. Q checks 

6. Kt to K B 3 

7. Q to B 4 

8. Kt to K 6 

9. B to K 3 

10. P to K Kt 4 

11. P takes B 

12. Q to Kt 3 

13. Kt to Kt 6 

14. P takes Q 

15. Kt takes B 

16. Kt to Kt 6 

17. K to Q 2 

18. R takes P 
Mates in two moves 



GAME XXXI. 



White. 
M. St. Amaht. 

1. PtoK4 

2. B to Q B 4 
8. Kt to Q B 8 
4. Kt to K B a 
6. Castles 

6. PtoQ3 

7. PtoKB8 

8. K to B 8 

9. B to Kt 8 

10. B to Q 2 

11. Q toKsq 

12. BtoQ 

13. KttoKa 

14. B P tekes Kt 

15. Kt to Kt 3 

16. Q to K 2 

17. P to Q 4 

18. Kt takes P 

19. P to K B 4 

20. Kt to B 6 

21. QtoKBS 

22. Kt takes B 

23. P to K 6 

24. Q to Kt 4 

25. P takes B 

26. B to B 4 

27. B takes Q P 



Black. 
Mr. Watts. 

1. P to K 4 

2. KttoKBS 
8. Kt to B 3 

4. B to B 4 

5. Csstles 

6. P to K B 8 

7. P to Q 8 

8. KttoQB4 

9. P to Q B a 

10. B to Kt 3 

11. BtoBS 

12. P to Q Kt 4 

13. Kt takes B 

14. P to Q B 4 
16. P to Q Kt 5 

16. B to E 3 

17. P takes P 

18. B to Q 2 

19. PtoQ B4 

20. Q to K sq 

21. B takes Kt 

22. P to Q 4 

23. Et to E 6 

24. B takes P 

25. Q takes P ch 

26. Q takes Et P 
And Black resigns. 



GAME XXXII. 



White. 


Black. 


Mr. Lows. 


Mr. BuBV. 


1. P to E 4 


1. P to K 4 


2. EEttoB8 


2. K Kt to B 3 


3. P to Q 4 


3. Kt takes P 


4. Et takes P 


4. PtoQ4 
6. Kt to K B 8 


6. B to Q 3 


6. Castles 


6. B to Q 3 


7. P to B 4 


7. Castles 


8. Et to Q B 3 


8. P to B 4 


9. P takes P 


9. B takes P ch 


10. E to B 


10. Et to Q B 8 


11. Et to E 2 


11. Et takes Et 


12. P takes Et 


12. Et to Et 6 


13. Q to E sq 


13. Et takes P 


14. B to E B 4 


14. Et takes B 


16. P takes Et 


15. B to E 


16. Q to Q 2 


16. B to E Kt 6 


17. Et to Kt 8 


17. QtoQKta 


18. PtoKBS 


18. B to Q a 


19. B to Q B 


19. B to K 6 


20. B takes B 


20. Q takes B 


21. Q to K B 8 


21. Q takes Q 
82. B to K 6 


22. B takes Q 



Given up a4 4n^wn« Mr. Bum won the first 

game. 
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BADEN CONGRESS. 



The following are the only Games tve have received from Baden ui> to the time of going to i)res 



s. 



GAME XXXIII. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



Whito 

Db Vsbs. 

PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
B to Q Kt 6 
PtoQ3 
Castles 
B to K Kt 5 
BtoQR4 
BtoKt3 
B takes K P 
Kt takes Kt 
Q takes Kt 
BtoQB4 
PtoQBS 
Q to K 2 (a) 
BtoKtS 
P to K 5 (b) 
BtoQG 
BtoKB3 
PtoQl 
PtoK« 
PtoQo 
Q takes 11 
Eosigus 



Black 

WlITAWBSB. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. B to Q B 4 

5. Q to K 2 

6. P to K R 3 

7. P to Kt 4 

8. Kt to K R 4 

9. Kt takes B 

10. Q takes Kt 

11. Q takes Q Kt P 

12. Q takes R 

13. RtoBsq 
U. P to Q Kt ft 
16. P to Q R 4 

16. P to Q R 6 

17. P to Q B 3 

18. P to Q R 6 
1!». B to K 2 

20. B P takes P 

21. R takes B (c) 

22. Q takes Q R P 



(a) This attempt to trap the Qaeen was ill- 
judged. White would have done better by a 
direct attack on the King. 

(b) All this is ingenious enough, but Black's 
2lBt move fhiBtrates White's plans. 

(c) The coup juttCt and alter this White has no 
resource. 



GAME XXXIV. 



White. 
Herr Stkikitz. 

1. PtoK4 

2. P to K B I 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. B to Q B 4 

5. P to Q 3 

0. P to Q B 3 

7. B to Q Kt 3 

8. P to K B 5 
0. P to K R 3 

10. Q takes B 

11. P takes P 

12. B to K Kt 5 

13. B to Q B 2 

14. B to Q B sq 
16. P to K Kt 4 

16. Kt to Q 2 

17. KttoQ Kt3 

18. BtoQ2 

19. P takes P 

20. Castles (Q side) 

21. K to Kt so 

22. B to B g<f 

23. K to R H(| 
U. R takes B 
26. R to Q Kt sq 

26. R to R 2 

27. B to Q 3 

28. Kt takes Kt 

29. K R to Kt 2 

30. R takes R 

31. Q to K 2 

Resigns. 



Black. 
Mr. Blackbubxs. 

1. PtoK4 

2. B to B 4 

3. P to Q 3 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. Kt to Q B 3 

6. Castles 

7. B to K Kt 6 

8. P to Q 4 

9. B takes Kt 

10. P takes P 

11. QtoQ3 

12. Q R to Q sq 

13. P to K R 3 
IK K to R 2 

i 15. KRto R 

16. PtoQKt4 
; 17. P toKtf> 
1 18. P takes P 
I 10. Kt to Q H t 
, 2t). Kt to Q B 5 

21. Q to Q R 3 
: 22. B to Q U 6 
I 23. B takes B 
! 2-ft. Q to R 6 

25. R to Q 3 
I 26. R to Q Kt b(i 

27. Kt to R I 
I 28. Q Uikes B P ch 
I 20. R takes R 

30. R takes B 
I 31. R to K 6 



GAME XXXV. 



White. 
Mr. Blickbubke. 

1. PtoK4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

5. P to Q B 3 

6. Castles 

7. P to Q 4 

8. P takes P 

9. B to Kt 2 

10. P to Q 5 

11. BtoQ3 

12. Kt to Q B 3 

13. Q to Q 2 
U. Kt to K 2 

15. Kt to Kt 3 

16. Q R to B .;<i 

17. K to R s«i 
IK. 1» takes P 
10. P takes ]{ 

20. R takes R 

21. B to Kt 5 

22. R to K Kt &<i 

23. Kt to B 5 
21. g to R 6 

25. B takes Kt 

26. R takch P ch 

27. Q takes P ch 

28. Kt to R 6 

29. Q to B u ch 



Black. 
Herr Stkikitz. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. B takes Kt P 

5. BtoB4 

6. P to Q 3 

7. P takes P 

8. B to Kt 3 

9. Kt to R ft 

10. Kt to K 2 

11. Cjistlcrt 

12. P to Q B .1 

13. Kt to Kt 3 
1ft. BtoKtu 

15. RtO Httq 

16. RtoTCsq 

17. P takes I* 

18. B takes Kt 

19. R tJikcK 11 

20. Kt to K t 

21. RtO Bbq 

22. P to K B :i 

i 23. P to K Kt 3 
21. RtoBi 

25. B P tiikcs B 

26. P takes R 

27. K Uj B Ml 

28. R to Kt 2 

29. K to K 2 



And the giuuc was given up as drawn. 



GAME XXXVI. 



White 

WllVJlWEBE. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to Q 4 

8. KttoQ B3 
4. B to Q 3 
6. B takes P 

6. Kt to K 2 

7. Kt takes P 

8. P takes B 
0. Q to K B 3 

10. B takes Q Kt P (a) 



Black 
Db Vbbb. 

1. PtoKS 

2. P to Q 4 

3. B to Kt 5 

4. P takes P 
6. P to Q B 4 

6. P takes P 

7. B takes Kt 

8. Q to Q R 4 
0. Kt to K B 3 

10. B takes B 



11. Q takes B 

12. K to K 2 

13. Q takes R (c) 

14. QRtoKtsq 
16. K to K sq 

16. Q to Q Kt 7 

17. B to Q 2 



11. Q takes Q B P 

12. Q takes Kt(b) 

13. Castles 

14. Q to Q B 6 ch 
16. Q Kt to B S 

16. Kt to Q 

17. Q mates 



ch 



(a) This does not strike ua at all like match 
play. 

(b) The correct move, much better than Q 
takes R. 

(c) After this, Black's victory is assured. 



Andersen . . . 
Blackbume ... 
De Vere 
Mincwitz 
Neumann ... 



The latest Score in the Baden Tourney is asfoUou\s: — 



Won 


Lost 


Drawn 


Total 


score 




3 


1 


• • ■ 




3 


Paulsen 


1 


1 


2 




2 


Rosenthal 


1 


2 


• • • 




1 


Stern 


2 


2 


• » • 




2 


Steiuitz 





1 


1 




01 

-2 


Winawerc 



Won 


J*Obt 


DrtiWu 


Totid 


score 


2 


1 


• • . 




2 


1 


2 


1 




U 


■ • « 


4 


• ■ • 




• • • 


2 


1 


1 




"a 





1 


1 




*-2 
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REMARKABLE CHESS FRAUDS. 

Frmn the " Melbourne Leader." 

Though it is contrary to onr usual practice to notice editorially anything tliat appears in other journals, the 
interests of truth demand that in the present instance we should depart from this rule. Our readers must have 
observed the number of communications which have of late been addressed to us, calling attention to plagiai*iscd 
problems published as original by our weekly contempoi*ary. On the 19th February last, a composition of that 
master of the art of problem making, the late J. B. of Bridport, was represented as the invention of R. S. E., of 
Hokitika. Again, on the 12th March, a problem by another eminent composer was ascribed to Mr. M*Combe, 
while still more recently our correspondent, " Detective," showed conclusively that another problem, published 
in the same journal as the composition of a person calling himself K. O. of Fitzro}-, had bc^n so often plagiarised 
as almost to have become common property. These instances, however, become insignificant compared with the 
wholesale system of fraud which it is now our painful duty to disclose. The Chess players of the colony have 
become familiar with a series of games under the initials of R. T. P. of the Upper Murray, which have for more 
than a year past formed the staple of the Chess intelligence furnished by the paper in question. This per- 
sonage was first introduced to the Chess world on the 2nd Januaiy 18G9; and as his contributions arrived most 
opportunely for our contemporary, at a time when the supply of genuine games had been stopped, it is not 
surprising that their arrival should be hailed with delight, and announced as exhibiting a proficiency in the game 
sui^erior to anything that has hitherto come under our notice in colonial Chess. On the appearance of this 
statement, Mr. Ellis, the secretary of the Melbourne Chess Club, at the instance of the committee, addressed a 
courteous letter to our contemporary, which was published on the 16th January 1869, requesting to be furnished 
with the name and address of R. T. P., in order that a match might be arranged between him and a member of 
the club. Instead of this reasonable request being complied with, a notice appeared on the 6th February, among 
"Answers to Correspondents," with extracts from an alleged letter from R. T. P., the tone of which was so 
insolent as to ci*eate strung doubts of its authenticity, in spite of the difficulty of believing that it could possibly 
be a deliberate fabrication. These doubts were speedily raised into absolute certainty in the minds of all playei's, 
when they considered the improbability of a number of players, of the strength indicated by the published games, 
springing up suddenly in an obscure part of the colony, and being entirely unknown to gentlemen who had been 
intimately acquainted with Chess circles for many years. The genuineness of the games was accordingly pub- 
licly questioned in unmistakable terms, and with the view of having the mystery explained, we considered it our 
duty on several occasions to admit into our columns statements denying the existence of R. T. P. It is but due 
to our contemporary to admit that it submitted to these imputations with philosophical indiiference, and con- 
tinued from week to week to acknowledge communications from R. T. P., and to publish games under these 
initials, as if their authenticity had never been impugned. The follo^^Tng are a few examples : — 



Australasian, March 5 1869. 

The following interesting and instmctivc partie is culled 
from the valuable collection of games received from onr 
esteemed correspondent, R. T. P. of the Upper Murray. 

Australasian, May 22 1869. 

Manj thanks for the fresh budget of games. The remarks 
which your letter contains please us much, and coming from 
one of such experience and fame as a Chess player makes them 
doubly valuable and encouraging. 

Australasian, July 10 1869. 

Many thanks for your friendly communications, and for the 
games with which yon have favoured us. 

Australasian, July 17 1869. 

The following interesting game was recently played by our 
correspondent, E. T. P., and Mr. Young. 



Australasian, July 24 1869. 

Received with thanks. Wo have the volume of the publica- 
tion containing yom* games in London and Liverpool. We 
prefer the colonial skirmishes with which you favour us for 
the purposes of our Chess columns. 

Aiistralasian, September 11 1869. 

The following brilliant specimen of chess is by our cor- 
respondent, R. T. P., and a RiTcrina player. 

Australasian, September 18 1869. 

Tour letter we received, and but for the limited space at our 
disposal we would gladly publish it. 

Australasian, December 4 1869. 

Your communication to hand, but too late to be of any avail 
this week. The specimens of skill with which you favour us 
are always too good to be allowed to fall aside by any chance. 
Next week, therefore, we will gratify our readers with games sent. 



And to croANTi the whole, a letter purporting to come from R. T. P. was published in fall by our contem- 
porary on the 6th instant, declining to accept Mr. Sedgefield's late challenge, for reasons the absurdity of which 
is truly ludicrous. What will our readers think when we inform them that we are in possession of proof that 
the whole of this alleged correspondence is fabricated — that R. T. P. is a pui-e fiction — and that the games under 
these initials are by celebrated European players, and have been plundered wholesale from books published 



the real players being Mr. Wyrill, the yrinner of the second pme at the interuational tournament of 1851, and 
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Mr. Harrwitz, the well-known Hungarian master. . On the 23rd January 1 869, our contemporary published 

another game between Mr. R. T. P. and Mr. , which is copied move for move fipom a game between Messrs. 

C. F. Smith and Bird, in page 74 of the same volume. On the 3rd July 1869, a game between Mr. R. T. P. and 
Mr. Young is introduced thus : — " The following beautiful specimen of the Muzzio gambit was conducted by our 
experienced correspondent, Mr. R. T. P., against a gentleman residing near Deniliquin." Will it be believed 
that the game in question is transferred verbatim from page 169 of the same volume, the actual players being 
Mr. Imord, French Consul at Boston, and a Boston amateur ? On the 19th February 1870, our contemporary 
prefaces aoother game with the following remarks : — " The following very beautiful specimen of real Chess is 
another of those masterly games played by Mr. R. T. P. and Mr. B. S., a strong player in the Murrumbidgee 
district." This game our readers wfll find at page 80 of the same volume of the Chromcle, the players being 
Messrs. Perigal and Spreckley, at that time two well-known amateurs of the Liverpool Chess Club ! In almost 
every case, strange to say, the editorial notes as well as the games have been transferred almost verbatim from the 
pages of the Chronicle. 

It is truly painfu^to expose such artifices ; but the imposition in this case is so flagrant, that we should be 
wanting in our duty to the Chess community and to the cause of truth, were we to pass it over in silence. 



THE CHESS MEETING at NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

To be held at the Central Exchange Hotel, duHng the weeJc commencing Monday, 

1st August 1870. 

PRESIDENT.— THE LORD RAVENSWORTH. 



Prizes will be offered for competition as follows : — 
Class I. —Open to all Provincial Amateurs, on becoming 
Members of the Association, by a subscription of at least 
lOs 6d. The First Prize will bo of the value of £10. 
The £50 Challekge Cup (guaranteed value £10) becomes the 
property of the person who first twice wins the society's £10 
prize in this class. Competitors for the cap must pay an 
entrance fee of £1 Is., in addition to their sabscription as 
mom1)ers. Players entering in Class I. need not necessarily 
compete for the Cup. 
Class It. — Open to Members who are not, in the opinion of 
tlie Executive Committee, strong enough for Class I. The 
First Prize will be of the value of £5, offered conditionally 
on there being eisrht entries. 
Class III. — A handicap (open to all comers), entrance fee 
lOs 6d. First Prize, value £8 ; the second, £2 ; third and 
fonrth prizes in books. Some diminution will be made in 
these prizes if there are not sixteen entries. Play to com- 
mence on the Tuesday evening. 
Class IV. (In which the play will not commence until Thursday 
eveniv/ft the Mh of August j at seijen o* clock), open specially to 
players in North Yorkshire and to members of the North- 
umberland and Durham Chess Association; entrance 5s. 
Others may enter in this class on pajrment of lOs. 6d., and 
subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. First 
prize, probable value £1; second, £lj third, &c., all depending 
upon the number of entries. The competitors may either 
bo handicapped, or the class divided if generally desired. 
Prizes for Problems will bo offered after the meeting, and full 
particulars given in the Chess Players* Quarterly Chronicle, novr 
]>ubli3hed on the first of eveiy alternate month. [J. L. Foster, 
Gazette Office, York. Bell and Daldy, London.] 

Ladies, Members of the Association, by subscription of 
lOs. 6d. each, may compete in the above classes. 

Additional Prizes will be awarded at .the discretion of the 
Executive Committee, depending on the fbnds at their disposal. 
Intending Competitors are requested to send in their names 
to the Secretary, on or before Saturday, July 80 1870. 
Compotitors must be present at the Central Exchange Hotel, 
Newcastle (except under a special exemption obtained from the 
Secretary, to Tuesday morning), at Six o'Clock on Monday 
evening, Aogust 1st, to learn the regulations of play. 

To meet the wishes of those who can only be present for a 
single day, Friday the 7th will be girei} up as far as possible 
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to Consultation and Simultaneous Games, Blindfold Flay and 
Day Tournaments, when those who are desirous of playing 
will be grouped in parties of eight. The committee wish to 
have a Public Luncheon on this day at 3-30. Members or 
visitors desirous of obtaining tickets (probably about 2s 6d 
each), are particularly requested to send in their names to the 
Secretary, on or before Wednesday, August 3rd. 

Mr. Lowonthal, who is expected to be present, will be glad 
to play from fifteen to twenty simultaneous games. 

The Rev. W. Way te has kindly undertaken to play, blindfold, 
several games simultaneously. 

Play will commence at Seven o^Clock oxr the Monday 
evening, and be continued each day daring the week, from Teu 
o'clock till Throe o'Clock, and during the Evenings, com. 
mencing at Seven o'Clock. 

Tickets of Admission for the week, to Visitors (Ladies and 
Gentlemen) 2s 6d each, may be had at the doors. 

A Vice-President subscribing £2 2s, or any person subscrib- 
ing £1 Is, may obtain Free Admission Tickets for members of 
his family. 

The Prizes will not be oiten in Monet, but in Books, 
Plate, &c., as the successful competitors may choose, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Committee. 

The Accounts are Audited shortly after the annual meeting, 
by the General Committee, but no printed report is issued. 

Members are requested to forward their Subscriptions by 
Post Ofiice Order (payable at Stokesley Poet Office), to the 
Treasurer. 

The Railway Companies refuse to grant return tickets on 
the occasion of a Chess Meeting, but return tickets are issued 
from the chief railway stations to all watering places ; parties, 
therefore, coming from a long distance may avail themselves 
of a return ticket to Tynomonth, which is only about a quarter 
of an hour's ride by rail from Newcastle, where persons may 
stay and avail themselves of the Chess Meeting. 

The Central Exchange Hotel (Newcastle). — Bed, 2s. j break- 
fast, 2s. ; dinner, 2s. 3d., including attendance. 

The Baih and the Royal are the principle hotels in Tyne- 
mouth. 

W. MiTCHEsoN, St. Andrew's Schools, and F. Woodmae, 
Newcastle, Hon. Sees. 

A. B. Skipwobth, Bilfldale Parsonage, Northallerton, Hon. 
Treasurer. 

Newcastle, July ISth, 1870. 
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WHIST. 



A. and B. play against X. and Z. A. leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the 
^ _ ^^ rimmed card is ^e next oije led. 



v^ HAND No. J. 

Played a CWliu, iSlli Juie tIt*. 
lUDpL Z tuns up S Ace. Score— Lofe hIL 



t HAND No. 8. •" 

Scorc-A B 1 Ion. 2 turni up S Q. 
lAliI>-DKr,_iD,9, ;: SQ; HA«, Kg, lo; 



ICv,io,9,ji SQ; 1 




t HAND No. 9. 

Score-A Bt\X.Z Lo.t Z tui 
B'sHabo-Ss; H Ace, 9, 5,3; t 



A^ 



nrump; Ce drawi Iwo for one. If he does no other good, c B does not know whelhcr'his pinner 01 X haj the Spade j. 6. A'hair'iiig two of the auil onlV 
Idi, properly returw the King. ». Z his shown h^iuit to be Clubs, therefore X leads ihe1ili;heM of three. Remember A DriE^nally kd the Heart, and X 
Ihwefme canooi lead up to the strong hund. 9. This is the point in the hand. Nine players out of ten, if playing carclevly, would have covered the Knove 
andlost the game. It may Iherefore be necessary 10 eiplain why Z did not so play. It ii simply ibis: that Z knows b s hand— he must have the Iwo 



N0TK5.--1, Ateadsfi- 



TES.--I. A teadi from his sUmiEesi suit. 3. The 
un|, and if be has not also got the H Q the came 



id from the Firiii. 
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JOTTINGS.— WRANGLES. 

If, with the theoretical knowledge we possess of the game of Whist, we had played with gentlemen of quiet 
demeanour, and we had been asked what recreation would be the most beneficial for training the minds of the 
young for the occupation of life, we should have replied — Whist. Whist to our mind possesses all the necessary 
elements for practising in miniature the serious business of life. The qualifications necessary for success in the 
one are requisite for the other. If the mind is not sufficiently well balanced to withstand the temptations of 
the one, a fortiori, it cannot withstand those of the other. The primary element to ensure success in any 
occupation on which we rely for our livelihoods is — temper. We speak on the broadest ground when we say 
that without command of temper bread is not within the reach of many of us, and we leave out the comfort or 
misery of life, which may be heaven or hell as we command this demon within us. The power to concentrate 
the attention on a given subject, for a certain time, can never be better taught than by Whist. Mathematics 
are supposed to have this effect, but, in a problem, if the scholars attention is diverted, he can go back. At 
Whist there is no going back. The opportunity missed is gone for ever. How many rubbers are lost by 
forgetting the turn up card, or failing to notice which of two cards your partner played ? Patience is a 
necessary ingredient in the composition of a good player. With the game in hand, how many rubbers are 
thrown away at cards (as in life) by the inability of the player to wait ? 

If our theory be true, what could be better practice for the youngster than to test his powers in matters of 
little importance ? 'Jo know that he possesses command of temper, the pupil must be placed in such positions 
that he is really tried. At Whist if he fails, his spirits are cast down. With .success, he is elated. The prospect 
of gain and the fear of loss, in small matters as in large, is a more severe test than the real gain or the actual 
loss. The man who does not play seldom knows this fact and never recognizes wherein the excitement exists. 
The Whist player is tried not simply by his own acts and defaults, his adversary may outwit him by superior 
play or finesse. His i)artner may fail to co-operate in the right manner and at the right moment, and so in life ; 
men fail sometimes by their own defaults, at others by the mistakes of those with whom they associate or on 
whom they rely. His own defaults may arise from want of observation, by inattention to what at the time 
seems of no importance, whereas the smallest matters in Whist as in life may cause success or failure. 

The young player may not recollect the fall of a 3 or 4. We do not say the 2, because next to the high 
cards of a suit the 2 is the easiest card to recollect. It is a card looked for the first round, and inferences 
are drawn from its non-appearance that very often affect the whole conduct of the game. This is a point 
to which the attention of players has so often been directed by the games that have been published in 
these Papers tliat it is unnecessary more than casually to mention it here ; but it follows from this that the 
non-appearance of a 3 or 4 may exercise a similar influence on the game, and the player who, from want of 
attention or from the incapacity to observe, cannot read these tokens must play at a disadvantage. It is the 
attention to little matters that is the cause of .success. AVe do not refer to that carefulness in little matters 
which promotes prosperity, but rather that attention to little things that brings about great results, as in matters 
of science or mechanics. It is this kind of attention from which spring great discoveries, and which make great 
Whist players. Great discoveries do not come, nor are great players made by instinct. A Deschappelle may 
arise in the VVhi.st firmament, and may dazzle his fellows by his ingenuity and daring, but the ingenuity could 
not have been brought to bear without an accurate knowledge of the position of the cards, and the position can 
only be ascertained by the closest observation of the cards played. When ^ great coup comes off, the bad player 
either does not know what has taken place, or he assumes that it was the result of chance. Nothing can be 
more fallacious. The good player seldom goes for a grand coup. Never except with a great object in view, 
such as to save or to win a game. He is satisfied with a straightforward game and he looks for success by his 
care and attention. The habit of drawing inferences with promptitude can nowhere be better practised than 
at the Whist table. This is a power of vast importance in the affairs of life. The effect of a legal decision on 
a given stock ; the effect of legislative action on an article of merchandize ; the effect of evidence on the minds 
of a judge or jury ; a new phase in the appearance of a disease, and numberless other instances might be 
quoted to shew the value of the power to draw inferences quickly and with precision. Observations on 
character can nowhere be better taken than at the table, and no one will deny that a knowledge of the 
different characteristics of men is of vast importance. The open-hearted and stingy, the cautious and rash, the 
tnickster and the honest man can all be more easily distinguished in a week's play, than in a year's experience 
of the same men in business. What can be better exercise for the memory than to play 52 cards quickly, and 
to be able to recollect every card that is out, and to know from the fall of the cards the position of those that 
are left in, and to repeat this lesson twenty times in an hour? The moment the hand is played out we banish 
it from our mind, another faculty not easily acquired. 

If there be any truth in all this, and the ideas we have endeavoured to express are not the hallucinations 

of a disordered brain, how is it that no man desires to see his son receive a portion of his education in a 

modem Whist room ? We answer, that there seems something in the atmosphere of a Whist room that changes 

men's nature, a miasma that poisons their blood, a narcotic that excites rather than soothes their brain, so that 
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men who outside behave as rational beings become roaring maniacs or drivelling idiots the moment the cards 
are dealt Screams, worse than those of a flock of parrots, assail the ear and jar the brain. The nerves are 
shattered; the mind unhinged, and in this state men are supposed to play a game requiring all their care and 
attention. We do not refer to private play, although that is bad enough, but to club play. We desire to draw 
no exaggerated picture of Whist, and we feithfully reproduce what we have seen and what we have xmdergone 
when playing in a public room. To undergo this misery, to subject oneself to such annoyances and to 
occasional insults — insult be it said not intended as such, but insult nevertheless to those persons not pachy- 
dermatos, — and all for the love of Whist, is one of those things to which no one can submit without loss of 
self respect We may undergo such misery, but we do not desire our sons to enter such an arena or to pass 
through such an ordeal. W^e do not fancy any Whist player will deny that Whist, except on very special 
occasions, has become a nuisance and an annoyance to its votaries ; and we should be wanting in our duty 
if we 'failed to point out this great wrong, and to suggest, if that be feasible, a reasonable remedy. For this 
purpose we must assume the fact of the nuisance of noise, quarrelling, wrangling, fault-flnding, and the like ; 
and we must assume further, that play as we will, whether the play be good or bad, if we play according to our 
lights no man has a right to find fault with us. It is neither in the written nor the unwritten laws of Whist 
that one player has a right to find fault with another. WTien we play stupidly (which fi-om our nature we 
cannot help) it will be quite time enough for our partner to tell us of our misdeeds when we ask him, and we 
suggest that players should wait for this little ceremony before beginning to scold ; and if the big talkers can- 
not wait, but will insist on acting according to their nature, and snap and snarl, and growl and howl, then the 
other players should leave the table at the end of the rubber, and say nothing on the subject The oflfence is 
a club offence, not an individual offence; and it is not the individual but the club who should take notice of it 
The club can put down this nuisance if it will, and if the club will not do so for the sake of peace and quietness, 
the club must take the consequences by the loss of its best members and players. Much of this annoyance 
is occasioned by the laxity of club committees in electing men in no way fitted for club life. To select well 
is of course a very difficult operation. The committees must rely to a great extent on the proposers of 
the member, and then comes in the word, the most difficult to pronounce with the proper emphasis in the 
English language, the little word No. Of course there are men who can say No, but we believe they are all 
of them friends of ours, and they can say No to the writer only, e.g, if we wanted to borrow a £^<^ note, and 
went down in the mildest manner to is 6d, we are quite certain it would still be "no ;" but if Jenkins, who is 
the most disagreeable brute under the sun, asks you to propose him at the club. Reader, in cold blood, you will 
think you will not do anything of the sort ; but Jenkins will persuade you for all that, and fi'om your weakness 
you will allow Jenkins to commit social offences against your friends little short of murder, to which in your 
heart you must admit that you are particeps criminis. 

The first thing to recognize in club existence is that a member proposing another is answerable for the 
fact that the new man is a gentleman, in word, act and deed, and if he turns out otherwise, — and the proposer in 
reason ought to have known the nature of the beast, — ^he, the proposer, should be tabooed thenceforward until 
he has purged his offence. Make men feel the responsibility they inair, and this will have an effect. Make 
the members feel that scolding at Whist is a social offence against the club, and not only against the person 
scolded and we shall soon have a change, and if this fail, let the chief culprit be brought before the committee 
for conduct unbecoming a gentleman, and if the committee are not the most weak minded body in existence 
they will soon put a stop to the nuisance, if only for the preservation of the good name and reputation of 
the dub. 



EXTRACTS. 

Historical CttARACtfiRS. By Sir H. L. Bulwer. — " One evening, playiilg at lohg Whistj the cottversatioll 
turned on an old lady who liad liiarried her footman. Some people expressed their surprise, wheti M. de 
Talleyrand, countiiig his points, drawled out in a slow voice, ' At nine, one does not count honours.' '' 

Onida in PtJCK. — " He had the supreme talent of leading the conversatioti, uilostentatiously, but skilfully ; 
almost as great a talent as that of leading aright at Whist;'* 

From Henry Howal*d*s translation of the. Second Book of Virgil*!j -^ncid) written about the year 1530, 
almost, if not quit^, the first appe^arice of blank verse in English* 

Earl of Surrey* 
They whisted all, with fixed face attent, 
When Prince ^neas, from the fOyal seatj 
Thus 'gan to speak. 
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CROQUET. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I forward you some diagrams of certain positions of the balls at Croquet, and the best way of 
drawing all the advantage that can be drawn from each position. I propose to send you three or four further 
papers on the subject I have, in the first series, adopted the original well-known setting as being best 
adapted for the simpler problems. For the more complex ones I shall give the 8 hoop setting, for which a 
ipuch greater skill of management is required. 

The proper placing of the balls at Croquet is a much more difficult study than the same science at 
Billiards, and even the best players are apt to make mistakes m the tactics. It is, of course, impossible to 
arrive at such accuracy as to place every ball so as to get every "rush "" that is required. All that it is possible 
to show in a diagram is what ought to be done with the balls in certain positions, if one had skill enough to 
ensure a ball going to an mch. The advantage of studying the game through diagrams is to enable players to 
master the combinations quickly. Where one combination fails another must be instantly made, and there is 
no position, however simple it may seem, where careful management and tact is not required. 

Yours obediently, 
Chastleton, 16th July 1870. Walter Jones Whitmore. 



Diagram I. — Ho\f to manage the pioneering ball from the ist to the 3rd hoop, 2 to play at the ist hoop 
He hits, and passes i to the right of the ist hoop. He then makes his hoop, and gets into such a position 
that he can rush i (as indicated by fig. i) to i". This is called "rushing for space." As the object of 2 is to 
send I to the 3rd hoop and stop himself near 4, he requires a certain space between 4 and i, which he getsby 
rushing i back to position indicated by i'. It is then an easy stroke for 2 to pass i to position i', and stop 
himself close to 4 (position indicated by 2*). 

Diagram II. — How to manage the pioneering ball from the 4th to the 6th hoop. It is i to play, and he 
is at the 4th hoop, and close to his player 2, and his own ball 3. I am presuming that the player has sufficient 
skill and nerve to go on playing on his " player," so long as the game is easy, and it is good policy to do so. 
It is a sign of bad play to dismiss the live ball at once and on every occasion. A good player will always 
continue his break by playing on his player so long as the position of the balls presents no great difficulty. Let 
I rush 2 to position indicated by fig. 2. He should then pass 2 to 2* stopping near 3 ; then pass 3 to the left 
of 4th hoop and go through to i* and rush 3 to 3^ He should then pass 3 to the front of 6th hoop (3^) 
stopping himself near 2, 

Diagram III. — How to manage the pioneering ball from the 3rd to the 5th hoop, and fi-om the 4th to 
the 6th, when one of the balls in play is the next player. It is i to play and he is at the 3rd hoop. In 
diagram 2 No. i ball was made to strike the player 2 first. In the present position he must strike 3 first, for 
reasons I shall give presently, i must first rush 3 to position indicated by fig. 3. He should then pass 3 to 
the front of 4th hoop (3'), stopping himself near 2. He should then hit and pass 2 to position indicated by 
fig. 2, and follow through hoop. He should then send 2 on to the 5 th hoop and stop near 3 ; pass 3 to left of 4th 
hoop, follow through, and by a splitting stroke send 3 to front of 6th hoop, stopping near 2, now in front of 
5 th hoop. The reason why 3 should be .struck in preference to 2 when at the 3rd hoop is, that the balls ought 
to be got into such order that 2, the player, shall be left behind at the 5 th hoop. Had 2 been hit first it would 
have been necessary to pioneer him to the 6th hoop, where he is not wanted, as, after pegging, 4 (the dead 
ball) can be brought into the game. 

Diagram IV. — How to manage the pioneering ball from the 5th to the 7th hoop, dismissing the player 
from position in front of 6th hoop, i is to play and is at the 5th hoop, i, having hit 3, should pass him to 
the left of 5th hoop, follow through, pioneer 3 to the front of the 7th hoop, stopping himself in position 
indicated by i". He should then rush 4 to position indicated by 4 ; take a stroke off to 2, pass 2 to the right 
of the 6th hoop, and follow through to i*. He should then rush 2 to 2^*, and in the next Croquet dismiss 2 
altogether, bringing i up to i*. He should now rush 4 to 4', and he will then have a first-rate game before 
him, having the dead ball and his own ball exactly in the positions required. 
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MORE PIQUET DOUBTS. 

The following questions have recently arisen in actual i)lay, which we give with the best answers in our power. 
Firstly; to guide the players ; secondly, to call attention to the very imperfect set of laws we possess on the 
subject It may surprise some of our readers when we inform tliem that the principal Piquet club in London 
(the Portland), at this moment, plays by Hoyle's rules, and from this fact alone it is obvious a large number 
of rules must have been established by custom. The committee of the Portland have, from time to time, 
decided a large number of questions that have arisen, but these decisions, although of the highest authority, are 
not open to the general public. If the club would grant us permission to do so we should be glad to publish 
questions and answers verbatim for the benefit of the Piquet players. The decisions of the Portland are die 
property of the club, and, looking at the matter in that light, they can, of course, do what they choose with 
their own ; but the Portland, as the leading authority on Whist and Piquet, is, in our view, a public body. 
The decisions of the committee, if not binding on Whist clubs by any act of law, are recognized and followed 
by the committees of all the minor clubs in the Kingdom, and we are placed in this anomalous position that 
we acknowledge their authority without knowing what they have already decided, or the reasons for their 
decisions. We cannot think this a satisfactory position, and we would suggest to the committee that any 
decisions of theirs on questions of law might be published with great advantage to the public, and without 
detriment to the club. We should be glad to do this month by month, and we doubt not BeiPs Life and the 
Field would do likewise, and thus players generally would be kept au fait with the current authority on the 
subject It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the earliest edition of Howie's (the first edition was published 
in 1743) omits how many points make game. We do not know by which edition of Hoyle the Portland 
profess to play, but we assume that the number 10 1 or 100 is established by usage like so many other rules of 
the game. In private the game is generally played 100 up, but the rules as laid down by Hoyle apparently 
did not anticipate playing single games, but parties^ and in many clubs this system is continued because a 
partie gives more room for skill and less for the luck of the deal ; but players generally prefer the single games, 
because of the question of time, and the more frequent opportunities to leave off. Hoyle gives the odds 5 to 
4 on the elder hand for a game ; 23 to 20 on the elder hand in z. partie, 

Apartiej it may be necessary to explain, is five games of 100 up. Another way of playing, sometimes 
followed in this country, is the Vienna Game ; we say the Vienna Game because Vienna is now the head 
quarters of Piquet, and there the game is scarcely ever played in any other manner. The system is to play six 
deals, each player having three deals, and thus both are on an equality. The player who scores the greatest 
number adds 100 to his score, and wins that number, plus the difference between th^two scores. 

If the loser does not get 100 in the six deals, his score also is added to the winners. Sometimes, in 
consequence of this rule, when the player gets near the 100 on the sixth deal, he has to calculate whether he 
shall tjy to get to the 100 or not If he sees no chance of getting the full score, it is then his interest to get 
as little as possible, and he therefore loses all he can. It is scarcely necessary to add that a very small sum 
per point will run into a good deal of money. We have seen this game played amongst the French players, 
and in the North of Ireland. The number up is often varied, and in some parts of the country we have seen 
150 and 151 game ; but generally, notwithstanding anything in the book to the contrary, a game here means 
100 by custom, unless by special agreement some other figure is fixed on. 

For the information of such of our readers who play by Bohn*s rules, we may mention the first 25 are copied 
verbatim from Hoyle, and the last 10 have been added by the author. Some of these rules do not come in 
their proper order. They are binding at the Portland by custom. 

I. A player looks at the talon before discarding. What is the 
penalt]r ? — Am, After a player has touched the stock he cannot 
alter his discard. The player therefore who looks at a card in 
stock, if he has discarded, must stand by his discard ; if he has 
not discarded, he must take in at least one ourd and play with 13 
cards, in which event he could not score anything that hand. We 
give the decision as the law is, and do not hold ourselves respon- 
sible for the reasoning ; and we may add a mild protest against 
penalties being allowed >nthout clear written laws on the subject. 



2. In dealing, a card is exposed in the dealer's pack. What 
is to be done? — Ans. No penalty arises to the dealer for exposing 
one of his cards. The non-dealer is not injured ; on the contrary, 
he is benefitted thereby. It is a rule common to all card games 
that there is no penalty where there can be no advantage. 

3. In cutting, a card is exposed?— i4;r^. There must be a fresh 
cut. 
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4. A deals three cards at a time? — Ans. In England he must 
deal two cards at a time. 

5. A claims a tierce to the Queen. B savs, "good," and A 
shews his tierce, when B says, *'not good. Can A mark his 
tierce? — Ans, Yes; the claim has been made and admitted. 

6. Assume the last facts, but the tierce is not shewn ; that is, 
B rectifies his blunder before A shews the tierce. — Am. When 
B has acknowledged his adversary's claim to be good, he cannot 
correct himself, even before his adversary's tierce is on the table. 
If corrections were allowed, discussions almost imix)ssible to 
settle would constantly arise as to which of the two acts was first — 
the shewing the tierce, or the correction of the mistake. 

7. A shews his point, which is acknowledged good, and he 
counts five. He then leads, and counts one, two, three, and so 
on. Can he rectify this mistake by afterwards adding the five 
thus omitted l^Ans, Yes, at any time before the cards are cut 
for the next deal. 
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DOUBLE DUMMY. 

No. VIII. 
H trumps. Score — Love all. 



A's Hand— H 8, 5, 4 ; C 9, 8, 6 ; D A, 8 ; S 6, 5, 4, 
3, 2. 

X*s Hani>— S A, 9 ; C 10, 5, 3 ; H 9, 2 ; D Kg, Q, 10, 7, 
5.4. 



B's Hand— H Kg, Kv ; C Kg, 4, 2 ; S Kg, Q, Kv, 10 ; D 
9» 6, 3, 2. 

Z's Hand— H A, Q, 10, 7, 6, 3 ; S 8, 7 ; D Kv ; C A, Q, 
Kv, 7. 



Played at the Westminster Chess Club, between the two best players in the Club, 14th July 1870. A had the lead, and X and 
Z made 5 by cards. 
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SIMPLE ENDINGS. 



No. III. 
A's Hand.— H A, 8, 4 ; D 2. 
X's Hand.— S A ; D 9, 8 ; H 5. 
B's Hand.— H Kg, 2 ; D Kg ; C 10. 
Z's Hand.— H Kv ; D A, Q, 3. 
Clubs trumps. A to lead, and win every trick. 



No. IV. 

A*s Hand.— C Kv ; S 10, 7. 

• X's Hand.— S Q, 8, 6. 

B's Hand.— H 10, 8 ; D 6. 

Z's Hand.— S 9 ; D 9, 7. 

Spades trumps. A led C Kv, and X and Z won the three 

tricks and game. 



Played at the Westminster Chess Club, loth June 1870. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



\V. C and'F. — It is W's lead, and he throws down two<ards, 
-which stick together, and the top card completely covers the 
bottom card. W's adversary requires W to play the bottom 
card, can he do so ? A us. — The following are exposed cards, 
"Two or more played at once." This is the case in point. The 
t-wo cards are played, and it matters not whether the bottom 
card is seen or not. In the eyes of the law it is exposed, and all 
exposed cards are liable to be called. W's opponent had there- 
fore a perfect right to see the bottom card and call it. To call 
a card exposed when it cannot be seen seems a contradiction in 
terms, but you must bear in mind the object of the law is not to 
prevent the adversary seeing the card, but the offender's partner, 
and it is impossible to say what the partner may or may not have 
seen. If it were not for the chance of the partner seeing there 
would be no penalty, because the adversary would not be injured 
but rather benefited by the exposure. 

L. L. — Private signals can never be fair. The Blue Peter 
would not be fair unless it were generally known. Many years 
ago we saw a letter from "Aubrey" (who used to write for the 
/teli/j and who we miss with great regret), describing a match 
that took place, wherein one side determined to try the effect 
of secretly reversing the Blue Peter, so that if A dropped the 3 
and then the 2, instead of that being a signal for trumps it meant. 
Partner, I am very badly off in trumps. This was done without 
the knowledge of the opponents. Aubrey added that this was 
a ruse often practised, and particularly by Frenchmen playing 
against Englishmen. We hope this is not true. We certainly 
never saw it tried, but if we have a very unobservant partner and 
2 good opponents we should not hesitate to Blue Peter when we 
did not want trump, but the difference is that in the one case 
you must conspire with another to obtain your end, which is 
vrnfair, and in tne other you deceive your adversary by a ruse in 
which you are justified. 

Lkx. — It was a Gentleman named Carlyon to whom the 
authorship of Coelebs on Whist was attributed. He was of 
your profession. 

C. R. B., M.D. — If, as you suggest, we had trumped with the 
small trump, and we had then left the major tenance, and you, 
fourth player, have the minor tenance, we fail to see how we can 
prevent you wmning one trick. We cannot, to use your own 
lai^iuage, " Draw the minor tenance with the major." 



Whist Club. — A deals, and when he has done so takes up 
his partner's hand instead of his own ! What is to be done ? 
Ans. We think A's partner's hand must be left on the table, and the 
cards treated as exposed cards. An exposed card is a card shewn 
on or above the table, and the point that our lawgivers had in 
view was that the card might be exposed, i.e. seen by the de- 
linquent's partner. The true reason for the law is to prevent the 
partner obtaining an improper advantage by a sight of his part- 
ner's hand, or any portion thereof; and although our construction of 
the law may seem strained, we think that the offender has exposed 
the cards within the true meaning of the code. A severe critic 
does not agree with this view, because he says " my partner can- 
not expose my cards." An opponent we admit cannot do so ; 
but a player and his partner are to our minds one, and the act of 
the one is the act of the other. The player is answerable for his 
partner's blunders. Our critic suggests that the two opponents 
nave the right to see the hands, and then decide whether they 
will have a new deal ; but there is no law by which this penalty 
can be inflicted, and unless our view be right, we cannot see any 
thing in the laws that meets the case. It may be a castts omissus 
on the part of our Whist lawyers ; but if so we cannot invent a 
penalty for the offence. 

Honor. — We are obliged to you for pointing out that Lana 
and Water appropriated one of our articles without acknowlege- 
ment. The Editor, the next week, explained that this was a 
printer's error, and we do not see how he could have done more. 
Of this we are sure, the Country GentlematCs Paper, of which 
you speak so highly, would have done less. The /iio/fl' would 
have said that something or other was contrary to their prin- 
ciples I At any rate Land and Water, in common honesty, is 
an improvement on the Field; but then we fear we do not 
praise it much, for how could it be worse ? 

S. T. — I led H Kg, which won. I followed with the Qn. 
To the first trick my partner dropped the H 3 ; the second round 
he played the H 2, and I having read your Papers played 
trumps. My partner said, I ought not to have led tnunps, which 
as the event proved was certainly a bad lead. Was I justified 
in assuming this to be a Blue Peter ; if not, what does a Blue 
Peter mean ? — Ans. We do not know ; if playing the 3 and 
then the 2 is not a Blue Peter, we think there is no such thing as 
a Blue Peter at all. 
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P.P. — We do not see how a past event at cards can affect the 
future. If you have lost lo rubbers ninning, you are no more 
likely to wm the nth than if you had won 10 running. We 
cannot recommend betting ; but assuredly to increase your stake 
because you have lost is the most effectual way of losing more 
than you can afford, whereas if you have vuon largely and in- 
crease your stakes, so far as you are concerned, there is little 
harm done by your losing. Tnere is no harm in betting if you 
bet according to your means. 

Nobody. — I betted with Q los on the rubber. This bet we 
repeated several times. Q later on proposed to l)ct jCij which 
1 accepted and lost, and on the settlement Q claimed los. 
Ought I to have paid the £l ? — Ans. Certainly ; you lost £^ 
and are bound to pay it. Q's forgetfulness does not justify you 
in not paying what you owe. 

S. E. M. — It is a revoke. 

A.R.R. — If a player leads out of tum, you can call a suit 
from him or his partner, whose ever turn it is first to play; or 
you can call the exposed card. 

Sam. — Revoke. We have replied to this cjuestion so often 
that we are tired of it. If for your penalty you take 3 tricks 
from your adversary, you add those 3 tricks to your own packet, 
and you count one for each trick you then have over 6. 

A. B. C. — Honoui"s must be called in such a manner that the 
adversaries' attention is drawn to the claim. It is not sufficient 
to score them. Nor from the discussion that takes place at the 
end of the hand should you assume that your adversaries admit 
your claim. 

An Old Bird. — A leads when it is his partner's (B) turn ; 
thereupon Z tells B to lead Hearts — X tells him to lead Spades, 
whereupon B refuses to lead either, and claims that A can take 



up his exposed card. What is to be done ? — A/ts. We think ihc 
two claims amounted to a consultation, to which X and Z were 
not entitled, and therefore the claim of either suit is bad, 
and neither can be enforced. X and Z have told each other 
improperly the suit they desire led, for which there is no 
punishment. Z made a ckiim that was right, and which would 
have remained right but for the conduct of X. We cannot 
decide otherwise than that X and Z have consulted within the 
meaning of the law, and that therefore they lose their right to 
any penalty. The exposed cai\l can be taken up. 

B & L. — A at the end of the hand is found to have two cards 
left, when the others have one. On searchhig the tricks we find 
in one trick there are only three cards. What is the penalty? — 
A /IS. If a player omits to play to a trick, and such error is not 
discovered until he has played to the next, the adversaries may 
call a fresh deal. If they allow the deal to stand, the surplus 
card is considered at the end of the hand to be played to the 
imperfect trick, but it does not constitute a revoke therein. 

H. A. — We can only repeat what we have said before ; if you 
have lost money at your club, it is your duty to send the money 
the next morning. The system of owing is bad enough, and as 
a system should never be tolerated ; but if unfortunately you have 
lost more money than you have with you, you are bound at all 
hazards to send the money the next day. Any one that does 
not comply with this rule should be brought before the com- 
mittee. 

C. V. C. H. — Your advci-sary is quite right. The penalty is 
in all respects orthodox. 

J. L. — ^The correct odds (barring the deal) is 3 to I ; 5 to 2 is 
usually taken. 

Croqukt. — The umpire can touch the hoop through which 
the next player has to go. Neither of the players can do so. 



C. R. — The French rule is the same as the English. 
is : ** Si dans le cours de la partic, un fineur s'ape 



PIQUET. 



Here it 
ipercoit qu'il 
donne Ics cartes pour la deuxibme foi^, il a le droit ; pourva qu'il 
nait pas encore vu ses carles ; de faire refaire, quand bien mcme 
I'adversaire aurait d^fa vu son feu. 



A. S. — I am 99 ; my opponent 98. I am elder hand, and 
declare my point, which is equal. I then declare my sequence, 
which is not good, and I then lead out my cards and call game. 



My adversaiy says, he is game, localise of the sequence. Which 
is right ? — A/is. ^'uur adversary. By the rules of the game tlic 
point counts first and the sequence next ; anything your advei"sary 
has in his hand counts before the card you led. 

O. W. —If you neglect to take in any or all of your 3 or 5 
cards, and do not find il out until after you have i)layed, you 
must play without the card so left. 



WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 

From LEchiquier^ Paris. 

The Westminster Papers : a Monthly Journal of Chess, Whist, Games of Skill, and the Drama. — Parnii Ics 
publications mensuelles qui me paraissent indispensables a tout homme frequentant un salon ou un ccrcky 
pemiettez-moi de vous citer The Westminster Papers. 

I.es amateurs d'Echecs, de Wliist, de Piquet, et le dirai-je, de Bezique y trouvent une ample matiere a 
etude, un code de solutions touchant les difticultes que la pratique des ces difforents jeux fait naitre et un 
choix exquis dans les matoriaux employes, le tout assaisonnc d'anecdotes piquantes dont les joueurs et Ic jeu 
font les principaux frais. 

Les Echecs y tiennent la place d'honneur et la plus large part leur est faite. 

Chaque numero contient quati^e problem6s, dus aux plus eminents compositeurs Anglais. 

Les parties, au nombre de trois ou ciuatre, sont dues aux meilleurs joueurs du club de Westminster. 

Depuis rinvention du chassepot, je ne me suis jamais autant emer^'eillo. 

Que de choses dans un menuet ! disons-nous en France. 

Que de choses dans les Papiers de Westminster ! disent les Anglais. 

Signe particulier : le journal a commence sa troisieme annee c*est une excellente note par le temps qui 
court 
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1st SEPTEMBER 1870. 

PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — A love for Problems has led me, for the last few years, to examine most of the works published 
in that department of Chess. There are many beautiful collections to be met with, and let me mention, 
m passant, for elegance and finish, the collection of J. B. of Bridport. 

However, I think there is a work on Chess Problems to be written yet. The work would not be a work 
of original positions. It would contain the best by the great masters. Its principal feature would be the 
method followed in the classification of the Problems. 

Every Problem is composed of three ideas : The first I would call the primary idea ; viz., the mere 
position of the pieces as they stand ere the solution; the second I would call the medium idea; viz., the 
succession of moves whereby the mate is brought about ; the third I would call the final idea; viz., the position 
of the pieces after mate is given.* It is evident that on first looking over the board, if it be crowded, if the 
pieces be cramped or in an improbable position, half your desire to solve the Problem vanishes. In the 
highest view of the science, perhaps, this idea may be over estimated, since, as some composers pretend, it 
matters little whether there be few or many pieces, — whether their position be elegant or not, — the only aim 
being to puzzle. For them the idea of means, or the medium idea, is everything. We cannot, however, shut 
our bodily eyes ; an artistic disposition of the two forces before battle is a first pleasure, and also indicates that 
the author has probably not composed in haste. 

The medium idea must, of course, be the chief idea ; without it the other two would be worth little, 
indeed. But let us repeat, that only in conjunction with the other two can a Problem aim at perfection. A 
discovered check, a coup de repos, sacrifices, and all the ingenuities of attack and defence, I call medium ideas. 
The more diflicult a Problem is of solution, the more praiseworthy the medium idea is. 

Now, the final idea is one which enlists most people's admiration ; for, being the result of the medium 
idea, which has prepared the imagination to receive it, if it be pretty, it gives the summa fellcitas to the solver. 
If the final idea be inelegant, that is to say, if the mate is given by a major piece, backed by a host surround- 
ing the solitary sable King, however good the medium idea, it detracts a great deal from the worth of the 
problem. That I may be able to expose my views more easily, let me take an example from d*Orville. Place 
the pieces as follows : — White King, Queen's Kt 2 ; Knights, Queen 3 and King's Kt 4 ; Bishop, King's 
Bishop's 3 ; Pawns, Queen's Kt 3, Queen's Bishop's 2 and King's 4. Black King, Queen's 5th. 

Now, let us look at the position : that is, the primary idea. The pieces are not numerous, — they are not 
awk^vardly placed. True, Black has no friends, but White's pieces are not so overwhelming as to create a 
feeling of aversion to the position. I call this primary idea good. Let us see the solution : i. Kt from Kt 4 
to King's 5. 2. Pawn to Bishop 3. 3. Kt checks. 4. Pawn to Kt 4 and Bishop mates. The succession of 
sacrifices is remarkable, the action of the two Knights being cunningly devised. I call the medium idea very 
good; and look at the final position ! I call it an excellmt ydjtz^ 

This is altogether an excellent Problem, because it unites in a superior degree the three ideas spoken of. 

Of course, in certain Problems one idea takes precedence over another, so that the final idea in one 
Problem may be good, whilst the medium idea may be indifferent (which sometimes occur with d'Orville). In 
the Indian problem the chief idea is the idea of means, or the medium idea. 

Then 1 would have a work in which the best Problems would be classified according to ideas. It might 
be divided in two parts — final ideas and medium ideas. Problems in which one of these is the prominent 
feature, would go under the head of that idea, the primary idea being dismissed by a word of praise or 
disapproval. The labour would be immense, for is there a limit to ideas ? I think there is. Many an idea 
at Chess is but a slight variation of one known before. One could not expect to produce a perfect work at 



• French words might, perhaps, more exactly convey my meaning : idee, premiere, moyenne^ finalei 
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the first trial, but at any rate, he would get the credit of having first introduced a classification founded on 
analysis and logic, and to show how Chess Problem composition may gradually rise to the exactness of the 
sciences. Georges Emile Barbier. 

[We gather from M. Barbier*s letter that he does not share the popular view of Chess Problems, which is 
that they represent the endings of games ; and, indeed, the modem Chess Problem cannot be so considered. 
Between the game and the Problem there is this fundamental distinction, that, whereas a game is a struggle 
between two equal forces, uncertain in the result, the Problem is a puzzle, the solution of which is foretold and 
guaranteed To elevate the construction of Chess Problems to the dignity of an exact science we require, as 
in all other sciences, sufficiently numerous and homogeneous facts, and a collection of principles to which they 
can be successfully applied. We agree with our correspondent that a work elucidating the principles involved 
in the construction of Chess Problems is needed, and would be of great interest to the majority of Chess 
players. — Editor.] 



YORKSHIRE CHESS ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this Association was held this year at the Central Exchange Hotel, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Play commenced on Monday, the ist of last month, and was continued till the following Saturday. 
Several tourneys were organised during the week, but the champion cup tourney attached by far the largest 
amount of interest. 

Ten entries were received for the first-class prize : Rev. W. Wayte, Eton ; Mr. E. Thorold, Bath ; 
Mr, Fisher, Malvern ; Mr. Walker, Cheltenham ; Rev. A. B. Skipworth, Northallerton ; Messrs. Hill and 
Nicholson, South Shields ; Rev. W. L. Newham, Barrow ; and Messrs. John Charleton and R. Punshon, 
Newcastle. Each player played one game with every other competitor, draws counting as a half to each, and 
the winner of the greatest number of games carried off the prize. 

As Mr. Thorold, who obtained the first place, had already held the challenge cup, this second victory 
entitled him to hold it permanently. The second place, as may be seen from the subjoined tabulated statement 
of score, was obtained by Mr. E. Walker, and the third by the Rev. W. Wayte. The Rev. A. B. Skipworth, 
who on one occasion had held the challenge cup, was singularly unfortunate at the meeting, as he only won 
three games out of ten which he played. 
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— Signiftee lost. + Won. i Drawn. ? Unplayed. 

Two games only were left unplayed. In both of these Mr. D. Hill would have been concerned had there 
been an opportunity of their being played. It will be observed that Mr. Hill beat both Mr. Walker and the 
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Rev. W. Wayte, the holders of the second and third places of honour, respectively, in the tourney. On the 
last day of the meeting considerable excitement was evinced by the local players in the encounter that took 
place between Messrs. Thorold and Hill, because if victory had inclined favourably to the latter gentleman, 
there was a strong probability that he would win his games with Messrs. Charleton and Nicholson, and so have 
tied (at 7 each) with Mr. Thorold. Mr. Hill made a gallant stand, but ultimately was obliged to succumb to 
the superior prowess of the president of the Bristol Chess Club. 

During the week a good number of visitors put in an appearance. Among these were Lord Ravensworth, 
the president of the Association ; Messrs. G. W. Newton, W. G. Hunter, A. W. Bolck, E. Reid, H. Page, 
J. Bullus, W. Field, D. Rowlands, W. Mitcheson and F. Woodmass (Hon. Sees.), of Newcastle ; J. White, of 
Blaydon ; F. Revel, Eighten Banks ; C. Bewicke, Close House ; R. Bone, E. Young and William Graham, 
North Shields ; Dr. Bewicke and Mr. Lynn, Darlington ; N. Doxford, ♦A. Fox and John Dennistoun, Sun- 
derland. Herr Lowenthal was also present during the week, and on Friday evening conducted sixteen games 
simultaneously, of which we believe he won a majority. On Friday evening also the members of the 
Association and their friends dined together, the Rev. A. B. Skipworth occupying the chair, and Mr. G. W. 
Newton acting as croupier. After the usual loyal toasts had been honoured, Mr. 5f icholson proposed " Success to 
the Association," and in the course of his remarks expressed the pleasure he had experienced in meeting and 
contending with so many good players from a distance. If he had not drawn any blood on behalf of the 
Association, he had at least shed some, and hoped that Northern amateurs might again have an opportunity of 
seeing in their midst so many players whose names were well known in the annals of Chess. The toast was 
drunk with cheers. The chairman proposed the health of the president of the Association, Lord Ravensworth, 
who was, he said, not only a patron of Chess, but of art, literature and everything else that adds grace to life. 
Mr. Wayte gave the health of the strangers, coupled with the name of Mr. Lowenthal, who responded in a 
lengthy speech, in which he reviewed the progress made by Chess in this country during the last nineteen 
years that he had resided in it. He also indicated a few of the causes that have tended to retard the spread 
of Chess. 

It is proposed that a new challenge cup fund be raised, and that the new cup must be won three times 
before it can become the property of the victor. The name of the Association has been changed. It will 
henceforth be known as the " Counties' Chess Association." 

The following tournaments of four were played during the week: — Rev. W. Beckett, Darlington; Mr. 
Torry, Newcastle; Mr. Page, Newcastle; Mr. Woodmass, Newcastle; and Mr. Beckett won. 

Handicap A. — Rev. W. Wayte; Mr. A. Lucas, Darlington; Mr. Charleton, Newcasde ; Mr. Walker; and 
Mr. Lucas won. Mr. Wayte (giving a knight) lost to Mr, Lucas ; Mr. Walker lost to Mr. Charleton ; and in 
the final round Mr. Charleton (giving pawn and two moves) lost to Mr. Lucas. 

Handicap B. — Rev. W. Stephens won of Mr. Fisher ; Rev. W^. L. Newham won of Mr. Nicholson ; and 
Mr. Newham won the prize, beating Mr. Stephens. 

The play generally was scarcely so good as in former years, but the meeting was a particularly pleasant 
and agreeable one ; the local players having done all in their power to ensure success. 

The next meeting of the Association is to be held at Leamington or Malvern in the first week of 
August 187 1. 

The following games were played during the Meeting : — 



GAME XXXVII. 



White 
Mr. Skipworth. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
fi. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
0. 
10. 

n. 
12. 

13. 



PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoQ4 
Kt takes P 
B to K 3 
PtoQB3 
PtoKB4 
P takes B 
PtoK6. 
Q toQ 2 
Kt to Q R 3 
R to K Kt sq 
BtoKB2 

14. R to Q B sq 

15. P to K R 3 

16. Kt to Q Kt 6 

17. P to Q Kt 4 

18. P to Q R 3 

19. B to K 3 

20. Kt takes P 

21. Q to Q B 3 
21 QtoQBS 



Black. 
Mr. Walkjcs. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. P takes P 

4. B to Q B 4 
6. Q to K B 3 

6. Kt to K 2 

7. B takes Kt 

8. P to Q 4 

9. Q to K Kt 3 

10. B to K B 4 

11. BtoK5 

12. Kt to K B 4 

13. PtoKR4 

14. Kt to K R 3 

15. Q to K B 4 
la. R to Q B sq 

17. K to Q 2 

18. P to K B 3 

19. P to Q R 3 

20. R takes Kt 

21. K R to Q B sq 

22. Q to K 3 



GAME XXXVIII. 



And White shortly resigns. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



White. 

Mr. Walkbb. 

PtoK4 
Q Kt to B 3 
PtoKB4 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoQ 4 
BtoQ 3 
Q B takes P 
CnntleB 
P takes B 
B to K Kt 6 
B takes P 
QtoQ 3 
BtoKR4 
Q R to Q sq 
Kt takes Kt P 
Q B takes P 
Q takes P 
B takes Kt 
R takes Kt 
QRtoQ3 
Q takes Q 
B takes P 
P takes R 
BtoK4 
RtoB 2 
R to K B sq 
R to K B sq 

And Black 
(a) P to Q 3 is better. 



Black. 
Mr. PirysHoir. 

1. P to K 4 

2. B to Q B 4 

3. P takes P (a) 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. B to Q Kt 6 

6. Castles 

7. P to Q 3 

8. B takes Kt 

9. P to Q 4 

10. P takes P 

11. Q KttoQ2 

12. P to K R 8 

13. P to Q B 4 

14. P to K Kt 4 

15. P takes Kt 

16. P takes P 

17. Q to Q Kt 3 

18. Kt takes B 

19. B to K 3 

20. KRtoQsq 

21. P takes Q 

22. R takes R 

23. R takes RP 

24. P to Q Kt 4 

25. R to Q R 8 ch 

26. R to Q R 6 



reeigzis. 



GAME XXXIX. 



^ 



White. 
Rev. W. Wattb. 

1. PtoK4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. B to Q B 4 

5. Castles 

6. P to Q B 3 

7. P to Q 4 

8. Q to Kt 3 

9. P to Kt 3 

10. P takes P 

11. Rto B2 

12. Q to B 2 

13. Kt to R 3 

14. R takes B 

15. P takes B 

16. Q to Kt 2 

17. Q takes Kt 

18. Q to B 2 

19. B to Q 3 

20. K to R sq 

21. B to K 3 

22. B to K 2 

23. Q takes P 

24. BtoQ2 

25. Q takes Q 



Black. 
Rev. A. B. SxiPWOBTK. 

1. PtoK4 

2. P takes P 
8. P to K Kt 4 

4. B to K Kt 2 

5. P to Q 3 

6. P to K R 3 

7. KttoK2 

8. Castles 

9. Kt to Kt 3 

10. P takes P 

11. KttoB 3 

12. B to Kt 5 

13. B takes Kt 

14. B takes P oh 

15. Kt takes P 

16. Kt takes Rch 

17. Q to B 3 

18. KRtoKsq 

19. R to K 4 

20. R to K Kt 4 

21. KttoK4 

22. QtoKt 3 

23. KttoKtS 

24. Q takee P oh 

25. Kt to B 7 Mate 



A very pretty game. 
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THE BADEN TOURNEY. 

As \ie annonnced the result of this tournament through the daily papers on the 7th ultimo, all our readers are 
awai*e that the Congress, which assembled afc the outbreak of the war, was brought to a successful conclusion on 
the 5th ult., and resulted in a victory for Anderssen, who thereby became entitled to the grand prize of 3,000 francs. 
The second prize, of 600 francs, was won by Herr Steinitz, and tho third prize of 400 francs was divided between 
Mr. Blackburne and Herr Neumann, their respective scores being equal. Herr Anderssen's victory was very 
generally anticipated, and indeed, it may be admitted, that in the time accorded by the regulations for the 
consideration of the moves, he has no rival among modern players. 

Nevertheless, the score sheet shows that his was no easy victory, for he scored but one half, or a drai;\'n 
game above Herr Steinitz, and only one above Messrs. Blackbume and Neumann respectively. 

Notwithstanding their proximity to the scene of the actual operations of the war, the Chess players appear 
to have suffered no inconvenience from it, except an occasional interdiction of their " walks abroad " after sunset. 

Herr Steinitz's too liberal offer to stand something "for the soldiers" brought him into a momentary 
difficulty with a pati*ol party, but his energetic " protest," backed by tho unmistakably British exterior of his 
companions, Mr. De Vere and Mr. Blackbume, eventually satisfied tho commanding officer that tho offer was a 
sudden ebullition of good fellowship, and not an attempt at corruption by a French spy. 

In other respects, thanks to the thoughtful care of Herr Kolisch, to whom was committed all the arrange- 
ments for the Congress, the Chess players enjoyed every comfort they could desire. 

The games were played at the times appointed, and the manager took care that there should be no post- 
ponement on any consideration. If a player failed to appear, the game was scored against him. The tourney, as 
I'egards management, was the best conducted in modern times, and reflects the greatest possible credit on Herr 
Kolisch and the getters up of the meeting. We trust that the rules laid down for the conduct of the business 
will be made a precedent for all future occasions. The time allowed for the play is, in our opinion, ample, and 
we cannot but think, if the rules were strictly enforced, we should have many similar meetings, and that more 
players would enter the lists if they had the assurance that the tourney could be brought to an issue with the same 
speed as the one under notice. We append the full score: — 

GRAND TOURNEY AT BADEN BADEN. 

First Fi'ize^ ^fiOO francs; Second and Third Frizes , according to thenumher of entries. 
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Each Competitor plajed two games with the others. Drawn (xames count half a game to each player. 20 moves an hour, 

time limit. — signifies lost. + won. i drawn. 

In the middle of the tonmey our hopes were very much raised by Mr. Blackbume, who stood decidedly the 

• We congratulate our contemporaries— the Illustrated, Era and Field — on the information they have given about tho Tourney; 
viz.: 1. Five games, stolen from us. 2. A telegram, anticipated by the Dailies cue week. 3. An iueorroct score sheet. If the Field 
and Illtistrated know subtraction, they would see Anderssen did not win 13^ games. If the Era knew addition, the Editor would see 
12 games and 3 half games did not make 18. f Mr. Stem had to retire, from the exigencies of war. 
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second best chance up to the la«t lew games. We should have rejoiced more if Mr. Blackburnc had come out 
second, for the honour of Old Eu<^land, at the same time we are bound to confess our pleasure at seeing Herr 
Steinitz second. No man deserves success better, nor does more to ensure it. In the early part of the tourney, 
lie did not seem able to hold his own at the speed, but he made up for this later on. We suspect he had not 
practised at the pace, and this we take it is a desideratum for success. Nor ought we to be otherwise than 
pleased at seeing Herr Neumann, in conjunction with our countryman, third. His games we have the pleasure 
often to publish, and we are sure always with advantage to our readers. Mr. De Vere played as well as we could 
have expected. The want of steady practice and study will, we fear, prevent his attaining the highest position in the 
Ches.s world — a position, be it said, that many of us think he could obtain with a proper amount of work and steady 
ti-aining. His drawn game with Andci-ssen is beautifully j)layed. To look at this game one cannot but see that 
Mr. De Vere has the faculty of patience in addition to great ingenuity. This much the tournament has 
shewn, — the English are not so far behind the French and Prussians as our Chess leaders have taught us to 
beheve, and the touniament will do good, if only to show our time position. We are not, as a Chess nation, 
disgraced; nor do we think there is any reabou to fear that we shall not be able to hold our own against 
all comers. It would have added to our satisfaction if Uerr Kolisch had entered the list, but he is not, like 
" a bii'd, able to be in two places at once." 



GAME XL. 



White. 

Mr. BLACKBUS2r£. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. K Kt to B 3 

4. B to Kt 5 

5. B to R i 

6. Cui>tl^ 

7. B to Kt 3 

8. P to K R 3 

9. P to Q 3 

10. Kt to K 2 

11. P to Q B 3 

12. P to Q R i 

13. B to K 3 
U. P takes B 

15. Kt to Kt 3 

16. Kt to R 2 

17. R tuke« Kt 

18. Q to R 5 

19. Kt to Kt 1 
2n. Q takes Q ch 
21. Kt to R 5 



Black. 
Hcrr MiNcwiiz. 

1. P to K 4 

2. B to B 4 (a) 

3. Q Kt to B 3 (1)) 

4. 1' to Q R 3 

5. K Kt to B 3 

6. r tf) Q Kt 4 

7. P to Q 3 

8. B to Kt 2 (c) 
0. Q to Q 2 

10. Kt to K 3 

11. BtoKt3 

12. PtoKR3 

13. B U\ke» B 

li. Cu8t]CB K side 

15. Ktto Kt3 

16. g R to Q s(i (d) 

17. P takes R 

18. Kt to K 2 
10. Q takea Kt 
20. K to R 2 

Resigns. 



(a) The (lefence spriiijriupr f^om 2. Kt to K B 3 
ui now Kencmlly preferred ; but the move in the 
text is iHjrfcctly safe and good. 

(b) Better, perhaps, to have plaj-ed 3. K Kt to 
B3. 

(c) We question the policy of playing the 
BUhop to this diagonal. In this form of game 
the Qticen's Bishop is {rencrally wanted to i>ro- 
vent the advance of one of the adverse Knifjlits 
to K B 6th. 

(d) This loses the game off hand. His best 
rejwurco at this juuctiu*c is apparently 16. Kt to 
K R 2. which would, at any rate, enable him to 
prolong the defence. 

GAME XLT. 



^\1»itc. 
Herr Steimtz. 



1. 
1 
3. 
4. 

0. 
«. 
7. 
H. 
9. 



P U) K 4 
Q Kt to B 3 
P to K B 4 
K Kt to B 3 
Kt P tsikes V 
P takes P 
PtoQ I 
Q takes Kt 
PtoK.-i 
in. B to Q 3 

11. Q R U) Q Kt mi 

12. CaBtiesi 
1:1 P to Q R i 
U. OtoKKt3 
15. Q R to R Bfi 
1«. P takes P 

17. B to R 3 

18. B to Q ch 

19. Q to Kt 5 ch 

20. p takes R P 

21. Q takes Q ch 

22. P to Q R 7 

23. Q R to Q Kt 8*1 



Black. 

HeiT WlBXAWKH. 

1. PtoK A 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. B to Kt 5 
1. B takes Kt 

5. Q tr) K 2 

6. Kt tiikcs P 

7. Kt takes Kt ch 
«. P to ii 1 

9. B to K 3 

10. P to g H 3 

11. P toQ Kt I 

12. P tu K R 4 

13. P to g R 3 
1 i. VU) KL 3 
l.">. K to Q 2 
IM. Kto B2 
17. Q to Q 2 
^^. K togsii 
i'J. K to Q B sfi 

20. Q to Q sf| 

21. K takes g 

22. Kt to R 3 

Regigus. 



GAME XLII. 



1. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
0. 
10. 

11. 
13. 
13. 
It. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IH. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
2 k 
25. 
26. 
27. 
2S. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



White. 

Mr. De Vjkrk. 

PtoK i 
Kt to K B 3 
P to Q B 3 
B to Kt 5 
Kt tftkcs P 
Q to Q R 4 
Kt taken Kt (a) 
Btog B i 
P to Kt 3 
Kt to Q R 3 
P to Q Kt 4 
Kt to Q B 2 
Q to Kt 3 
Kt t^ K 3 
PtoKR i 
Q takes Kt 
B to g Kt 2 
P to g R 3 
g to Q 4 
R to K Kt sq 
P takes P 
Q to g B 4 
Castles 
Q to R 2 
P to K Kt t 
P takes R P 
P to R 6 
R takes Kt P ch 
R to Kt Kq 
KttoBTi 
R takes B ch 



Black. 
Herr Neuminx. 

1. PtoK 4 

2. Kt to g B 3 

3. P to g 4 

4. P takes P 

5. g to g 1 

6. Kt to K 2 

7. I* takes Kt 
H. Q to K Kt 4 

9. g to K Kt 8 (b) 

10. Btog 2 

11. Kt to g B 

12. B to g 3 

13. Castles 

14. Kt to Kt 3 

15. Kt takes B 

16. P to K R i 

17. P to g R 4 
IN. K R to K 

19. g Rtog 

20. P to g B 4 

21. BtoK t 

22. RtoQKt 

23. B to Kt 4 
2*. B to g 8 
25. R to Kt 2 
20. g to g B 3 

27. K R to g Kt 

28. B takes R 

20. g takes K R F 
3r). g to K 3 

31. K to R sq 



(e) 



And White resigns. 



White. 
Hon- Xkim.vnx. 



1. 

'} 

«/* 

3. 

it. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
11. 
15. 



IJlack. 
Ilorr MixtwiTZ. 



VU> K 1 1. PtoK I 

K Kt to IJ 3 2. K Kt to B 3 

Kt takes 1» 3, P to g 3 

Kt t(j K B 3 4. Kt tjikes P 

1* to g 4 .->. P to g 4 

B to g 3 6. B to K Kt 5 

C'iistles 7. H to K 2 

RtoKsq 8. P toKB4 

P to g B 4 9. Castles 

g Kt to B 3 10. g Kt to B 3 (a) 

Kt takes P 11. g Kt takes P 

B takes Kt 12. P takes B 

g takes Kt 13. P to g B 3 

Kt takes B ch 1 4. g takes Kt 

g takes K P I Resigns. 

(a) This move ai)i>ear3 to have been made 
under the imi»res8iou that the g Pawn could be 

safelj- captured. The result f-hcws that it costs 
a piece. 



(}i) An error which seriously compromises his 
i^ame at the outset. The correct move is 7. P to 
K B 4. 

(b) Well playr<l ! Effectually biiniug the ad- 
vance of the adverse gueen's Pawn. 

(e) The cumniencement of a very ingenious 
combination. 



GAME XLIII. 



GAME XLIV. 



White. 
Herr Stbi^titx. 

1. P to K 4 

2. g Kt to B 3 

3. P to K B 4 

4. P to g 3 

6. B P takes K P 

6. Kt takes P (a) 

7. P to g 4 

H. Kt to K B 3 
9. B to Q 3 

10. g B to Kt 5 

11. Castles 0>) 

12. B takes P 

13. KttoK5 

14. P Uikes B 

15. g to R 6 

16. g R to g sq 

17. PtoKR3(c) 

18. K to R sq 

19. P to K 6 

20. R to g 2 (e) 

21. P to g Kt 3 

22. K R to g sq 

23. R takes B 



Black. 
Hcrr NivMAKK. 

1. PtoK 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. P to g 4 

4. Q P takes K P 

5. Kt to Kt 5 

6. Kt takes P at K 4 

7. Kt to Kt 3 

8. g to K 2 

9. P to K B 4 

10. g to K 3 

11. P takes Kt 

12. B to g 3 

13. B takes Kt 

14. Kt to g 2 . 

15. g Kt to B Bu 

16. B to g 2 

17. K R to Kt sq (d) 

18. Q to g Kt 3 

19. B takeg P 

20. P to g R 4 

21. PtoR6 

22. B to g 2 

Resigns, (f ) 



(a) White, by playing P to g 4 at this point, 
can convert the opening into a variation of the 
PhiUdor's defence; wherein a similar ixwitiou 
is brought about as follows : — 



1. PtoK 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. P to g 4 

4. P takes KP 
6. Kt to Kt 5 



1. P to K 4 

2. P to g 3 

3. P to K B 4 

4. P takes K P 



White's position in the game is the same as 
the second player's in the above variation, ex- 
cepting that the move has enabled him to bring 
the g Kt into the field. This variation of the 
1 1 Philidcjr's defence is now considcre<l unsound, 
' but when, as here, the g Kt is already at g B 3 
' we do not consider that it is so. 

1 1 (b) White could save the piece by P to g 4, 
i but prefei-8 sacnflcing the Kt to losing time in 
' its rescue. 



I 



(0 Appnrently to prevent Black offering the 
exchange of giieeus. 

(d) Black's game is desperate, but the weak- 
ness of this move appears to be out of all proiwr- 
tion to his ditHculties. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that he has any good defence. 

(e) g takes K R P leads to very pretty varia- 
tions. If Black takes the g, mate follows : for 
instance : — 



20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

But 



g takes K R P 
B takes Kt ch 
R to K sq ch 
B to K 7 ch 
B to B 5 (Us ch 
R takes g mate 

Black^s best move 



20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



Kt takes g 
BtoB2 
K to B sq 
KtoK 
Q covers 



in answer to g takes 



i K li P would haNO been Kt to K 4. 

(f) Because if Kt takes R, mate follows in a 
' few moves. 



n 
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GAME XLV. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 

b. 

9. 
v>. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

3:l 

31. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
3S. 
39. 

m. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
60. 
51. 
52. 
03. 
51. 
55. 
56. 
67. 



White. 

Hr. AvDBKSBKir. 

PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
Kt to Q B 3 
PtoQ4 
Kt takes P 
BtoQ3 
Kt takes Kt 
Castles 
KtoR 
PtoKB4 
Q toKB3 
PtoR3 
BtoQ2 
BtoK 
BtoKtS 
PtoK6 
PtoKB5 
QBtoK 
KttoQ 
PtoQB3 
QtoKB4 
Q to Kt 5 
B to B 2 (d) 
Q takes R P 
BtoQ R6 
B takes B 
P to K Kt 4 
P to K 6 (e) 
P takes P 
R takes R ch 
Kt to K 3 
P takes P 
Q to R 4 ch 
Q takes P ch 
KttoQ 5 
Kt takes B 
Q takes Ki P 
Q toKt2 
K takes Q 
Kto KB3 
RtoK5 
R takes R P 
R to R 7 ch 
R to R 6 ch 
B to K Kt 3 
PtoKt3 
RtoR5ch 
PtoQR3 
K to Kt 4 
B toB2 
R to Q B 5 Q;) 
B takes R 
BtoB8 
P to Kt 4 
PtoR4 
B takes Kt 
KtoB4 



Black. 
Hr. Dk Ybrb. 

1. PtoQB4 

2. P to K 3 

3. P to Q R 3 (a) 

4. P takes P 

5. BtoKt5 

6. Kt to Q B 3 

7. Kt P takes Kt 

8. P to Q 3 

9. Q to K R 5 

10. KttoKBS 

11. Ktto Kt6 

12. PtoKR4 

13. B to Q B 4 

14. QtoQ 

15. R to Q Kt 

16. P to Q 4 

17. Q to B 2 

18. R to Kt 5 (b> 

19. P to Q R 4 

20. R to Kt 3 (c) 

21. KttoR3 

22. B to K B 

23. R to Q Kt 2 

24. P to Q B 4 

25. R to Kt 3 

26. Q takes B 

27. P takes P 
2S. R takes P 

29. R takes R 

30. K to Q 

31. PtoQ5 

32. P takes P 

33. B to K 2 

34. Kto K 

35. Kt takes P 

36. Kt takes Kt 

37. Q takes R P 

38. Q takes Q ch 

39. R to Kt ch 

40. K to Q 2 

41. R to Q B (f) 

42. R to B 7 

43. K to K 3 

44. Kt to Q B 3 

45. K to Q 4 

46. Kt to Kt 6 

47. K to B 3 

48. R to B 6 ch 

49. Kt to B 7 
60. KtoQ2. 
51. R takes R 
53. K to B 3 
53. Kt to R 8 
64. KttoB7 

55. Kt takes P 

56. PtoB4ch 

57. K to Kt 2 



And the game wa8 drawn. 



fa) Black opeua his gtuofi somewhat timidly. 

(I)) We do not understand the purport of this 
m ive. In ad\liti()n to threateuiusr nothing, it 
loses valuable time, as it is evident that the 
R-xjk will l>e comx)elIed to retreat in a move or 
two. 

(c) Better, perhaps, to have retired the Rook 
at oni« to Q Kt 2. 

(.1) A necessary precaution before oaptoringr 
the K R P, as a very slight examination will 
show. 

(e) This is very spirited and attacking, but we- 
question whether it is really preferable to the 
obvious move of 28. P takes P. 

(f) The whole of this difficult end game is 
admirably managed by Mf . Do Vere. 

(g) The only move, apparently, to avoid th& 
loss of a Pawn. 



GAME XLVI. 





White. 


Black. 




Herr Neirxxirir. 


Mr. Blackburitb. 


1. 


PtoQB4 


I. PtoK3 


2. 


PtoQ4 


2. PtoQ4 


3. 


Q Kt to B 3 


3. K Kt to B 3 


4. 


PtoK3 


4. B to K 2 


6. 


K Kt to B 3 


5. Castles 


6. 


BtoQS 


6. P to Q Kt 3 



White. 

7. Q to B 2 

8. BtoQ 2 

9. P to Q R 3 

10. B takes B P 

11. P takes B 

12. P takes P 

13. BtoQ 3 

14. B to K 2 

15. Castles (Q R) 

16. K R to Kt sq 

17. K t<i Kt sq 

18. B to Q R 6 

19. B to K Kt 6 

20. P takes Kt 

21. P to K B 4 

22. B takes B 

23. B takes R 

24. Q to Kt 2 

25. B to Q Kt 6 

26. B to K B 6 

27. B to Q 3 
And wins. 



Black. 

7. B to Kt 2 

8. P to B 4 

9. Q P takes B P 

10. B takes Kt 

11. P tukcsP 

12. Q takes P 

13. R to Q su 

1 1. Q Kt to Q 2 

15. Q R to B sq 

16. Kt to Q » 

17. BtoB3 

18. Rto B2 

19. Kt takes Kt ch (a) 

20. Q to K 4 

21. QUj R4 

22. 1* to Kt 3 

23. R takes P 
2A. Ktto Ktsq 

25. R to H sq 

26. P to Q R 3 



(a) Q to Q B 4 seems a l)etter move ; only a want 
of time can account lor the very inconsiderate 
move in the text. 



GAME XLVII. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
31. 
33. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 



White. 

Mr. Db Vbbb. 

PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoQB4 
P to Q Kt 4 
P to Q R 4 (a) 
Castles 
PtoQ B3 
Q to Kt 3 
Pto Q3 
Q to K 2 (b) 
BtoK3 
Kt to Kt 6 
PtoQRS 
P takes B 
P takes P 
BtoKt3 
Kt to K B 3 
Q Kt to Q 2 
Q R to Q sq 
Q to Q B 2 
PtoK4 
P takes P 
B takes B 
Kt to Q B 4 
P takes P 
Kt tf) Q 6 
Q takes Q 
Kt takes R 
Kt t(j B 7 
Kt to Q R 8 
Kt to Kt 6 
RtoK 
Kt to Q 4 
Kt to Kt 3 
Kt to Q B 5 
Kt takes Kt 
R to K B (e) 
R to Q Kt sq 
KtoB2 
RtoKch 
RtoK5 
PtoKt4 



Black. 
Herr Mixcwitz. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. B to Q Kt 3 

5. P to Q H 3 

6. P tf) Q 3 

7. Kt to K B 8 

8. CHStles 

9. Kt to K 2 

10. Kt to Kt 3 

11. PtoQB3 

12. Kt to R (c) 

13. B takes B 

14. P to Q 1 

15. P takes P 

16. P to K R 3 

17. Kt to Kt 3 

18. BtoK 3 

19. Q to B 2 

20. K to K 

21. Q R to Q B 

22. B takes P 

23. Kt takes B 

24. P to K 5 («1) 

25. Kt takes B P 

26. Kt takes R 

27. RUkesQ 

28. R to Q 2 

29. Kt to Q B 6 

30. Kt takes KP 

31. Rto B2 

32. Kt to K B S 
S3. K to B 

34. Kt to B 5 

35. Kt to Q 4 

36. Kt takes Kt 

37. K to K 2 

38. P to K Kt 4 

39. PtoKB4 

40. K to B 2 

41. Kttake^P 

42. RtokesKt 



And White resigns. 



GAME XLVIII. 



(a) A safer line of play, perhaps, and hence 
preferable in a match game than the more 
attacking move of 5. P to Q Kt 5. 

(b) Ik>ubtles8 anticipating P to Q B 3 and P ta 

(c) A humiliating defence ; but apparently his 
only resource to avoid the loss of a Fawn. 

(d) The game now becomes very complicated 
and difficult for both parties. It will bo seen, 
however, that Black comes out of the m^ee with 
the gain of a Pawn. 

(•) White mittt now lose a second Pawn, do 
what he may. 

(f) He might also have taken the Q Kt P with 
Kuigbt in perfect safety. 



White. 
Herr Paulssbit. 

1. PtoK4 

2. PtoQ 4 

3. P takes P 

4. Kt to K B 3 

5. P to Q B 4 

6. B to K 3 

7. PtoQ B5 

8. Kt to Q B 3 

9. Q to B 2 

10. P takes Kt 

11. BtoQ 3 

12. CaMtles 

13. Q R to K 

14. P to Q B 4 

15. P takes P 

16. B to Q Kt 6 (b) 

17. Bto RO 
IS. P to Q B 6 

19. P t<> Q B 7 

20. B to K 8 

21. BtoK B4 

22. R takes B 
2.3. K R to K 

24. Q to K 2 

25. B to Q B 6 

And Black resigns. 

(a) To this move Black may trace all hie snb- 
se(iuent difficulties. 

(b) White takes admirable advantage of hie* 

oijpouent's faulty opening. 

(c) It is not easy to Und a satisftictt^ry defence 
for Black at this juncture. We should htwe 
preferred, however, to the move in the text 22. 
B to K 3. In this case the following is a pro- 
bable continuation :— 

22. B to K 3 



Black. 
Mr. Dk Vkbb. 

1. PtoK3 

2. PtoQ 4 

3. P takes P 

4. B to Q 3 

5. Kt to K B 3 

6. Caj»tles 

7. B to K 2 

8. Kt to K 5 (r) 

9. Kt takes Kt 

10. RtoK 

11. PtoKKtS 

12. KttoQ 2 

13. P to K B 1 

14. P to Q B 3 
16. P takes P 

16. R t(i K B 

17. RtoKB2 

18. Kt to Q Kt 3 

19. Q to Q 3 

20. R to K B 3 

21. Q takes B 

22. Kt U) Q B 5 (c) 

23. P to Q R 3 

24. P to Q Kt 4 



23. K R to K sq 

24. B to Q 7 



23. B to K B 2 

24. Kt to Q B sq 



and though Black's game is very confined^ be 
still possesses some resource. 



GAME XLIX. 



White. 
Mr. Black BCBXB. 

1. PtoQ 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. B to K Kt 6 

4. P to K 4 

5. B takes Kt 

6. Kt takes P 

7. B to Q 3 

8. Kt ti Kt 3 

9. KttoB3 

10. B to Kt 5 

11. Castles 

12. P takes P 
)3. P to B 4 

14. R to B 8(1 

15. RtoKsq 

16. B to R 4 

17. R to B 2 

18. R takes P 

19. R takes K B 

20. B to Kt 3 

21. RtoK4 

22. Kt to R 5 

23. KttoKt3 

24. Kt to Q 4 

25. B to B 2 

26. R takes P 

27. Q Kt to B 6 

28. Q to Kt 4 

29. R to K sqja) 

30. Kt takes B 

31. QtoK2 

32. R takes Q 

33. K to B sq 
Resigns 



Black. 
Herr Paulssbv. 

1. P to K B 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. P to K 3 

4. P takes P 
6. Q takes B 

6. Q to R 3 

7. P to Q 4 

8. P to Q B 4 

9. Kt to B 3 

10. BtoQ 3 

11. Castles 

12. B takes P 

13. Kt to K 2 

14. BtoQ 3 

15. PtoQR3 

16. B to B 5 

17. P takes P 

18. PtoQ Kt 4 

19. Q takes R 

20. Kt to Kt 3 

21. QtoB3 

22. QtoKB4 

23. Q to Q B 4 

24. K to R sq 

25. B to Kt 2 

26. Q R to Q sq 

27. Q to Q 4 

28. B to B sq 

29. B takes Kt 

30. Q to Q 7 

31. Q takes Q 

32. R takes Kt 

33. R to K 4 



(a) R takes Kt seems better. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. XVII. — By G. E. Barbier. 

^ BLACK. 




Problem No. XVIII.— By T. Smith. 

BLACK. 



J 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



white. 
White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. XIX. — By R. Ormond. 

BLACK. 




white. 
White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. XX. — By B. Horwitz. 

BLACK. 




white. 
White to move and win. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE JULY NUMBER. 



No. IX. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

I. Kt to Q B 5 z. K Ukes B 

s. Kt from 8 to a. K moves 

K6ch 
J. Pmates 



No. X. 

WHITE. BLACIC. 

z. Kt to K B 5 z. Q takes B 

2. Q takes P ch a. R ukes Q 

3. Kt to Q 7 mate 



No. XL 

WHITB. BLACK. 

z. P to Q B 3 z. R Ukes B (best) 
3. Q to Kt 4 3. Anythmg 
3. Mates accordingly 



No. XII. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

z. Q to K R 5 z. K to Q 5 

a. Q to Q sq 2. K takes R > 
3. Q or Kt mates R takes Q S 
accordingly 
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A. and B. play against X. and Z. 
V" 
•^ HAND No. 10. 

Played 11 the Wutmiiuter Chtu aub, 
jjrd July iSfo. 
Scon — Love bIL Z lunu up C lo- 
A. X. 



WHIST. 

A. leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the 
rimmed card is the next one led. 



v/ HAND No. II. 



*- HAND No. 



♦ > ♦ 

0.0 <? 

o 

O « a <? 

O O I g 

♦ * c 
♦+* 1 

+_* _^ 

+♦+ 7 <7 

tj 4 - 

+1+ 2_2 

•p z> 1 <s w 

90 5 I ^ "^ 

2 ^ I 2 2 

♦ ♦! ♦ + 

♦_♦] +_♦ 

♦ *♦ ♦ ♦ 

8 "s ts 

o 'P <? 

00 4> + 

9 ♦ 

0^0 *_+ 

<? 10 '? ■:' 

_<P__ ^^ 

^^^ " ♦♦♦ 

■7 7 ♦ ♦ 

^V^ ♦ ♦ 




Notes.— 1. A ii lolcnUy uTe In enty in 
.he Diamond A< 



' ; beoujKi it X had it 



li hii hiihett 3. B opens hi> 



HAND No. 10. 
iih a Yerx btmnf hand, and he playn for a greai icore. The re^lar lead would be a uuU Club ; butt the 
hree rounds of Ininp^ the first opportunity, and therefcFTC Icad^ the Kin^i v. ^ open^ hii strongest miL 
Ener in DiaiDondt. chan^ hu suit. Q. A now knows thai B hat (he bnt Spade. He has probably also 
not hate changed his suit ; he Iherelore takes the best chance of winning Bve by cards by Icadias the 

HAND No. II. 

oeinot feel juuifled in leading them without first gdtuic his niils atabluhed. He is lo weak in Diamonds 
long^it, Z puts olf Che KinE° which\ Ihe right 'card 10 play when you have' Ace, Kingrknave. 4. 2 
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probably euarded in all the others, .particularly after a weak trump lead. 6. A is in a very disagreeable position, and he tries Clubs, and of course leads his 
best. 7. A, too late, does his duty. 8. Z does not know the 8 and 9 of trumps are not divided. He knows his partner has the Queen, p. X feels certain 
that the Qub 9 was A's best, and as B cannot have the King, Z must 10. The Diamond Ace is a cruel card for A ; he must trump it and lead his Spades to 
destruction. 

HAND No. 12. 

NoTss. — z. X having only two trumps, makes his little one. 3. We do not see why the Heart should be led in preference to the Diamond, and we 
would remind B that patience is a virtue, which he does not appear to possess. 3. B however, is earnest in the work, and he played with an object, which 
he proceeds to carry out. Z plavs the 6 because the 5 was turned up. 4. In spite of B's anxiety, we think we should not have returned the trump. The 
event that happened, vie, that X had no more was the most probable event that could be imagined. If X had the 2, xo, and any other card above the 10 he 
would not have trumped the first doubtful card ; but then, it should be understood, A is a very fine player, and thinks he knows more of the game than 
Ibe does. ~ xo. By trumping the Diamond Ace Z ensures the game. It is nearly certain that A has the Diamond King, and if he has that and the two trumps 
Z takes the best chance of winning. If Z throws away the Heart Queen he may get over-trumped, and lose the game without much difficulty ; which he 
Would have done, as the event proved. 



JOTTINGS.— FORCING. 



The bad players are divided into two classes. The one set plays by rule, the other by instinct There are 
some subjects on which rules cannot be laid down with precision, and hence those who play by rule make 
more blunders than usual when their sole guide is silent Whilst, on the one hand, we desire all players to 
know and understand the rules that have been laid down by the leading authorities on the subject, on the 
other hand, we wish to see the reading class use more frequently their faculties of observation and reason. 
There is no point requiring more judgment than the subject with which we head this Paper, and there is none 
on which so little can be written to guide the reader. The object of the force is either to gain tricks, by means 
of your partner's trumps, or to reduce your opponent's strength, by making him play his trumps. The more 
you weaken your opponent the better chance you have of success in establishing your long suits, and the less 
chance he possesses of bringing in his. In forcing your partner you must be guided always by the state of the 
score — a point we often endeavour to enforce without seeing that marked improvement in the players that we 
should certainly perceive if proper attention were given to the subject You should not force your partner 
unless you have four trumps, including an honour. This is the rule at the commencement of the hand. You, 
must not force your partner when you are weak in trumps ; but the rule is not to be taken into consideration 
when the only way to save or win a game or point is by forcing, no matter how weak you are. The rule not 
to force when you are weak is, we think, tolerably well observed by the dullest players ; but, acknowledging 
the rule, so many games are lost later on by not forcing, that the rule — so good in itself and so inherently 
sound — becomes a disadvantage to those who will not force when the proper time has arrived for so doing. 
To follow rules is good, but the object of the player is not to follow rules but to win. Being weak we do not 
force our partner early in the game because, no matter how great that weakness, we hope that our partner may 
be sufficiently strong to outweigh our weakness. Our first hope is to win the game ; our first duty is to save it 
Early therefore we do not force, later on we do. Early we force if our adversaries are playing a strong trump 
game, for the purpose of preventing our trumping, or if he has signalled for trumps. This is of course one 
of the intimations we have of our partner's weaknesses, viz., that our adversary is strong, and we must often 
act on this suggestion ; but in so doing care and judgment are required, for although one hand is strong, 
our partner's hand may be equally so, or even stronger, and we may do irreparable mischief to his hand by a 
force. Early we force if our partner has given an intimation of a desire to trump, which he may have done by 
leading fi*om a singleton, or weakness, or by returning an adversary's lead ; or we force if we have a reason- 
able chance of a cross ruff, or if our partner has been forced and has not led trumps. This last is a rule that 
lias been established by custom, and later on by authority, but it is a rule the observance of which we much 
dislike. It is a two-edged weapon, placed in the hands of our partners so often for the purpose of ruining a 
good hand that we cordially wish it had never been introduced, and the rule itself is often, we think, misunder- 
stood. The rule really means, if originally our partner had a lead and did not lead trumps, and he then got 
forced, and nothing in the meantime has occurred to change the nature of the game, — ^as for instance, that our 
partner's suit is still uncleared, — then we are justified in forcing him. If this modified reading of the rule be the 
true one, as we think it is, then there is reason in the rule. If our partner had not sufficient strength to lead 
trumps, and he is then forced, it follows he is not strong enough to leads trumps now ; but, if in the meantime 
he has been enabled, by the assistance of his partner, to get his suit cleared, he may still retain the chance 
with his one trump less to bring in his suit, and if we then continue to force him we destroy that chance in toto. 
The rule, as it is constantly practised, of forcing your partner, for no other reason than that he has been forced 
before, is, we think, a foolish observance, or a misapplication of the rule. If our partner has failed to clear his 
suit it is probably safe to go on with the force, but if his suit is established we should not like to do so without 
a considerable knowledge of the position of the cards, and an utterly hopeless feeling of the chance of success 
by another line of play. A common position such as this constantly arises : A has the second best of his 
adversary's suit guarded; B, A's partner, has been forced in that suit; A gets in and forces again, forgetting 
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altogether that no harm can come to him in that suit The adversary can make but one trick, and he will 
make it just the same whether you lead it or not, with this difference, that B will trump the inferior card of the 
suit instead of the best, and the second best will be left useless, except for the purpose of forcing B again. 
Whereas if A is quiet, X or Z may lead the best, which B will trump, and A will be left with the master card 
of the adversary's suit. This so often occurs, and we have so constantly seen players scolded for not forcing 
in this position, that we think our time will not be wasted in thus explaining that what to ordinary minds is 
tolerably obvious, but which a large number of players never seem to realise. Having the second best of your 
adversary's suit it is advisable, nine times out of ten, to remain quiet Weak or strong, it is not advisable in 
this position to force your partner. 

You are never too weak to force your adversary. Here again is a rule with a certain amount of truth in 
it, and although it is modified by other rules, as that, "you should not force the weak hand, but the stro ig, 
and never both," the rule with its modifications is of no value, unless the player has his wits about him. The 
primary duty of a weak hand is to force the strong hand of the opponent to reduce his strength, and the rule 
that you can never be so weak that you cannot afford to force your adversary applies only, when you have 
nothing to guide you as to the strength or weakness of your opponent When you are absolutely ignorant on 
this subject you are never so weak that you cannot afford to force, but this ignorance should never last long. 
After a few cards are played you ought generally to tell which is the hand to fear, and the moment you 
ascertain which is the weak hand, it will not pay, because you are weak, to force that hand. To do so is only 
to play the adversary's game. 

7'he two worst faults that can be committed at Whist are — i. To force your partner after he has led 
trumps. 2. To play a card of which neither of your adversaries have one so as to enable the weak hand to 
trump and the strong to get a discard. 

It may not be out of place at this moment to speak of the words strength and weakness, because if the 
terms are misunderstood, our preaching will necessarily be of no avail. The strength which justifies a player 
in forcing his partner, we have seen, is four trumps with an honour, but the strength and weakness of which we 
are now speaking are unknown quantities, that can be only ascertained by observation. A player is strong who 
leads trumps, but even this of itself is not sufficient evidence. The trump led may be from weakness in trumps ; 
as for instance, if a player leads a 9, and you have in your hand the 10, or the 10 is played to the current trick, 
you are tolerably certain that the 9 is the best of the leader's suit, and the player has told you that he is weak 
in trumps but strong in cards. It would not do because a player has led such a trump to force him. Whereas 
if he had led a 2, shewing that he had 4 of the suit or a 9, with nothing in your hand, or on the table to 
shew that he has not led from King, Knave, 10, 9, this hand you see at once is strong, and you force him 
accordingly. Strength may be denoted by forcing his partner, because unless the player has the requisite 
strength, except under the special circumstances we have mentioned, such as asking to be forced, which should 
be as apparent to you as to the player, you know as soon as the player forces his partner that he has four 
trumps to an honour, and therefore strength. Strength again may be she^vn by asking for trumps, by refusing 
to trump a doubtful card. Great strength by refusal to trump a winning card, and so on. Weakness in like 
manner is denoted by trumping doubtful cards, by refraining from forcing his partner, and by the leads. If for 
instance the player leads out Aces and Kings and makes every trick he can, you know that, excepting as to the 
cards led, he is weak, because if he had good cards and trumps he would lead trumps. It may not be easy to 
give a rule that will hold good as to what denotes strength or weakness. This can only be learnt by reading 
the game as it proceeds, feeling as it were the object the players have in view, as by playing strengthening 
cards ; returning the partner's lead instead of opening a suit of his o^ti, and so on. If a player returns his 
partner's suit at once you may generally calculate he is weak, because if he were strong, i,e.y has four trumps 
and a suit of any value, he would open his suit, because, as we have endeavoured to shew in these Papers, the 
lead is of advantage, and a good player will avail himself of it Intimations of some kind come very early in 
the game, and you must be a poor player indeed not to be able to feel which is the strong and which the 
weak hand. 



THE SIMPLEST FORM OF SIMPLE ENDINGS. 



No. V. " 
A's Hand— D 4 ; C Q, 10. 
X's Hand -D 10 ; C Kv, 9. 
B's Hand— C 8 ; S 9, 3. 
Z*s Hand— D 6 ; S 8, 2 
Diamonds trumps. A to lead and win two tricks. 
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No. VI. 
A's Hand— H Kg ; C A ; D 4. 
X's Hand— D A ; C Kg, 9. 
B's Hand— C 8 ; D 6, 2. 
Z's Hand— H A ; D 10; S A. 
Diamonds trumps. A to lead and win two tricka. 
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J. C. ON WHIST.* 



We have repeatedly expressed our opinion that J. C.'s Treatise on Whist is the best that ever was written on 
the subject. J. C. is an acknowledged master of the game. He is the leading authority on the laws, and he 
has that power (one of the greatest of which the mind is capable) of imparting, in simple language, the vast 
knowledge within him. When, therefore, rumour (with her thousand tongues) asserted that we were to have a 
new edition of this work, with additions, the Whist players were thrown into a fever of excitement. . The new 
edition has appeared, but our hopes, we regret to say, are not realised. The additions are, a chapter suggesting 
a different method of playing Dummy ; a note stating that it is not at the option of Dummy to deal for himself 
or his partner ; another explaining that the rule as to returning the lowest of four does not apply when you have 
the best of the suit ; a line to say that you may signal for trumps in the second and third round of your own 
suit ; and a few decisions on the laws of the game. " Alterations," in spite of the title page, there are none. Mr. 
Clay may argue, — my Treatise is acknowledged perfect; therefore, why should 1 alter it? We admit no other man 
could do so with advantage, but the Master who wrote the Treatise knows the subject is not exhausted. WTiist 
has not slept, nor has the master mind decayed in the past six years. He is too modest a man to think his 
work perfect, and too clear-headed and practical not to have increased his store of learning during this period. 
The writer's opinion on the Blue Peter apparently has undergone no change. The rule as to playing King 
second hand in trumps is not affected by Mogul's letters. Nothing more is said as to the value of the lead, in 
spite of Emgeen, and the materials the author possesses for explaining more at length how to play in desperate 
cases and when to disregard nile — this mine of wealth — and numberless other subjects, more familiar to him 
than any other man, are untouched. But we may be permitted, on behalf of the Whist players, to express the 
hope that this silence will not be perpetual, and if from his numerous other calls he cannot find time thoroughly 
to revise the work, we trust he may from time to time throw out suggestions on the conduct of the game in a 
form less laborious than in book writing. Of the decisions we mil speak at length on another occasion. 

• 7'he Laws of Short Whi^. Harrison, 59 Pall Mall. 



CHELTENHAM WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Allow me to settle in a few words — I hope to your readers', and even Mogul's satisfaction- -the 
Cheltenham Whist case. Mogul simply mistook the sixth for the seventh trick. The words, " A naturally 
supposes that the King is in the hands of X," are in note seven, and relate, of course, to the seventh trick, 
after A had already passed the Queen. 

Now, I ask you, Mr. Editor, — I ask your numerous readers, I ask Mogul himself,— -whether there is any 
absurdity in A's supposition. If Mogul himself had been A, and the Queen had been originally led by Z and 
passed, would he not, on the next lead of the suit, suppose the King to be in X's hand ? Could he have 
possibly thought otherwise ? 

In thus pointing out Mogul's mistake I humbly take leave of him, apologising, with the wholesome fear 
of " Smith " in my mind's eye, fox playfully designating him " autocrat of the Whist tabLe." 

Your Cheltenham Correspondent. 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEMS 

By F. H. Lewis. 
No. IX. 
A*s Hand.— H A, 10, 2 ; I> Kg^ 4 ; S 4, 3.. 
X's Hand.— D 9, 8, 7 ; H 8, 7, 6 ; C 6. 
B's Hand.— C 10 ; D Q, 10 ; H Q ; S Kg, Q, 9. 
Z*s Hand.— H Kg, Kv ; D Kv ; C 2 ; S Kv, 7, 6. 
Clubs, trumps. A to lead, and A and B to win every trick.. 



No. X. 

AV Hand.— S Q^ »o, 9 ; D 4, 3 ;.H j. 
X's Hand.— H Kg, Kv, 6 r D ro, 8 ; S 4. 
B's Hand.. -H A, Q, 8. 7 ; D Kg ; S 3. 
Z's Hand.— S Kv, 8, 7 ; H 10, 5, 2. 
A to lead, and A and B to win every trick. No trumps. 
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THE DEAD BOUNDARY. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — A great deal of discussion has taken place with reference to the Dead Boundary, which for many 
years has been played by the Three Shire Club, and which bears very much the same likeness to Croquet as 
the game of Single Pool does to Billiards ; that is to say, it is more restrictive, slower, and recjuires greater 
perfection in one particular sort of stroke. 

I wish to preface the remarks which I am about to make, by saying that, so far from being opposed to the 
Dead Boundary as a game, I am decidedly in favour of its adoption, and I trust that the Three Shire Club 
will, at the next Conference, again bring the question forward, with a complete set of laws, which I should be 
glad, for my part, to see inserted at the end of the Laws of Croquet. As on a Billiard table the distinctive 
games are played of Pool, Single Pool, Pyramids, &c., so I consider that on a Croquet lawn there is plenty of 
room for many variations of the game of Croquet. As, however, an attempt is being made to jumble up together 
the two games of Croquet and the Dead Boundary, I must ask for a place in your columns to make answer to 
the multitude of letters which have appeared on the subject. 

The game of Croquet, with six-inch hoops and the old setting, is too easy. On this very intelligible 
argument all the principal changes have been made. These have all been in one direction ; the hoops have 
been narrowed, and the distances between them increased. The nature of the game, however, has not been 
altered. Similar changes have been made at Billiards. The breaks were found to be too long ; to meet this 
the pockets were narrowed. It was also found that, from the position of the spot on the table, it was possible, 
by getting the balls into a certain position, to repeat one particular stroke, not ad infinitutn^ but certainly ad 
nauseam. This again was properly met by an alteration in the position of the spot, which made the spot 
stroke so difficult that it ceased to be the "game" to play for it. The difficulty required was thus created with- 
out any interference with the principle of the game itself It would, of course, have been possible to make 
the difficulty by an alteration of i>rinciple. Thus, if a law had been introduced that if a cannon had been 
made off the red and white, a second cannon of the same sort could not follow, but that the next must be off 
the white and red, this would have been an arbitrary interference with the principle of the game itself, which 
would certainly have elTectually stopped long breaks, and would therefore, in the adopted phrase of certain 
writers, have "strengthened the defence." But this would have been substituting in the place of Billiards a 
game of a different nature, and this is exactly what is now being attempted to be done by the introduction of 
a part of the Dead Boundary system, not as a separate game, but as one of the laws of Croquet itself 

There is another general and equally strong argument against such an innovation being made, which is, 
that it is entirely opposed to the general theory of games to set up restrictions against particular strokes, or 
particular parts of games, because such strokes, or particular parts, happen to be easy. The difficulties of a 
game should be general, and not introduced in a patchwork manner, after this fashion. I should also 
remark that it is an especial merit in games that a great variety should exist in its difficulties, and that it should 
contain strokes of every description, from those which are exceedingly hard to those which are exceedingly 
easy. 

It may, perhaps, have struck the originators of what is called the " modified " Dead Boundary, that the 
fact of some particular stroke being merely easy would be no very stable argument for such an innovation. They 
substitute, therefore, another method of attack ; to take a stroke off, they say, is " coarse and unscientific," and 
it appears that the reason why this piece of play is " coarse " is because, in order to make it more sure, you 
strike your own ball hard. A curious method of reasoning. The two best long-shots that I know, Mr. Riky 
and Mr. Elsmie, are also the hardest hitters. They find, no doubt, from experience, that the hard hitting 
answers ; but I think no one would venture on calling their style " coarse " play for that reason. Then, as to 
the taking off being easy, it is surely not "coarse " or " unscientific" on that account. The beauty of good play 
is that, by skilful management of the balls, all difficulties seem smoothed away. Everything comes easy to 
hand. The balls are got into a good position, and kept so that there seems but little to do. But according to 
the line of argument pursued, this style of play, which is the finest and most delicate, is the " coarsest." The 
fact is, these are ad captandum phrases, which are used as arguments for want of better ; but I hope that the 
merits of a fine game are not to be damaged by one or two plausible and illogical phrases. 

I will allow, however, that there is no conclusive argument against the introduction of a new system, in 
the fact that it interferes with the principle of the game. That is a question which must be judged on it.s 
merits. But of this there can be no doubt, that any alteration of principle should be introduced only on the 
most careful and mature consideration. To bring in suddenly a new theory, and pronounce it off-hand as 
perfect, betrays in itself an especial ignorance in the theory of games;, for every skilful ])layer must know that 
it is impossible in such a case to form any opinion suddenly. Now the proposition for the new system of the 
Dead Boundary was made on July i6th ; on the 23rd the heading is given as the " improved" Dead Boundary, 
and thereafter it is taken for granted that it is an improvement, and indeed perfect. 

To increase this absurdity, the propounder of the new system, after a few days* trial of it, speaks of it as a 
80 
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thing decided on, and intimates that no one is to give an adverse opinfon under pain and penalty of being 
considered ignorant, by Cavendish. With laughable complacency, he writes as follows : " I^st week and this I 
have tried the rule with some excellent players, including one of last year's champions, on full-sized ground, 
and with six-inch and five-inch hoops. We like the rule so much that if asked whether we are playing the 
improved Dead Boundary, we scornfully reply * we are playing Crociuet,' which implies we do not consider it 
Croquet without this mle." In rei)ly to this very knock-me-down argument, I can only remind your readers 
that Cavendish is not amongst the first flight of players, and neither he nor Mr. Joad have ever displayed that 
superior amount of skill Avhich at all justifies them in treating the rest of Croquet players to this supreme 
amount of scorn. Such a method of persuasion would hardly have come gracefully from such players as 
Mr. Peel, Mr. Riky, Mr. I^w, or Mr. Muntz. It will certainly not be taken as a conclusive aigument 
coming from Cavendish. 

Another means taken by the advocates of the Dead Boundary to press for its adoption, is by representing 
that to accept it would be to bow to the wishes of the Conference. This is altogether a misunderstanding. 
The Conference expressed no sort of opinion on the subject. With the exception of the members of the 
Three Shire Club and myself, there was hardly any one who had any experience in the matter. The Three 
Shire Club was, I believe, annoyed at the adoption of a mere part of the principle. The clause recommending 
the new plan for " consideration " was hurriedly adopted at the close of the meeting, and it was certainly right that 
the Three Shire Club, who had brought all their influence to bear in the formation of the Conference code, 
should have their ^ame brought forward to public notice. But it is a misleading argument to speak of the 
Conference as havmg had, or having expressed, any sort of opinion as to the merits of the Dead Boundary 
game. 

It must be understood that it is merely a mutilated part of the system of the Dead Boundary which 
it is attempted to introduce into the game of Croquet ; to this proposal I paid a good deal of attention during 
the early part of the season, and the conclusion that I came to wiis that the object for which it was proposed 
to be introduced could be easily defeated. I pointed out the result of my study on this point at Wimbledon ; 
I am not aware whether Cavendish, who was on the ground, heard my short dissertation on the subject, but I 
can only say that the whole of the observations then made by me appeared in The Field the week following in 
a letter signed by Cavendish. To this I have not the least objection. I always like to make common 
property at once of every new idea concerning the game, and for these reasons I felt obliged to Cavendish when, 
in his work on Croquet, he did me the honour to take as the basis of his own book about half of my work 
entitled Croquet Tactics, 

Having shewn that such a change in the game of Croquet, as the introduction of a part of the Dead 
Boundary, is opposed to general principles, I will now give the especial reasons why no such innovation should 
be allowed. They are as follows : — 

1. Because games of Croquet, already too long, are made longer by the restrictions. 

2. Because the tactics under the new system are, not to play for the game by playing for the break, but to 
play for safety. 

3. Because the system is levelled against good play by affording especial protection to bad play. 

4. Because the game is taken as it were from the whole ground as the battle field, and drawn to the sides. 

5. Because the necessity for making fine combinations, which is the first excellence in the game, is to a 
great extent destroyed by the innovation. 

There are three forms of the Dead Boundary. The first is the game of the Three Shire Club. By this, 
any ball sent off" the boundary not only loses its turn (if the playing ball), but is also put out of the game, and 
can neither croquet, or be croquetted by another ball, till it has placed itself on the ground again by its next 
stroke. ITie next game is what is called the modified Dead Boundary'. The playing ball if, in taking a stroke 
off, it passes the boundary, loses its turn. The next game is the soi-disant " Improved Dead Boundary." If, in 
taking croquet, either ball should go over the boundary (the croquetting, or croquetted), the turn is lost 

It was supposed that the modified Dead Boundary would operate in making the break change hands 
oftener than in Croquet. It was adopted by the All England Club on this supposition, and was found to have 
the opposite effect. It is very clear that one way of regaining the break is by getting two balls together on 
the boundary line. No. i goes to the edge of the ground, intending that 3 should join him, and so give the 
enemy the trouble, full of risk, to come and separate. No. 2 defeats this intention as follows : He makes his 
two or three hoops (for it is not policy in this game to go boldly on with the game), then croquets 4 up to i, 
and goes himself to 4's hoop ; and by these means the supposed use of the modified form of the Dead 
Boundary is simply made of no avail. 

But, says Cavendish — perfectly sanguine of the success of the second plan, in spite of the utter failure of 
the first — this can be remedied by making the player lose his turn, if after croquet either of the balls go off the 
ground. Admitting first, for the sake of argument, that this would be the case, the palpable objection still 
remains. The game would evidently be to play for the boundary, and for safety. The analogy as between 
Billiards and Single Pool, and between Croquet and the Dead Boundary, is wonderfully close. At Single Pool 
almost every stroke is made with reference to safety. One has to play so that there shall be nothing left to 

8r 
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the adversary in case the hazard fails. Tliis sort of policy does not answer at Billiards. The principal thing 
is to make each stroke with such good strength that another stroke will be left after it The majority of 
strokes in a good break are made in such a manner that each one is easy, but any easy stroke missed will leave 
a good break to the adversary. 

By this means a most brilliant game is created, and very different in its nature from the slower, more crafty, 
and more restrictive games of Pool^ Single Pool and Pyramids. I suppose it is hardly necessary for me to 
demonstrate that these latter games are infinitely inferior to Billiards. They are, in fact, to a great extent 
supported by the facilities they give to a little gambling, just in the same way as the very stupid affair of 
addition and subtraction is kept up. This is a game of not much skill, and requiring no sort of head work or 
combination ; the interest is in the sweepstake. The Dead Boundary, in whatever way introduced, is also a 
slower game, and one requiring infinitely less head work than CrOqueL It requires a nice calculation of 
strength in one particular stroke, and is so far meritorious ; but in other respects it injures the game in 
essential points six or seven times as much as it helps it in this. 

It is easy to see why inferior players, in whose favour the proposed restriction would tell, should advocate 
the introduction of this system ; but it is difficult to understand how any good player should approve of it 
Still, I repeat that my opposition is not against the Dead Boundjiry as a distinctive game. By all means 
let it be introduced at the end of the laws; but to attempt to mix up the two games together, and 
virtually to do away with Croquet in favour of the Dead Boundary could only end in failure, and in the loss of 
authority which the Conference laws now enjoy. Yours obediently, 

Walter Jones Whitmore. 

The following, from one of our leading players, appeared in Land and Water : — 

*'SiR,— I suppose, and hope, that the prominent place and type you gave, the other day, to a paper signed *E. B. M.' are 
evidence of your wish to hold a fairer balance between conflicting opinions than a contemporary of yours has the coiu-age to do, 
and not of any change in the views you have heretofore preferred with regard to what I must call that pernicious innovation, the 
Dead Boundary. * E. B. M.' classes the Dead Boundary — along with the reduction of the width and number of hoops, and the 
abolition of tiqht Croquet — as the chief recent improvements in the game. Your readers will hardly agree with him in this. While 
the others encourage bold and brilliant play, the Dead Boundary has a directly contrary tendency, and must paralyze, not handicaps 
the superior player. Even the Three Shire Club, I am told, now repudiate their graceless bantling, whom experience has shown to 
be hopelessly "rickety.'* — Vigorn. 



A NEW FASHION. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. ' 

Sir, — It may not be generally known that the favorite and wonderful writer in the Field who rejoices in 
the ducal soubriquet of " Cavendish " is not only a writer on the subject of Bezique, Croquet, &c., but has 
also set up as an arbiter of fashion, and as a suggestor of ladies' toilettes, a judge of modes et robes. 

I think that due praise should be given to " Cavendish " for the ability he displays, whether in Croquet or 
Hosiery. In the Field of 9th July this distinguished author (who is so retiring) gives some excellent advice as 
to ladies' boots, which, of course, will at once become law with all the fair sex. Speaking of the Wimbledon 
Croquet Ground, he " earnestly implores lady members to take care of their own property, and not to walk 
on the turf in high heeled boots." And he adds, with a politeness and delicacy all his own, " Is it too much 
to expect from the fair sex \h2Xf0r once they will sacrifice fashion to good sense." Such a flattering, gallant and 
insinuating way has " Cavendish " in recommending his views to the fair sex 1 

I cannot imagine how it is that when so many useful hints, as to fashions to be adopted, have come from 
the pen of " Cavendish," he is not more known and appreciated on this subject. In an article written last 
year in the Gentleman's Magazine, he made a most admirable suggestion \ and yet, I grieve to say, it has 
never been adopted. In speaking of Tight Croquet, he remarks: "Thin shoes are an advantage for this 
stroke. In wet weather, if anxious mammas forbid thin shoes, shoes may be cast away altogether, and india- 
rubbers substituted, not over the shoes, but over the sock or stocking." It appears to me strange that, though 
the advantage of ladies playing Croquet in socks and goloshes was pointed out by " Cavendish " so long ago as 
July 1869, yet I have never seen a lady playing in socks and goloshes yet Oh I anxious mammas, what are 
you about ? Why neglect the hints thus generously thrown out for the better attiring of your fair daughters by 
" Cavendish " ? 

It has struck me that though neglected so long, the suggestion need not be lost altogether. The Croquet 
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ground beyond Wimbledon is raised in terraces, the highest terrace being some 4 or 5 feet above the lowest. 
Let the new fashion be only tried on this ground, and there will be every opportunity for observing the effect. 

Yours obediently, Latakia. 

P.S. — I add, from the article alluded to, a small print illustrative 
of the manner in which " Cavendish " says a ball should be struck at 
Croquet, and which also gives a good idea of the impress which ladies 
attired as recommended would leave on the ground in very wet weather. 
I trust your readers will pay particular attention to the " disposition " of 
the feet in goloshes. — L. 







"The player should stand with his [**or her"] feet about 16 inches apart, and 
nearly parallel to each other ; at all events, not in what dancing masters call the first 
position. Some players turn out the left foot, leaving the right only straight. We 
prefer the disposition of the feet indicated in the diagram. " 




<- 16 IN. > 




NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



E. J. — My adversaries forget to claim or score the odd trick. 
The next hand we get out, and before the cards are cut for the 
next deal I tell them of their blunder. Can they then make our 
game a double instead of a treVjle ? — Ans. Certainly ; it is an 
erroneous score proved. This can be rectified at any time prior 
to the conclusion of the game in which it occured, and in law the 
game is not concluded until the trump card is turned in the fol- 
lowing deal. 

Le B. — W and B play against M and F ; the first hand W 
deals, and W and B are clearly game, and the cards are thrown 
down. M deals, and M and F win the game. Third hand B deals, 
and W and B get to the score of three. M asks who had the 
Diamond Ace? and no one recollects. M looks through the 
p>ack, and finds the Diamond Ace missing, and he therefore claims 
that the last deal is void. Does the score stand or not ? — Ans. 
It seems to us that the defect in the cards is detected in the hand 
last played, and therefore the score of three is null. The pre- 
vious score stands. W deals again, with fresh cards. 

Ibid. — [Th's point arose on the same day, and at the same 
table as the last.] B and M play against F and W. B throws 
down the last three cards, and claims game ; thereupon F and W 
throw down their cards, when W sees that B was not game, and 
thereupon W claims to call B*s card ; M thereupon claims to call 
F's card. What is the law? — Am. Law 58 says, '*If a player 
or players, under the impression that the game is lost or won — 
or for other reasons — throw his or their cards on the table face 
upwards, such cards are exposed, and liable to be called, each 

E layer's by the adversary ; but should one player alone retain his 
and, he cannot be forced to abandon it. The case as sent 
assumes that B could not have obtained game if the hand had 
been ordinarily well played by F, whereas if M can call F's card 
he (F) cannot save the game. F further alleges that, inasmuch as he 
throws down the cards in consequence of B's blunder and his im- 
proper call of game» therefore he ought not to be punished. We 
reply, this is doubtless hard on F, but F could hive looked for 
himself, and need not have been misled by B. B*s cards were 
callable, and if F had retained his cards he was in a better 
position than if B had held up his cards. B was wrong, and 
could have been punished. F, instead of taking advantage of 
the blunder, throws down his caids, and then his cards are call- 
able. We cannot say the law is perfect, but it is quite clear that F's 
cards are exposed, and so long as the law exists, no matter how hard 
it is on F, he must submit. A case is decided by Cavendish, at 
page 25 of his eighth edition, which, although not quite in point, 
shows, we think, the view we have taken is beyond doubt. It 
is as follows : ** X throws down his cards, remarking, * We 
have lost the game/ On this W and Y (X*s adversaries) throw 



down their cards. Z retains his hand. W and Y plead that 
they were misled by X, and that therefore they are not liable to 
law 58. — Decision. W's, X's and Y's hands are exposed, and 
must be left on the table to be called, each player's by the adver- 
sary. Z is not bound to abandon the game because his partner 
chooses to do so." The difference in the two cases is that X said 
he had lost the game, whereas in the point under discussion B 
said he had won the game ; but the hardship in both cases is the 
same. The adversaries are misled in the one case, as in the 
other, to their prejudice. The law says you must not be mis- 
led ; you must not throw up the game until you see you have 
lost, or until your adversaries admit jointly they have lost. It 
will, we hope, be a warning to F and to others not to throw 
down their cards. This practice leads to more wrangles than 
any other cause we know, and so far from saving time, it 
wastes twice as much as it would take to play the game out. In 
the argument sent, M's rights are entirely ignored. M is the 
only person that has retained his hand. He has done no wrong, 
and yet the contention on behalf of F would take away his rights 
u'lder law 58. But in the argument, law 59 appears to have 
been overlooked. It is as follows : " If all four players throw 
their cards on the table, face upwards, the hands are abandoned, 
and no one can .again take up his cards. Should this general 
exhibition show that the game might have been saved or won, 
neither claim can be entertained." The difference between the 
two laws is not obvious. We can see no reason why M should not 
do as his two opponents have done, viz., throw up his canls and 
claim game. F and W, by throwing up their cards, have 
admitted B's claim and abandoned the game. The difference 
between the two laws appears to be this. If B had thrown dcwn 
his cards and said, "the game is lost," and W, F's partner 
throws down his cards, then, whether the game was lost or not, 
as the cards now show, then the game is abandoned by B and 
M, but .so long as M retains his hand, then under law 59 M can- 
not be damnified, and it cannot be supposed that M can be 
placed in a worse position by reason of nis extra caution, under 
law 58, than if he threw up the cards under law 59. We are 
inclined to think it was not necessary to appeal to law 58 at all. 
In other words, M could, we think, bring the case within law 
59 by throwing down his cards, but we are not aware the point 
has ever been raised. By both laws we decide against F 
and W. 

H., Loo. — We should certainly decide the cards must be dealt 
one at a time, and in regular order. We have seen the contrary 
method, — but then we have seen all kinds of irregularities. 

X., Cork. — Spoil Five. — You will find a set of laws in the 
November Number of Vol. II. of these Papers. 
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Thatched House Club.— In dealing:, the last card, instead 
of being turned up on tfu iabUy is dropi>ed on the floor, sirikittg 
the edge of the table in its fall. Your decision is requested, 
whether (the adversaries of the dealer objecting) the deal stands 
good, and if not, is it a misdeal^ or inertly a fresh deal by the 
same dealer? — Ans. It seems to us the deal must stand. The 
cards have been dealt one at a time in regular rotation in the 
manner prescribed by law, and the last card has come to the 
right place ; but, by an accident, instead of dropping properly 
on the table face upwards, it strikes th^ edge of the table and 
falls on the ground. What harm is thereby done to anyone ? 
It is separated from the others and there can Ix* no mistake as to 
what it is. To deprive the dealer of his rights to create an 
offence, is not the province of the judge, Init of the law nrnkers. 
Although we may reprolwite such carelessness, we cannot inflict 
a penalty without an oflTence being clearly defined. It is clear 
that to drop any other card on the floor would not make the deal 
void. The clause that allows a j>erson to drop the card face 
downwards, provided it does not fall on one of the packs, to our 
mind, jwints to the reason of the law makers, which is, that the 
turn up card must be so seixirated from the others that there is 
no chance of a mistake as to what it is. Here there can l)e no 
such mistake. It is said this would o[>en the door to fraud. No 
law can prevent fraud, and although it is possil)le that it would 
be easier to change the card (first dropping it on the floor) the 
contingency is too remote to weigh wiih us in construing the la\y, 
and he would be a bungler, indeed, that endeavoured to cheat in 
such a manner. The offence could not be rei>eated without 
suspicion being aroused. 

2. It follows that it is unnecessary to say anything on this. 

3. We are obliged for your good opinion. We will do our 
l)est to deserve it. 

R. A. I). — Vou are the second person we have met with that 
did not tmderstand the rule that if you have the Ix-'st of your 
partner's suit and you have won the first round it is your duty to 
return the best, no matter whether you have 3, 4 or 5 of the suit. 
The |x>int must have lieen misunderstood by others, or .Mr. Clay 
-would not have put a note to this effect in the new edition of his 
treatise. Supjxjse you win with the (^iieen, and having the Ace, 
return a small one. \'our ])artner has, say. Kg, 10. What i.s 
he to do? He must assume the Ace is over him, and therefore 
he is force<l to finesse his 10 or even a 9. To put on the king 
would \yc quite useless in his eyes, and you therefore give a trick, 
or the chance of a trick, to your adversary. If you are stronger 
in the suit than your partner, so much the l)elter ; but because 
you are l)oth strong you neetl not let the Kv or 10 win. 

M. — With 10, 9 and one small card, second hand, play the 
9 ; with 10, 9 and others, the smallest. 

E. L. X. -If a card is facet! there must l>e a fresh deal. It is 
not a question about which there is any option. 

O., Wigan. — If a player leads, and, without waiting for his 
partner to play, leads again, the partner can be required to win 
either of the tricks, and, if he can ilo so, the card improperly 
played is an exposed card. 



W. — Original Lead. — King led by my partner, which wins, 
followed by a small card of the same suit, of which I have left 
Ace, Knave only ; which card should I play ? — Afis, The Ace. 
If you retain the Ace you may do an irreparable injury to your 
partner, as he must have the Queen. You can do no good by 
putting on the Knave. We often see the Knave finesse<l in 
this jxwition, but it is very bad play so to do. 

L. J. E. F. — If our partner originally l«l a small card of a 
suit of which we had 7, with Ace, Queen, we certainly should 
not finesse the Queen. The original leader may lie deceived as 
to the position of the Queen, but we cannot help that. The 
fii-st object is to win tricks, not to lose them, for the purpose of 
shewing anything to your j)artner ; and if we are playmg with a 
good player the only chance we have of making the Ace is the 
first round, and even that is not a very likely occurrence. Our 
partner has led from 4, we have 7, there is one on the table 
which makes 12, and there is one other card only, which may 
or may not Ik; in the fourth ])Iayer's hand. 

B. C and W. — C detaches a card, which B (his opponent) 
believes to l^e the Club 9, and he calls the Club 9 to the current 
trick. C denies, and B asserts that the detached card was the 
Club 9. What is to be done? B argues that because the 
Club 9 is in C's hand he must play it. — Ans. C's statement 
miLst be taken to be true ; B has but a momentary glimpse of 
the can! detached, and his eye may l)e deceived. C must know 
what the card was, and if he asserts that the card is not the 
Club 9 we cannot assume he is saying that which he knows 
to l)e untrue. If B thinks C committed such a social offence as 
this, he can refrain from playing n ith C and avoid his society ; 
but he should not hastily take up that position. Nothing is 
more easily tleceived than the eye ; anyone who has seen the 
three-card trick must admit this. Again, men of the lowest 
calibre will not assert that which an outsider may immediately 
disprove. We think it is necessary to assume that C told the 
truth. On the contrary, B's contention would lead to very 
dangerous results ; for, in that event, C would l)e lx)und to play 
any card in his hand that B calle<l, l)ecause C^ had detached one 
card ; and it would not be necessary for B to have seen a card at 
all, ])ecause, after a very little play B would know some canl 
that C must possess, and therefore he ccmld call this known canl 
instead of the detache<l oile, which, from the nature of things, is 
generally an uncertain card, and the man who sees it is generally 
somewhat in doubt whether he has seen it or not, and the fact 
of this uncertainty is recognise<l by the law, Ixjcause for calling 
the wrong card there is a penalty. 

Ibid. — We think the al>ove one of those cases where an outsider 
could l)e consult«l with propriety ; but we quite admit the out- 
sider should not interfere until he is appeale<l to. No player 
should object to an outsider settling any question of fact if he 
professes to Ix; able to do so ; but, certainly, in the case above 
slated, B was not the man to object to such a reference. C 
might do so without one being surprisetl ; but B clearly ought 
to be willing to take the outsider's decision. 



#Intttai*s. 



We announce, wfth regret, the death of Mr. William F. De la Rue, the active partner in the great Card firm of 
De la Rue and Co. 



NOTICE. 

All Books intcudfd for reviao in these Papas must be sent to the Editor^ Westminster Chess Club, Caledonian 
Hotel, Adelphi Terrace, Pleiv Patterns of Cards, ne7u Games, or Implements of Play of gaieral interest to ottr 
readers, must be addressed to tlu same place. 

Applications respdoting Advertisdments to be made to W* W. Morgan, 232 Caledonian Boad, N» 
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POST-PRANDIAL PLAY. 

When I hear a man say, ** I have just dined," I am always moderately disgusted ; not, I assure you, from any 
feeling of envy, for I am quite as capable of enjoying a good dinner as most people, and am not one of those 
who hold with Napoleon, that one should rise from eating with an appetite, for I think it infinitely better to sit 
down with one. Only a faith, equal on an emergency to the removal of a whole range of mountains, in the 
paradox, " Tapp^tit vient en mangeant,'' could in any way reconcile me to a sentiment so completely at variance 
with my inclinations ; for did I entertain so overwhelming a belief I might reasonably dread that a persevering 
attempt to allay my hunger would ultimately result in a feeling of starvation, induced by excessive gluttony. 
Neither is there in the remark, when considered in the light of a mere statement, anything at all either curious, 
startling, or offensive. But, in nine cases out of ten, " I have just dined '* is nothing less than an admission of 
an utter inability on the part of the speaker to imdertake any task involving the least exerdon, either physical 
or mental 

"Will you take a quiet stroll with me, — ^the evening is pleasant and cool?" " I have just dined." Does it 
not appear that if the residence of such a person is in every way suitable to his habits, his home must be in a 
thoroughly organised pigsty ? Ought we to feel surprise at meeting such a person at the Agricultural Hall, 
shortly before Christmas ? 

" Shall we have a game at Chess ?" " I have just dined." What an admission 1 being interpreted, it 
means, ''I have eaten too much ; my mind is affected." Doubtless, upon all men, the effect of the great event 
of the twenty-four hours is invariably sedative, but upon too many it is absolutely stupifying. Not so much 
of this effect do I complain as of its unblushing avowal ; ten times rather would I prefer tibat a man should 
make some effort to appear in his normal condition, be the attempt ever so ridiculous in its result, than that 

he should openly succumb to his lethargy. Such a man is my friend Z ^ of the Cormorant Club, in St 

James' Street ; he never refuses to play after his dinner, and for his reward is always beaten. Should it be 
your lot ever to play with him, look to his pieces before you begin ; perhaps the Queen is in the comer next 
the King, and the two Bishops mysteriously confabulating in the middle of the row ; pray give him some 
assistance, or his efforts to rectify all this confusion are sure to lead to half the pieces being sent rolling on the 
floor. I sat down to play with him recently, and after two or three false starts the game went along smoothly 
enough for some time, when I suddenly made the discovery that he had no King on the board, and thought proper 
to mention the matter to him. My communication of this important fact caused him no little surprise, as he 
evidently had not noticed its absence, and I verily believe would not have done so, had I not thought it neces- 
sary for my purpose to have it replaced. After gloomily casting his eyes about the floor, he dived beneath the 
table, and re-appeared shortly, purple and triumphant, with the truant King. With some trouble he replaced 
it on the board, and I made my move. I show the position we had arrived at on the diagram appended (I.) 

At this point an experienced audience, the hero of a hundred fights, who prefers looking on to playing 
(and I think he is right, for is it not pleasanter, especially this weather, to sit down- and watch a race thain to 
take part in it as a principal), remarked, '^ The King was on the next square." " True," said I ; " and in that 
case I retract my last move, replace the King correctly, and announce mate in one move." I do not think my 
friend of the Cormorant relished this interference on the part of the audience, as he refused to play another 
game, and made some almost inaudible remarks, concluding with " mind his own business." He adjourned, 
grumbling, to another table, where two players were engaged, and almost immediately proceeded to demon- 
strate how apt men are to do that which they have but just condemned in others. " If," said he to the player of 
the white pieces, " you put back your last move, you can mate the black in one." This interruption was taken 
amicably enough, chiefly, perhaps, because the white had no plea upon which he could adopt the suggestion, 
and so bring the mate about, the mistake being due simply to his own carelessness, and not, as in my case, to 
the adversary's error in misplacing a piece. I took the position do>^ii at the time, and show it on the accom- 
panying diagram (II.), for the amusement of such players as care for this kind of enigma. 

I shall conclude my little list of enigmas with two more positions of a similar kind, which have since forced 
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themselves upon my recollection. I do not think they occurred in actual games, and certainly not in contests 
of my own. I can only conclude that they had their mysterious beginning in one of those Chess dreams which 
I fancy occur occasionally to us all, and which are the effect of too much post-prandial play, combined with 
the non-observance of our wonted cenatory regulations. 
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White to retract his last move and mate 

in one. 
Black to retract his last move and mate 

in one. 



No. IV. BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to retract his last move and mate 

in one. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty buiigh." 

We have great pleasure in announcing that Land atid Water has started a column devoted to Chess, under 
the able management of the veteran Lowenthal. It is satisfactory to us, on two grounds ; first, because the 
managers of Land and Water would not enter on this new venture unless they thought there was an increased 
interest taken in the subject of Chess, and secondly, because so competent a man as Herr Lowenthal is at its 
head. No man has had greater experience on the subject, or is more competent to provide good and substantial 
food for Chess readers. We have no doubt there is plenty of room for a good Chess column, and we think 
that Mr. Lowenthal is the most likely man in England to produce what is required. If the numbers ab-eady 
issued are a fair sample of what is to come, we have no hesitation in asserting that the Land and Water 
Column is the best extant. 

The preliminary meeting of those players who intend to compete this year for the Challenge Cup will 
be held at the St. George's Club, on Moftday^ 10th October^ at 7 p,m. precisely. Such of our readers as desire 
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to enter, should send tlieir names to Mr. Medley, PursselFs, Comhill, on or before that date. The entrance 
fee will be £1 is. 

Chess Players, like the rest of the world, suffer from the exigencies of this wretched war. Those dis- 
tinguished Chess players, Messrs. Rosenthal and Hoflfer, are driven from Paris, and are at present the guests 
of the Westminster Chess Club, the members of which will, we trust, profit by their presence. The same 
cause, we regret to say, will stop the appearance of La Straiegie, 

The St. James' Chess Club commence their Winter Season this month. Mr. Stuart has not yet sent us 
their programme. 

We are glad to learn a new Chess Club has been started in the Railway Clearing House. We hope soon to 
be able to chronicle the prowess of the members. The Railway body is so numerous, and the larger number 
are so young, that with a very moderate amount of teaching and practice they ought to be able to produce 
some good players; and we have no doubt, that as soon as they feel sufficiently strong for the encounter, the 
St James' and the City of London Clubs will be glad to test their capabilities. The first thing the Secretary 
should do is, to obtain the services of one of the leading players to attend their meetings. 

Such of the Railway body as are not yet aware of the existence of the Club, and who take an interest 
in Chess, should communicate their names to the Secretary. Anything that will promote friendship in this 
important section of the community will necessarily prove an advantage to the public at large. 

A sum of money has been placed in the hands of the editors of the Chess Players^ Quarterly for the purchase 
of a Champion Cup, to be open for competition to all Chess amateurs throughout the provinces, and entitling the 
person holding it to be considered the Champion Chess-player of the Provinces for the time being. By 
request of the originators, the Rev. A. £. Skipworth now holds this cup, and he will be glad to defend it as long 
as he is able against all comers. The following are the conditions : — 



1. That all the matches shall take place in the town or parish 
in which the holder of the cup resides. 

2. That the competitors in all cases shall stake ;f 3 3s, and the 
winner receive the money, los 6d being allowed to the loser for 
expenses when the cnp does not change hands, and los 6d to be 
given to the cup fund, to meet incidental expenses and to pay off 
a portion of the cost of the cup. 

3. That the player who first scores four games shall be con- 
sidered the winner, drawn games counting nothing. 

4. That the holder of the cup shall be bound to fix or accept a 
time of play vnthxti fourteen days of receiving a challenge, and to 
commence within sixty days of receiving it, or give up the cup, 
along with a forfeit of ;^i, to be paid to the cup fund. 

5. During every match at least one game shall be played every 
day, Sundays excepted, and no adjournment of any game shall 
take place before the expiration of a five hours sitting, except in 
cases of illness. 

6. That there shall be a time limit, — twenty moves to the hour. 

7. If the holder of the cup at any time receives no challenge 
within four months from the time of his holding it, or of the 
termination of his last match, he shall demand ;£^4 4s to be staked 



to his £'^ 3s, and an additional ;f i is for every other four months 
that shall elapse before the receipt of a challenge. 

8. The games shall be played in accordance with the rules laid 
down in Staunton* s Chess Praxis, 

9. All disputed points to be referred to the editors of the 
Quarterly^ and their decision to be final. Exception — If the 
editors are at any time taking part in the competition, all disputed 
points shall be referred to the secretary, and two other members 
of the club chosen by him, or of some leading metropolitan club 
(the St. George's Club to have the preference), and their decision 
to be final. 

10. Any competitor failing to comply with the regulations shall 
be liable to the penalties of rule 4. 

11. All challenges to be sent to The Editors, Chess Players^ 
Quarterly Chronicle^ Gazette Office, York. 

12. That the winner in every match shall forward correct 
copies of all the games to the editors, whose sole property they 
shall be considered. 

13. The editors reserve to themselves the right of altering and 
amending these regulations at any time, to meet the requirements 
of the chess public. 



We think this in all respects a good move ; it will bring out the Provincial Chess players, and exhibit their 
prowess. It is perhaps invidious to criticise the rules for play, where it is the liberality of die editors, or through 
their influence, that such a cup is forthcoming; but it might be made plainer what is to be done with the cup, 
and how long it is to be held ere it becomes the property of the holder. We presume the challengers will be 
taken in rotation, and that Irish and Scotch combatants are not prohibited from entering; but the rules are 
silent on this. The rule for playing the games in the town of the challenger is, we think, a capital idea. 

We do not understand why, under rule nine, any question should be referred to the St George's in 
preference to the Westminster. The St. George's, doubtless, was the leading club until the Westminster was 
formed ; but now the Westminster is the strongest Chess Club it would be well to acknowledge the fact, and 
not to keep up the illusion that the St. George's any longer reigns King in Israel. We would also add a mild 
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protest against the games being other than public property. We speak, of course, in the interest of Chess, 
and not as journalists. The games should be made as public as possible, and this cannot happen unless they 
be distributed amongst all the papers. Having regard to the Quarterly s opponents, we can quite understand 
their views ; but, no matter how unfair your opponents, we say, do not encounter them in a petty spirit If 
the Editor of the Fidd hit us on the right cheek, we do not pretend we would tiun to him our left ; but if he 
steals our matter without acknowledgement, we can, at least, decline to do likewise. All unscrupulous persons 
fight at an advantage, still we should decline to hit below the belt 

Mr. Thorold, the winner of the Counties Chess Association Challenge cup, has liberally given J[,\o 
towards the purchase of another. The treasurer of the association — the Rev. A. B. Skipworth, Bilsdale, 
Yorkshire — ^will be glad to receive further contributions. 



t9 






CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — I refer to M. Barbier's letter, published in your number for September. To assist my own 
judgment, I have been in the habit of classifying Chess Problems as follows : — 

Points in the idea, or plot of the Problem : — Maximum. 

1. Originality 6 marks 

2. j^imcuiiy ... ,,, ,., ,., ,,, ,,. ,,, ^ 
3 • A5v»*uiy »•• .•* ... ... ... ... ... ••« 4 

Points in the manipulation, or working out the idea : — 

4. Command displayed over the pieces 3 

5. Number of pieces employed, taking 12 as an average ... 2 

6. Natural arrangement i 

Maximum for a first-class Problem 

To test D'Orville's Problem by this standard, let us say : — 

1. Originality, — nowhere 

2. Difficulty, — considerable, but not full standard 

3. Beauty, — fair, but not full standard 

4. Command over pieces, — full standard 

5. Number of men, — full standard 

6. Natural arrangement, — imperfect, but say 

It is thus a Problem of the second class. Would you rank it higher? 

It appears to me to be a matter of indifference whether the most striking position occurs at the first or 
last move. It is more difficult to place it at the/rj/, which is, in fact, the composer's last. If all Problems 
were in three moves, I should say, let the first be original, the second difficult, and the third beautiful. Thus 
the author would have to commence with a beautiful mate ; add a difficult introductory move ; and finish off 
with an original move, arrived at by an exhaustive analysis of the position, combined with a determination to be 
satisfied with nothing trite or common-place. M. D'Orville's position, when mate is given, resembles that of 
the Indian Problem, with some points omitted. He introduces it by the advance of a Pawn, involving the 
sacrifice of a Knight This is preluded by what M. Barbier correctly describes as " cunningly " devised 
action of the Knights. This prelude, however, does not soar so high as originality. It shows analytical power — 
command over the pieces ; but compare it with other well-known positions by Grimshaw, Campbell and 
Sgirmai (I need not give them in full ; they are, no doubt, familiar to you). 

In the first, a Knight moves from K 3 to Q B 2, thence places himself en prise^ at Q R sq. In the second, 
a Kt from K Kt 3rd, moves to K R sq, to place himself at prise of two pieces at K B 2nd. In the third, a 
Knight moves from Q B 6th to K 5th, to allow the other Knight to move from Q 4th to Q B 6th. 

These are also " cunningly " devised moves of the Knights. They are more, — they are original ideas. 
The authors have marked them for their own. Yours truly, 

E. F. 
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PROBLEMS. 




H O LJ 




Problem No. XXII.— 'By R. Ormond, 

BLACK, 




Problem No. XXIV.— By G. E. Barbier. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and 



White to play and mate in five moves. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 



[. K uk» P I. R takci B 

I. Q lo Q 3 ch 1. Kl uiua Q 



I, KtioQSch t, KloQj 

I. PlaKB7di<ch t. KlukoR 
3- F ulcei B becomiiii a Kt nuts 



KltoQKl6 Andwh. 

U1 3. K 
, KlIoQB jchandwi 
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GAMES. 





GAME L.— Played 




Black. 




Amateur. 


I. 


PtoK4 


2. 


PtoKB4 


3- 


PtoQ4 


4. 


Q takes P 


s. 


QtoQ sq 


6. 


Kt to K B 3 


7. 


BtoQs 


8. 


PtoKs 


9* 


B takes P di 


zo. 


Kt to Kt 5 ch 



Played at the Westminster Chess Club, 14th June 1870, between Mr. Burden and 

another Amateur. 



White. 
Mr. Burden. 

1. PtoQKt3 

2. P to K 4 

3. P takes QP 

4. Kt to Q B 3 

5. BtoQB4 

6. Kt to K B 3 

7. Castles 

8. Kt to K Kt 5 

9. K takes B 
10. Q takes Kt 



Black. 
Amateur. 

11. P takes Q 

12. K to K 2 (a) 

13. K to B 3 

14. K to B 4 

15. P to K R 3 

16. K takes Kt 

17. P takes P 

18. KttoQB3 
Resigns. 



White. 
Mr. Burden. 

11. B to B 7 ch 

12. B to R 3 ch 

13. Q Kt takes K P ch 

14. PtoQ4 

15. Kt to Kt 3 ch 

16. P to K B 3 

17. R takes P 

18. Kt to K 4 ch (b) 



(a) Kg to Q 2 would have been better* 

(b) And White annotinced mates in 4. We can commend this dashing game to Mr. Taylor. Mn Burden makes sufficient 
sacrifioes to please the most feistidious. 



GAME LI.— Played at the Westminster Chess Club, 2Sth June 1869. 



Black. 

Mr. BODLEY. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. KttoKB3 

4. P to K R 4 

5. KttoKts 

6. KtakesKRP 

7. BtoQB4ch 

8. B takes P ch 

9. P to Q 4 

10. Q Kt to Q B 3 



White. 
Mr. Mocatta 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to K Kt 4 

4. P to Kt s 

5. P to K R 3 

6. K takes Kt 

7. P to Q 4 

8. KtoKsq 

9. Kt to K B 3 (a) 
10. B to Q Kt 5 



Black. 

Mr. BODLEY. 

1. Castles 

2. P takes B 

3. P takes Kt 

4. B to Q R 3 (b) 

5. R to K sq 

6. R to K 5 (e) 

7. P to Q 5 

8. KtoRsq 

9. Q takes KKtPch 
20. B to K 7 ch 

Q mates. 



White. 
Mr. Mocatta. 

I T. B takes Kt 

1 2. Kt takes B 

13. Q takes Q P 

14. B to K 3 (c) 

15. K to Q 2 (d) 

16. Q to Q B 3 

17. QtoQKt3ch 

18. B to K B 2 

19. K to Q sq 

20. K to K sq 



(a)r P to K B 6 is the move usually adopted here. (b) Black loses no time in bringing his forces into play. 

(c) We should have preferred Kt to Q B 3. (d) A very bad move, of which Black takes due advantage, (e) The coupjusU, 



GAME LII.— Played at the Westminster Chess Club September 15th 1870. 



^^ 



White. 
Mr. Gossip. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. KttoKB3 

4. P to K R 4 

5. KttoKs 

6. P to Q 4 

7. P takes Kt 

8. B to Q B 4 

9. Q to Q 6 



Black. 

Mr. HOFFER. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to K Kt 4 

4. P to Kt 5 

5. Q Kt to Q B 3 

6. Kt takes Kt 

7. B to K R 3 

8. P to Q B 3 

9. B to K B sq 



White. 
Mr. Gossip. 

10. Q to Q 4 

11. B takes K B P ch 

12. Pto K6ch 

13. Q takes R 

14. Kt to Q B 3 

15. P to K 5 

16. P takes Kt 
Resigns. 



Black. 

Mr. HOFFER. 

0. P to Q Kt 4 

1. K takes B 

2. K takes P (a) 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. Q to K 2 

5. B to K Kt 2 

6. K takes P dis ch 
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(a) If, instead of Kg takes P, he had played K to Kt 3, then follows P to R 5 and wins 
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The following Games were played at the Baden Congress ;■ 



GAME LIII. 

White. , Black. 



Herr Bosxitthil. 



Mr. Blackbuuti. 



FanrCH Opxirive. 



l.PtoK4 
S.PtoQ4 
S.P takes P 
i. K Kt to B 3 
6. BtoQS 

6. OaBtlea 

7. QKttoBS 

8. Kt to K a 

9. Kt to Kt 3 

10. B P takes B 

11. P to K B 8 
llPtoKKt4 
IS. EttoKS 
11 Kt takes B 

15. PtoQBS 

16. QtoKBS 

17. BtoKB4(a) 
1& B to Q B sq 
19. B to K sq 

80. BtoKS 

81. B to Q 2 
28. Stakes Kt 
23. Q takes Q 
21. BtoKBsq 
2S.BtoB3 

26. B takes B 

27. K to B 2 

28. B to B 2 

29. B to K a 
80. K to K sq 
SI. K takes E 

58. BtoQ3 
S3. K to B 3 
S4l KtoK2 

35. B takes Kt 

36. K to B 3 

37. P to K B 4 

38. KtoK4 

59. KtakesP 
40. KtoK3 



1. P to K 8 

2. P to Q 4 

3. P takes P 

4. K Kt to B 3 
0. BtoQ3 

6. Castles 

7. PtoB3 

8. B to K Kt 6 

9. K B takes Kt 

10. Kt to K 6 

11. BtoB4 

12. B to Kt 3 

13. Kt to Q a 

14. B P takes Kt 
16. Q to K a 

16. P to K B 4 

17. P to K Kt 4 

18. P to B 5 

19. Q B to K sq 
ao. Q Kt to B 3 

21. Kt takes B 

22. Q to K 6 ch 
28. K takes Q 
24. K R to K sq 
26. K to B 2 

26. B takes B 

27. P to Q Kt 4 

28. K to K 3 (b) 

29. Kt to K 5 ch 

30. R takes ^ch 

31. KtoQ3 

32. PtoQB4 
83. Kt to Q 7 ch 

34. Kt to B 6 

35. Q F takes B 

86. K^ K 3 

87. K to B 3 

38. P takes P 

39. P to K Kt 4 ch 

40. KtoKa 



Drawn Game. 

(a) B to K 3 better. 

(b) Better than Kt to K 6. 



GAME LIV. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
81. 
22. 
23. 
8i 



White. 

Herr Pavlbsxv. 

PtoK4 
K Kt to B 8 
BtoKt5 
PtoB3 
Kt takes P 
QtoB4 
Kt takes Kt 
PtoQB4 
B takes Kt ch 
CasUes 

toKt3(a) 

toK3 
FtoQS 
P to 0^4 
KttoBS 
P to B 3 (b) 
P to K Kt 3 

toQ3 

toQ2 
BtoB2 

QBtoKBBq(d) 
KtoBsq 
KtoKtsq 
BtakesB 



% 



§ 



Bhwk. 

Kr. Blackbuevb. 

1. P to K 4 
a. QKttoB3 

3. K Kt to K a 

4. P to Q 4 

5. P takes P 

6. Q to Q 4 

7. Kt takes Kt 

8. Q to K 3 

9. P takes B 

10. Q to Kt 3 

11. BtoQ3 

12. Castles 

13. B to K B 4 

14. Q B to K Kt i 

15. P to K B 4 

16. P takes P 

17. Q B to K sq (c) 

18. QtoB4 

19. Q to B 6 

20. B takes P 

21. B takes P ch (e) 

22. B to Kt 6 dis ch 
83. B takes B ch 
24. Q to Kt 6 



And White resigns. 



(a) Preventing the threatened coup B to K R 6. 

(b) Tbia is necessary, as Black now threatens 
to play B to B 6 with great effect. 

(c) P to B fifth looks good, bat White's answer 
would be Q to K 4. 

(d) He has nothing better to do. 

(e) All this is yery finely played on the part of 
Hr. Blackbnme. if White now captnres the 
Bishop, he loees the Qneen by P to B 7 oh. 



GAME LV. 

White. BhMk. 



1. 

a. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

ao. 
ai. 

28. 
23. 
21. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
86. 
36. 



lir. Db Vbbb. 

PtoK4 

K Kt to B 8 

BtoKt5 

Q Kt to B 8 

PtoQ4 

BtoQB4 

PtoQB3 

PtoQ5 

PtoKB8 

KttoK2 

P takes P 

KttoKtS ■ 

Kt takes B 

BtoQ3 

KttoBS 

B takes Kt 

PtoKKt3 

QtoKt4 

QtoKt6 

Kt to Kt 4 

Kt takes Kt oh 

QtoB7ch 

Castles K R (b) 

KtoKt2 

BtoKsq 

takes KtP 

toKt4 

toQKt4 
R to K 8 (c) 
PtoKB8 

§toB6 
toR6 
P to K Kt 4 
RtoB2 
Q takes Q 
R to Kt 3 (d) 
Resigns. 

Premature. 

Herr Kolisch pirofbrB castling on Q's side. 

Weak. 

Oyerlooking that the B waa left mipriM. 



GAME LVI. 



Mr. BLA.0KBVBBB. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 8 

3. KKttoK2 

4. P to Q 8 
6. B to Q 2 

6. P to K B 3 

7. Kt to Kt 3 

8. Kt to Kt sq 

9. B to K 2 

10. P to KB 4(a) 

11. B takes P 

12. CasUes 

18. B takes Kt 

14. B to B 8 

15. Kt to B 5 

16. R takes B 

17. R to B sq 

18. Kt to Q 2 

19. Kt to B 8 
ao. Q to K sq 
81. B takes Kt 
22. K to B a 
83. Q to Q 2 

24. QBtoKBsq 

25. K to K sq 

26. K to Q sq 

27. Q to K sq 
2H. K to B sq 

29. Q to B 2 

30. B to Kt sq 

31. KtoKtsq 

32. Q to Kt 3 

83. Q takes B P ch 
31. QtoQB4 

35. P takes Q 

36. R takes B 



White. 

Herr Faulbsbv. 

1. PtoK4 
a. K Kt to B 8 
8. Q Kt to B 8 (a) 

4. Bto B4 

5. P to Q 8 

6. B to K Kt 5 

7. P to Q B 8 

8. BtoR4(d) 

9. B to K Kt 8 

10. P to K B 4 

11. Kt to Q 8 
la. Kt to Q 5 

13. B takes Kt 

14. B to Kt 3 

15. P takes P 

16. Kt to B sq 

17. P to Q B 8 

18. Q to K a 

19. Q B to B a 
ao. Castles 
81. P to KB 8 

22. Kt takes Kt 

23. K to Kt sq 

24. K to B sq 

25. Kt to B sq 

26. Kt to Q 2 

27. P to Q B 4 

28. Kt to Kt 3 

29. P takes B P 

30. Kt to Q 2 
81. B to Q B sq 

32. P takes P 

33. K B to Kt sq 

34. R to Kt 5 

35. KttoKtsq 

36. Kt to B 3 
87. RtoKt7(f) 

White lost 

(a) Not 80 strong 



Black. 
HerrSiBinsf. 



1. P to K 4 

2. QKttoB8 

3. P to K Kt 8 

4. BtoKt2 
PtoQ3 
Q to Q 8 (c) 
PtoKR3 
PtoKKt4 
KKttoK2 
PtoKt5 
PtoKR4 
Kt takes Kt 
KttoK2 
PtoKB4 
Kt takes P 
PtoB3 



Cb) 



5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 



17. Q to Q B a 

18. QtoKt3 



sq 



BtoQ2 

Castles 

Kt takes B 

PtoQ4 

BtoBsq 

B to Q 3(e) 

QBtoKB 

BtoB3 

BtoKS 

Kt P takes B P 

BtoQB2 

KBtoB3 

31. K to Kt sq 

32. P takes P 
BtoQ3 
BtoKBa 
QtoQS 
PtoQB8 
BtoK3 

the game by time. 

now aa if play«d tho second 



19. 
ao. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 



83. 
34. 
35. 
86. 
37. 



move, when White can oontinne the attack with 
P to K B 4. 

(b) This seems the best reply, as Black can 
aftenfrards, at his option, play the K Kt to B 8 
orKa. 

(c) Best. 

(d) Weak. B to K 8 waa the correct moye. 

(e) Threatening P to K 5. White wonld have 
gamed nothing by P to B 5, as Black would have 
retreated Q to R 3, threatening P to K 5, and 
afterwards brought the Q into play by Q to R 5. 

(f) Black appears to have the best game, as it 
would be difficult to defend the K B P and K B P. 
Black's two Bishops are strong, as is the attack 
on the King. 



GAME LVIL 



White. 

Herr SiBnmz. 

1. P to K 4 
a. Q Kt to B 3 

3. P to K B 4 

4. P to 04 (b) 

5. K to K a 

6. K Kt to B 8 

7. B takes P 

8. KtoK3 

9. B to K a 

10. P to Q B 3 

11. K takes B (c) 
18. K to K 3 

13. PtoQKt4 

14. B to Kt 3 

15. P to Kt 5 

16. K B to B sq 

17. K to B 2 

18. KtoKtaq 

19. Q to Q a 
80. PtoQB4 

21. P to Kt 6 

22. R takes Kt (d) 

23. B to Kt 4 ch 
21. Kt to Q 5 

25. PtoRS 

26. Q B P takes P 

27. Kt takes P 

28. P takes P 

29. P to B 6 

30. P to Q B 4 (0 
81.-QtoRa 
82. KttoQ5 
38. P takes Q 
84. Q to B 7 ch 
35. R to Q B sq ch 
86. B takes Kt 

Checkmate 

(a) We oonsider Kt to K B 8 the best reply to 
white's last moye. 

(b) White, P to Q 4.— This move was first 
adopted by Mr. Steinitas against Mr. Neumann, in 
the tournament at Dundee. Mr. Steinitas con- 
siders this opening stronger than the Bishop's 
Qambit, although, at the first sight, it would 
seem that White ought to lose the game at onoe, 
being compelled to move the K, shutting out Q 
and B. Mr. Bteinits played this opening in the 
last tournament with gr^ success. 

(c) Best.— Had White taken with axiy other 
piece, Black would have replied with P to K Kt 4. 

(d) An excellent sacrifice, and as sound aa it is 
excellent. 

(e) Had Black taken the B, mate wonld have 
folic 



Black. 

Herr Pjlvlssbb. 

1. P to K 4 
a. Q Kt to B 8 
8. P takes P (a) 

4. Q to B 5 ch 

5. PtoQ3 

6. BtoKKt5 

7. Castles 

8. Q to R 4 

9. QtoQR4 

10. B takes Kt 

11. Q to R 4 ch 

12. Q to R 5 
18. P to K Kt 4 

14. Q to R 3 

15. QKttoKa 

16. K Kt to B 8 

17. Kt to Kt 3 

18. Q to Kt a 

19. P to K B 8 

20. R to Kt sq_ 

21. R P takesP 

22. Q takes R 

28. KtoKtsq 
21. Q to Kt 2 
86. F to K B 4 

86. QBPtakeaP 

87. Kt to K a (e) 

88. Q toBa 

29. Kt to B 3 

30. Kt to R a 

31. Kt to Kt 4 

32. Q takes Kt 

83. Kt takes P 

84. K to B 8 
35. Kt to B 8 



owed, by— 

28. B to B 8 ch 

29. Q to B 3 Ch 
80. Q to B 6 ch 
31. P to Q 6 Ch 

82. Q takes B mate 



28. K moves 

29. K takes Kt 

80. K moves 

81. K moves 



(f) Threatening to win the Queen, or Horoe 
mate in two moYea. 
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WHIST. 

A. and B. play against X, and Z, A. leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the 
y rimmed card is the next oneled. y 

1/ HAND No. 14.*^ '" " 

X'[KAKt>-C A, Kg,Q, 10; 



V HAND No. 

Pkyedil the WciunhMer Che« Qub. ScpL 8, itjo. 

X— Ed. Z— Mr. f. H. LewU. 

X and ;; 9 ; A and B love. Z turns up D j. 

X'sHakd,— CS, j; H8.7,4; DA,9, 3iSQ, 



8.6.4. 



I V HAND No. IS- 

; H A;|x', Hahd-D A«,j, j. ,,.; H A<». 7 



SQ... 
Score— Love alL Z ni 



If OTIS.— 8. Z'< hand muM coniiil of the 1 long Hearli (od ^ tnimpi. We should hare led the Spade to hm X. 
properly Ihinlu ihr D 10 is a ilrcngthening card, and he ihereJcm dlKnninei to pul on hit Ace and return the lead. To 1= 



HAND No. 14. 

Ntn-as.— This hand is onlj teiaarl^able for [he mhlMtl of X'l pby. This laull, however, ii 10 very canmdo Iha 
ml. The pnper method of play wasia eiablishihe .Spade wit He might perhaps have ltd Ihi C Q, aiiil ihto 
c Spade was the Hghl lead. Do Dot rely on your paRDCi't asiiHuce whu you have luffident power Id your o^ 



n bandA. 6, X playi to hU partncrl 
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discard, but Z has not exhibited any tttength to justify the lead of the Kinc. 7. A takes advantage of the adversary's blunder ; Z has discarded H, and 
he cannot have much in it, A therefore underplays. 8. B lo3rally responds, and they score the game against the 4 by honours. 

HAND No. 15. 

'foTBS. — % Z olavs Dronerlv. His fine suit of Clubs, and son 
losinf 
the 
is 

invited 

terms _ _ _ . . _ 

little is lost by the finesse.' Observe, X is perfectly safe in the Spade suit, and he knows B must'have the C A. 




THE THEORY OF WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — In studying the Theory of Whist, the conclusion has been forced upon me, that the system 
of play at present taught and followed is founded on an erroneous estimate of chances : — that although 
it is sometimes right to make your original lead from your strongest suit, yet, that in the majority of cases, 
the balance of advantages is in favor of leading from your weakest 

There are two distinct methods of obtaining for inferior cards an advantage to which they would not 
otherwise be entitled. One is, to' establish your long suit so as to make tricks with the small cards in it 
after trumps have been exhausted. The other is, by taking advantage of the position of the cards, to retain 
what is called the tenace over your right hand opponent To do this, finesse must be resorted to whenever 
calculation or observation shews the chance to be in favor of it The first of these methods of play only 
has been followed of late years, and it has developed itself into the modem elaborate system of Whist play, 
to the almost total exclusion of the other means, no finesse except that of A Q being considered justifiable in 
the first round of a suit And yet, I think a little consideration will shew that the latter method is that on 
which the greater reliance ought to be placed. In the first place, it is more generally applicable. To establish 
a long suit requires that you, or your partner, should have command of trumps ; and about this the chances 
are, at best, only even. But, in addition to this, you and he must have a sufficient number of cards of re- 
entry to exhaust trumps and clear the long suit against all the efforts of your adversaries \ and kstly, you 
must, when all this is accomplished, be able to get the lead into the right hand, — that is, the one that holds 
the long cards, to enable you to make them. On the other hand, whether the cards you hold are good or 
bad, there are very few cases indeed in which advantage may not be gained by carrying the practice of finesse 
much further than custom at present permits you to do. Besides, in commencing the hand on this principle, 
you by no means deprive yourself of the power of using your strength for the purpose of establishing your 
long suit, should the course of play inform you that you possess sufficient strength to enable you so to do. 
What I deprecate is, the plan of commencing always in such a manner as to obtain an advantage only when 
you and your partner hold unusually strong cards. 

The distinction between these two means of making tricks with inferior cards is not merely a theoretical 
one. It influences the very first card you lead. The best players on the present system lead invariably from 
their strongest, which they define as their longest suit Those who determine to trust to finesse will avoid 
leading from their strongest suit, which would be better described as one in which you may hope to make two 
tricks. If, for instance, you lead from a suit headed by K Kv, and find your partner with nothing to assist 
you, it is not improbable that you may make no trick in the suit If you wait until the lead comes from 
some other hand, it is two to one that you make two tricks without help from your partner, and scarcely any 
combination of the cards can prevent your making one. 

In reading the maxims of the old writers on Whist, it is worthy of remark how much more value 
they attached to the tenace than modem writers do. Deschapelles goes so far as to say that finesse is the only 
thing which redeems Whist firom being considered a mere game of chance. Matthews, although his views are 
not so extreme as those of the French master, yet speaks sufficiently strong on the subject One paragraph of 
his, which appears in certain cases to favor the mode of play that I now advocate, seems to have been over- 
looked by even those writers who profess to hold his maxims in the highest esteem. Notwithstanding its 
length, I will ask you to allow me to quote it here, as it dearly enunciates the principle for which I contend. 

" As I have ventured to recommend occasional deviation from what is considered as one of the most classic maxims — that is, 
leading from single cards without that strength in trumps hitherto judged indispensably necessary to justify it, I give the reasons that 
influence my opinion in favour of this practice, with those generally alleged against it, leaving the reader to determine between 
them. Two olnections are made which it cannot be denied may and do happen. The first — that if your partner has the King of 
the suit gnardecC and the Ace is behind it, he loses it, which would not be the case if the lead came from the adversary. The second, 
and most material, is — that your partner, if he wins the trick, may lead out trumps on the supposition it is your strong suit, or the 
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adversaries, from suspecting your intention. On the contrary, the constant and certain advantages are — the preservation of the tcnace 
in the other two suits, which I suppose you to have, and the probable one of making your small trump, which you could not other- 
wise do. A has four small trumps ; Ace, Queen, &c., of the second suit ; King, Knave, &c., of a third ; and a single card of the 
fourth. In these sort of hands, I am of opinion that the chance of winning by leading the single card is much greater than of 
losing tricks, and I appeal to those who are in the habit of attending Whist tables, whether they do not frequently see the players, 
who proceed more exactly according to the maxims of Hoyle, &c., after losing the game, trying to demonstrate that this ought not 
to have happened, and that they have been vanquished by the bad, not good play of the adversaries." 

Although Matthews in this passage speaks only of the lead from a single card, his arguments apply as 
strongly to all cases of weak suits, and of the two dangers which he points out, that which he considers the 
greater would not be incurred if the custom of leading from your weakest suit were generally recognised. 
J. C, in one part of his valuable Treatise, recommends this mode of play in cases of extreme peril, but does 
not seem to have considered whether it was not possible to adopt it with advantage in less dangerous cases. 
Cavendish, in his extreme desire to reduce the practice of Whist to an almost mechanical routine, has taken no 
notice of any but strong leads in any part of his book. 

In view of these considerations, I would recommend a change in the present system of play, and the 
following outline of the system I propose to substitute is presented for the consideration of good players. 
The course to be followed should be regulated by the contents of the hand. If you have five trumps, 
you are strong enough in general to lead them. The chances are in favor of your partner or you having at 
least one suit good enough to establish. Again, with four trumps to an honour, and with strong cards at the 
head of yoiir long suit, you may, probably with advantage, try to establish it, exliaust trumps, and bring it in 
according to the present system. But should you find your hand to contain only three trumps, or if your long 
suit should be composed of small cards, it will be better to choose another lead. Should you have a five suit, 
headed by the ace, and the rest small cards, lead your ace and then a little one, for this is a strong suit in the 
modem sense, but not strong in my sense, and therefore such a lead combines the advantages of both systems. 
In the absence of such suit, avoid leading from any other honour and small cards, for you are more likely to 
make a trick in the suit by remaining quiet, always supposing your partner unable to assist you. In these cases, 
which are of very frequent occurence, lead from your weakest suit, and, of course, lead the -best card in it All 
you require from your partner is that he shall recognise your weak lead for what it is. That, in consequence, 
he shall finesse with depth and discretion ; that he shall on no account return your lead ; and that on being led 
through, he shall play to protect the suit, as if he had discovered your weakness in any other way. By 
beginning the game in this way, you still reserve the power of changing your tactics, and playing to establish 
your long suit, if you find a chance of doing so in the course of play. 

It may be as well here to caution any one against attempting to play on this system before he has let it be 
known in the Whist circle he frequents that such is his intention. Otherwise, he will find that none but 
exceptionally good players will recognise his weak leads, and his original lead will be returned to his great 
grief. 

I hope the young player will not be deceived, by anything herein contained, into believing that a verbal 
adhesion to this system, relieves him from the necessity of studying the leads and inferences at present 
recognised. It is not my object to abolish, but only to supplement, the present method, and I do not attempt 
to conceal the possibly discouraging fact, that to play well on the system I now recommend requires greater 
knowledge, attention, observation, judgment, and practice, than to play on the present system. Although this 
may, by some, be considered an objection to it, I believe that most good players will think any extra labour 
well repaid, that enables them to make a better score, and renders success more dependent upon skill. 

And now. Dear Sir, I throw myself upon your mercy. If you consider me guilty of unpardonable pre- 
sumption in questioning the conclusions of the best modem players, I may, at least, hope tiiat you will point 
out the arguments which cause you to adhere to your present opinion. One fact, also, I should be glad if you 
would explain to me. How is it, that in examining as many of the recorded games as are within my 
reach, I find that, in the majority of cases, either pair of partners would have obtained a better result by 
following the system here indicated, than by playing as they did according to the instmctions of J. C, Cavendish, 
and the Westminster Papers f I remain, Dear Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Major Tenace. 

DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEMS, 

No. XI.— By F. II. Lewis. 

A's Hand— S Q 4 ; C Kg; 05,4, 3, 2; H 4. 
X's Hand— S Kg, 3 J H 10, 9, 5 ; D 9, 8, 7. 
B's Hand— S A, Kv, 10; H Q, Kv, 2 ; C Q, lo. 
Z's Hand— S 9, 6, 5 ; H 8, 7i 6 ; C 9, 8. 

Spades trumps. A to lead, and A and B to win all the 8 tricks* 
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THE LAWS OF CROQUET. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I send you a commentary on the existing rules of Croquet, together with my view as to changes 
required, and my reasons for the alterations suggested. These will be made the subject of a series of resolutions 
which I shall bring forward at the Conference. Having acted as general referee on nine occasions this 
summer, in open tournaments and large prize meetings of clubs, I have had good opportunity of observing 
what the deficiencies are in the present code; and the commentary I send you is drawn up from notes carefully 
collected on those occasions. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Walter Jones Whitmore. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF CROQUET. 

In all the earlier Laws of Croquet the size of grounds, the span and setting of the hoops, and the color of 
the balls, were to some extent arbitrarily settled. The Conference of the 19th January 1870 determined that 
these were questions better left open ; certainly for the present. The sensibleness of this decision was dearly 
seen from the attempt made by one of the committees to go back to the original coloring for the balls. No 
reason, that I know of, was ever given for this retrograde movement I call it retrograde because the striped 
balls have, since they were first adopted, come steadily into fashion ; and I understand that the sale is almost 
6 to I of the striped sets as against the self-colored sets, and there is, undoubtedly, a slight but distinct 
advantage in sets distinguished in this manner. The setting of the hoops is another question which it is 
advisable not to decide in a hurry. There are, at present, three principal forms of setting : the old ten-hoop, 
or Highgate setting, which makes an easy game for beginners; and the settings of the National and All 
England Clubs. The former setting was introduced by myself, in order to obviate certain objections which 
the All England setting possesses ; and it has been adopted, I think, everywhere where a trial has been given 
to it If any one is to be generally adopted through the country it would be better that the present distinctive 
titles should be given up, and the name in future be the seven or eight inch central setting. 

Again, with respect to grounds : Some clubs are in favor of the 40 by 30 yards size. There are, on the 
contrary, many good players who think that so large a size does not make so good a game as a smaller one ; 
and who are also of .opinion that this size is objectionable, owing to the difficulties of its general adoption. 
30 by 40 yards is nearly a quarter of an acre, and that is more than the generality of people can spare for 
Croquet. Clearly there must be a disadvantage in fixing the standard of grounds so large that people in the 
country can only occasionally find the full size to play on. 

Certainly the span of hoops is a matter left entirely open. The size must follow play \ a seven inch 
hoop makes a stupid game for good players, fi-om being too easy. The five inch hoop makes a stupid 
game for bad players, because they take half the day to conclude a game. I am of opinion therefore, that all 
fiiese questions are better still left as " Suggestions and Recommendations." 

"I. There shall be no restriction as to the number, weight, size, shape, or material of the mallets wsed in a game ; nor as to 
the attitude or position of the striker." 

I think the rule would be better altered back to the wording of the original draft, as follows t 

** I. There shall be no restriction as to the weight, size, shape, or material of the mallets, if approved by the referee ; nor as to 
the manner in which they shall be held ; nor as to the attitude or position of the striker ; but it shall not be permitted to change 
a mallet more than once in a game, except by permission of the other side, unless broken or injured." 

In the first place, this would make unnecessary the somewhat absurd restrictions (5.^). Who wants to 
hold a mallet within 1 2 inches of the head ? And what possible advantage could there be in doing so ? 
And if any player thought there was an advantage, why should he be deprived of it ? 

Then as to the number of mallets : It is to be observed that there is no restriction as to material, and 
very properly, for some composite may any day be found to supersede boxwood. Now, let us suppose that a 
ball lies close against a wire, at the distance of a foot fi-om another ball ; a Ime drawn through the centre of 
both balls would pass through the wire. It is impossible for the wired ball, if struck by an ordinary mallet, 
to hit the other. A mallet with a very sharp point will make the stroke easily. The most effective instrument 
to use is a small iron bar, by which the stroke can be easily made ; but the ball will be considerably damaged. 
The main objection is, that the running backwards and forwards to change mallets when convenient, is very 
tiresome to the spectators ; nor is there any reason why the bad play which wired the ball should be protected 
by the possibility of unlimited change of instruments. 

"2. The players shall toss for choice of lead and of balls : and in a succession of games shall take the lead alternately, and 
keep the same balls." 

Many players fancy that if they win the toss and wish to lead off, they must take balls i and 3, or blue 
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and black. The rule however appears to be explicit, and does not, I think, requite any change. A player 
who prefers the light balls and wishes to begin, can lead off with either 2 or 4, and will be followed by either 
3 or I. 

" 3. In commencing, each ball shall be placed at one foot from the first hoop in a direct line between the starting-peg and the 
centre of the first hoop, and a ball having been struck is at once in play, and can croquet another or be croqueted, whether it shall 
have made the first hoop or not.'' 

''4. A stroke is considered to have been taken if a ball is moved perceptibly ; but should the player have struck it accidentally, 
and the umpire be satisfied that the stroke was accidental, the ball is replaced and the stroke taken again." 



It sometimes happens that in taking aim, a player will move his ball without intending to do so. Perhaps 
the rule would be clearer if the words " in taking aim " were inserted afler the word " if." Going, however, as 
much as possible on the principle guieta turn movere, the rule had better perhaps be lefl in its original form. 

"5. If a player makes a foul stroke he loses his turn and all points made by such stroke, and the balls moved by such stroke 
shall remain where they lie, or be replaced by the umpire at the option of the adversary. The following are considered foul strokes : 



(a) To strike with the mallet another ball instead of or 
besides one's own in making the stroke. 

{b) To spoon — that is to push a ball without an audible 
knock. 

(c) To strike a ball twice in the same stroke. 

(d) To stop or dtvert the course of a ball with the foot in 
taking croquet. 



{e) To allow a ball to touch the mallet in rebounding from the 
turning peg. 

if) To fail to move both balls in taking croquet. 

(g) To hold the mallet within 12 inches of the head. 

\h) To move a ball which lies against a peg or wire by 
striking the peg or wire." 



First, I should propose to cut out (//), (e) and {g). What is the use of overloading rules with frivolous and 
unnecessary restrictions ? I understand it to be a general law in games, that penalties shall not be inflicted for 
mere blunders from which no advantage is drawn. Under what circumstances could any advantage be gained 
by stopping a ball with one's foot, actual tight Croquet having been abolished ? Or if there is any slight 
fanciful advantage, it is one, I think, that no good player would try for, because any average player can take a 
stroke off without materially altering the position of the croqueted ball The same with (e) ; it is a blunder and 
awkwardness from which no advantage can result The same also with {g). The awkwardness or blunder 
in each case brings its own sufficient punishment with it ; to visit it with such a heavy penalty as the loss of the 
turn, which in many cases means the loss of the game, is only to keep up a mass of restrictions without 
sufficing reasons. 

The following rule requires to be added to foul strokes : — 

To croquet a ball which a player is not entitled to croquet, when the mistake is discovered before a second stroke. 

** 6. A ball has made its hoop when, having passed through from the playing side and ceased to roll, it cannot be touched by 
a straight edge placed across the wires on the side from which it was played." 

In many of the old sets of rules there was added " in one or more strokes." I have never found that the 
present rule is misunderstood, and this, after all, is the best test of the validity of a law. 

** 7. A player who hits a ball must take croquet — that is, must strike his own ball while in contact with the other, so as 
Derceptibly to stir both. In doing this he is not allowed to place his foot on his ball. A player, when his turn comes round, may 
nit and croquet each ball in succession, and can do this again after each point made, but between the points can only take croquet 
once off each ball." 

On one occasion this question was brought before me as referee. A player had one of his balls close by 
a wire. The adversary, in taking croquet oflf it, did not stir it. It was contended that the ball must be stirred. 
The player said that he had not intended or tried to stir it ; that all he had to do was to place the two in 
contact, and that if he failed to stir the wired ball there was a separate penalty. Undoubtedly, according to 
the present wording of 7, stirring both balls is obligatory, though from the existence of the penalty it may be 
implied that it is not so. To frame the rule so that there can be no possibility of mistake, I should propose 
the alteration as follows : — 

Instead of the words — 
" So as perceptibly to stir both." Adopt — " And unless he perceptibly stirs both, his turn is lost." 

" A ball which hits another is in hand, and the player can score no point till he has taken croquet. Afler hitting another a 
ball may be stopped by any player ; but should it in rolling displace any of the other balls, such balls must remain where they arc 
driven ; but, as the ball was then in hand, no hit can be counted off them. 

Add— 

" Nor can any point be counted to a displaced ball, resulting from a hit by a ball in hand." 

" 9. When a player in his stroke hits two balls simultaneously, he may choose from which of them he will take croquet, and a 
second hit will be required before he can take it off the other ball. 

" 10. When, at the commencement of a turn, two balls are found touching, croquet must be taken at once, without repeating 
the hit." 

'* 1 1. A player continues to play so long as he makes a point or hits a croquetable ball. A point consists in making a hoop or 
hitting the turning-peg in order." 
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Many players are in favor of restoring the word " roquet" I confess I do not see the necessity. I do 
not think the loss of the word has ever been felt ; and, allowing that it was of some slight use, I do not think 
that use of sufficient importance as to justify the Conference in re-disturbing so many rules as would have to 
be altered by its disinterment 
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12. Should a hall in making its hoop strike another that lies entirely beyond the hoop and then pass through it, the hoop and 
the hit both count ; but should any part of the ball that is hit have been lying beneath the hoop, the croquet must be taken, but the 
hoop does not count" 

To this should be added, after the words " both count " — 

'* Should it however only pass partially through, the hit only will count, and the hoop cannot be made until the ball shall have 
come into full position." 

" 13. A rover which strikes or is driven by another ball against the winning-peg, is out of the game, and must be removed from 
the ground." 

I remain as much in favor as ever of- the rule that only rovers can peg out a rover, for the reason that if 
by one single shot a player hits a rover and pegs him out, and the friendly ball has one hoop to make, the 
game is almost to a certainty won by the striker ; though up to that point he may have displayed no skill 
whatever. I shall not, however, move for an alteration of the rule myself, but shall support the Calcutta rule if 
brought forward. 

"14. A player who pegs out a rover by a first hit loses the remainder of his turn." 

I should propose that this rule be cut out as utterly illogical, and worse than useless. It is moreover 
directly opposed to rule 11. When a ball in play hits another it is entitled to another stroke ; and where the 
struck ball is sent by the hit is an after accident for which he ought not to be made answerable. His title to 
another stroke is prior to the accident of the ball being put out of the game. I should propose in place of 
14 the substitution of the rule in the original draft — 

"15. A player who p^s out a rover by a hit cannot take croquet from it, as the ball is out of the game, but he is entitled to 
another stroke." 

" 15. Should a player play out of his turn, or with the wrong ball, and this be discovered by his antagonist before a second 
stroke in error has been made, the turn is lost, and all points made after the mistake, and the balls shall remain as they lay at the 
time the mistake was discovered, or be replaced to the satisfaction of the umpire. But if he has made a second stroke before the 
error is discovere<l, he continues his break, and the next player follows with the ball that is next in rotation to the one with which he 
has played, and is liable to lose his turn, and all points made thereby, if he plays with that which would have been the right ball if 
no mistake had been made." 



After the words " satisfaction of the umpire," insert the wordi 
" And the ball goes on which comes next to the one whose turn has been lost." 

Also, to make the rule perfectly clear, the words " at the option of the player*' should be inserted after the 
words ** the balls shall." 

" 16. Should a player make a wrong point, or croquet a ball that he is not entitled to croquet, and the mistake be discovered 
before he has made a second stroke, he loses his turn, and any point so made in error ; but if he has made a second stroke before 
the discovery, he shall be allowed to continue his break." 

I should propose to substitute for the words " continue his break," " continue his turn, but resuming his 
game as it stood at the commencement of the turn." 

** 17. In order to prevent the occurence of the errors noticed in the above rules (Nos. 15 and 16), a player is bound, upon being 
appealed to, to declare what is his next point in order, and is entitled to demand of his antagonist what he has played last, and to 
insist upon his dips being properly placed." 

"18. When clips are used they shall be moved by the imipire, or with his cognisance, at the end of each turn, and their position 
shall be conclusive as to the position of the balls in the game." 

Clips are often forgotten to be moved immediately on the close of a break ; but I have never met any one 
who insisted that the points made in a break should be lost on this account. I think, however, that the law 
had better be made quite clear, and a little more time allowed to cover a mistake. For this purpose I 
should propose to alter the rule as follows : — 

** 18. When clips are used they should be moved by the umpire, or with his cognizance, at the end of each turn; but not before. 
Should the umpire or player forget to move the clip, or move it to the wrong hoop, the mistake may be rectified any time before 
the succeeding turn has come to an end ; but after this the position of the clip shall be conclusive as to the position of the bails in 
the game." 



that it would have rolled to. Should it be stopped or diverted by the player, it will rest with the side opposed to that player to 

e it stopped, or be placed by the umpire, or the stroke be taken again. 



" 19^ Should a ball in play be accidentally stopped or diverted from its course by the umpire, he places it where he considers 
it would have rolled to. Should it " 
say whether the ball shall remain where 

Unless it should be thought advisable to insert the word ** touched " after ** stopped," I do not see 
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that this rule requires any alteration. The rule as it stands leaves it open to dispute that though a ball 
was " touched," it was neither " stopped " or " diverted " from its course. 

"20. If a ball go ofTthe ground, or be lying within 3 feet of the boundary, and is not the playing ball, it must at once be 
brought in 3 feet from the boundary, and at right angles to it. If it be the playing ball, and go off the ground, it must at once be 
brought in 3 feet in the same manner ; but should it have stopped within 3 feet of the boundary, it may at the option of the player 
be brought in the full distance, or be played from where it lies. ' 

After the words " angles to it " should be added the words, " if it should go off the ground within three 
feet of a comer, it should be brought in 3 feet from both sides of the boundary." 

Some players are of opinion that a ball croqued by the playing ball should be also left where sent to, until 
the turn of the playing ball is completed ; I consider, myself, the rule works well as it is. 

"21. If any part of the ground has a raised boundary, a ball which touches the boundary shall be deemed to have gone off the 
ground : and if it is found that the height of the boundary interferes with the stroke, the plaver may, at the umpire's discretion, agree 
to bring in the balls a longer distance than 3 feet, so as to allow a free swing of the mallet." 

I should propose to alter the law as follows : — 

"21. Where a ground has a raised boundary, and a boll struck against the boundaxy comes on to the ground again, such ball 
shall remain where it lies ; but no hit can be counted off the rebound,"— 

With the rest of the rule as it stands. 

" 22. Should a player, in trying to make his hoop, knock a wire out of the ground with his ball or mallet, the stroke shall be 
taken again." 

I could never see why another stroke should be allowed, and I opposed the rule in the original draft I 
should propose, as an amendment, after the word mallet, " the turn shall be lost, and the hoop cannot be 
counted, the ball remaining where it lies after the stroke." 

"23. Any player may set upright a peg or hoop except the one next in order ; and that, however loose, awry, or slanting it 
may be, must not be altered except by the umpire." 

"24. No ball may be moved because of its lying in a hole or on bad ground, except by the umpire or with his permission." 

Add— 

** If it is altered, it must be pkced in a direct line away from the ball it is about to strike, or the centre of the hoop it is about 
to make." 

"25. Where there is no umpire present, permission to move a ball, or set up a hoop or p^ or other indulgence for which an 
umpire would have been appealea to, must be asked of the other side." 

" 26. The decision of the umpire shall in all cases be final. His duties are : 

{a) To move the dips, or see that they are properly 



(r) To satisfy anv player as to the point that is next to be 
made, or the right ball to play. 
(</) To keep the score." 



moved. 

(3) To decide on the application of the Laws. 

I should propose to alter as follows :— 

" The decision of the umpire shall be final. The umpire shall be at liberty to appeal to any bystander as to a matter of fact 
about which he is not certain ; but he shall not form any decision on an appeal to either of the players. He should inform any 
player as to any mistake he is about to make in playing with the wrong ball, playing out of turn, or making a wrong point." 

His other duties are : — 

{a) To declare when a foul stroke has been made. I (c) To satisfy any player as to the point that is next to be 

{i) To decide on the application of the Laws. | made, or the right ball to play. 

I have omitted the rule (d) " to keep the score." I do not see how an umpire can be expected to watch all the 
many nice points on which he has to decide, if he is called upon to keep the score. I think also that the rule in 
this, as in the question of foul strokes, should be taken from cricket An umpire does not keep the score at 
cricket, and he does decide as to "no balls." It is true he does not decide as to catches, "leg before," &c, 
before appealed to, but that is because players can judge for themselves. In the majority of cases the umpire 
can more easily see when foul strokes are made, than the player. The following law as to umpires should, 
I think, be added : — 

" 27. When a player appeals to the umpire or the other player, as to a stroke he is about to make, and the' umpire or other 
player by mistake mislead hun, the stroke shall be taken again." 

With respect to the Dead Boundary I have already expressed my opinions. There happens to be in the 
" open " game a particular easy stroke, as indeed there are many. It is proposed to deal with this particular 
easy stroke, and make it very hard and perilous, and to inflict a heavy penalty if it is not done in a certain 
way. There is no sort of argument in favour of this new law, or rather new principle, in the fact that ^^ith 
such and such a size of hoop the game is too easy, but this can easily be met by narrowing the span. In 
the narrow hoops, and with the 7 or 8 inch setting, it is necessary to know how to manage 3 or 4 balls when you 
get them into play, and without this knowledge a player is nowhere. But with the Dead Boundary a bad 
player, by which I mean a player who has merely skill of hand and not of head, stands a chance of the game 
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without any acquaintance with the combinations which now form the essential beauty of the game. I repeat, 
therefore, that to do away with Croquet and to introduce the Dead Boundary game in its place would be an 
error of the greatest magnitude. Those who have up to this time appeared as advocates for the new system 
seem simply to regard the effect of the law with respect to the one particular stroke ; not with respect to the 
game considered as a whole. I am as strongly as ever of opinion that the law introduces a slight advantage 
into one part of the game, while it essentially damages Croquet in a general sense. Thus a little good is 
gained at a great cost. 

I should, therefore, propose that the restriction laws should be added at the end of the Rules as follows : — 
The Game of the Dead Boundary: 

"If, in taking Croquet, either of the balls shall pass the boundary line, the player shall be allowed one stroke further, and after 
it his turn shaU end." 

In retaining the Dead Boundary as an especial game in contradistinction to the Open game, it is certain 
to receive perfect justice. The best game will come to be the one most commonly played, and the law, if 
really a good one (a question at present stoutly disputed, and very strenuously denied by many good players) 
must, by mere force of the merit which it has supposed to have, become the fixed law of the game. That is, 
at present, by no means so satisfeictorily proved as to justify the abolition of the open game altogether. 



THE FIELD ON GAMES. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — It is a matter of congratulation that an impartial paper has at length been started for games. The Fields the most one- 
sided, as well as the most quarrelsome paper going, has hitherto had a monopoly of the subject, to the great detriment of 
games in general. Not only have bad laws been introduced, but a low tone has been given to such games as Whist, Croquet, 
and even Chess. I am myself a great lover of Chess and Whist, and well acquainted with those games, but do not wish to 
set up as an authority on Croquet ; but the manner in which the Field has treated the latter game is notorious, and gives the 
best illustration of the manner and customs of the Field, Of course, directly the subject was taken up by your contemporary, 
the consequence was — ^a row. Violent altercations, virulent abuse, mb-statements, and a most vulgar phraseology were the 
natural elements of the game so soon as the Field was kind enough to patronise it. But what is, perhaps, a more deplorable 
result is, that the paper having taken a leading part in a quarrel of its own raising, continues it, and decides, or affects to 
decide, questions, not on their merits, but according to the bearing they have on the quarrel. This has been very clearly pointed 
out in two letters, signed by the initials F. C. G. and P. S., on the 17th and 24th inst. The All-England Club, with which the 
paper is mixed up, adopts a new system called the Dead Boimdary. It consequently becomes a matter of prestige to the Field 
to support it too. The replies of the Editor to the charge by F. C. G. and P. S. are lame in the extreme ; and the extra- 
ordinary animus displayed in some of the letters against the opponents of the system affords additional evidence that the Field 
takes the thing up simply as a party question. As for " Cavendish," who represents the paper, he is simply rabid. He 
somewhat ludicrously describes himself as "a person of limited capacity;" of course, he is morfe able to speak on such a 
delicate question than anybody else, and it would be unpolite in me to contradict his assertion. After all, it matters little ; 
and I confess I am somewhat of the melancholy Jaques's opinion, — a person of this description "is meat and drink to me." 
Be this how it may, Cavendish vehemently upholds the Dead Boundary, though he unhappily mistakes assertions for argumenti 
and the remarks of an acrid disposition for wit. I notice that though his last letter purports to be an answer to one contained 
in your paper, the Westminster Papers are not named. "Cavendish" (whom I, "Latakia," take to be a coarse article) is 
evidently very wrath with the clever writer, " Vigom," whom he designates as " one Vigom." He says he cannot allow him to be 
a good player till he drops his soubriqttet^ and writes under his own name. This is amusing considering that ** Cavendish " also 
writes imder a soubriquet. The retort would naturally be, "Who is 'Cavendish?' and can he play Croquet?" It is easy to test 
this wfight of argument coming from Smith, Jones, Brown or Robinson; but if Smith and Jones hide themselves under a 
false name, how can we say if their opinion is worth having? 

Cavendish is followed by (to adopt his own expression) one geturis novi, who adduces, in favor of the Dead Boundary, the fact 
that Mr. Riky, on a first rate ground, but one of small size, and with six inch hoops, made larger breaks than Messrs. Law, Peel, 
and Whitmore, on an unusually large ground, in very bad order, with six inch hoops. The rest of the letter oi generis novi is occupied 
by some bouncing assertions, and hearty abuse of Mr. Whitmore, who really seems to be the bugbear of the Field newspaper. Next 
follows H. R. W., who is bored with this subject of the Dead Boundary, and it must not be continued any longer. The question 
is of the utmost importance to the game, I presume ; but, of course, if H. R. W. is bored, it must be dropped immediately. But 
the principal and evident fact is that the Dead Boundary is not discussed at all on its merits, but merely asserted to be good, and 

all who oppose it deserve and gain the abuse of the Field, 

Latakia. 
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HENRY SELFE SELFE. 

Death has once more been busy amongst our ranks. Mr. Selfe was one we could ill afford to lose. Born at 
Bristol, 15th November i8ioj educated at Glasgow University (where he and the Archbishop of Canterbury be- 
came friends — a friendship continued through life, and cemented by their marrying sisters); called to the Bar 6th 
June 1 834 — a year memorable for all gouty subjects — he joined the Oxford Circuit, and steadily made his way. He 
subsequently obtained a fair share of practice at the Parliamentary Bar. He was appointed Recorder of Newbury 
in February 1842, a Metropolitan Police Magistrate by Lord Cranworth in 1856, and transferred from the 
Thames to the Westminster Police Court in 1863. He married, 28th August 1840, Anna Maria, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. William Spooner, Vicar of Clindon and Archdeacon of Coventry. Died 6th September, aged 59 
years, of his old enemy — gout — to which he had been a martyr for years. He leaves a widow and seven 
children ; one son at the Common Law Bar, another at the Chancery, and a third in the Royal Artiller>'. 

Few men were more cordial with, or more ready to assist his brother magistrates, and many a supposed holiday 
was employed by him in sitting for a sick brother, or for one who had taken extra leave. About four years 
ago he obtained leave of absence, and travelled, in the company of Lord Lyttelton, to New Zealand, partly on 
business, partly in the hope that a long trip would prolong his life, and partly for the pleasure it gave him to 
visit a portion of his family there settled. During this time the London magistrates filled his place at the 
Westminster Police Court. 

Mr. Selfe was one of a race fast dying out; one of the good old boys of the good old school, who possessed the 
life, fun and vigour of youth. Without any very commanding ability, he had a sufficiently clear head and an evenly- 
balanced mind. Few thought Mr. Selfe a good Whist player, a good Chess player, or a very good Lawyer, but 
in the games of life we wish for no more cheery companion, and no more just judge. He never struck at high 
game, and never pretended to be more than he was. We sum up his qualities in the common-place and often 
unmeaning phrase — Common Sense. He was energetic, enthusiastic, and therefore occasionally hot in the 
work he undertook ; but the work was done, and well done, and not the less so because of the fire that at 
times seemed to kindle within him. On the Bench he detested all technicalities, as in life he hated all shams. 
On the Bench he seemed imprudent, because of his impatience of forms and ceremonies, raised so often for 
the purpose only of concealing truth and baflHing justice. He was an enemy to all kinds of trickeiy, and his 
especial abhorrence was that species of the man-beast — the money-lender, the half broker and sham attorney, 
who trade by lending small sums and charging fifty or one hundred per cent., not in an open and straightfon^-ard 
way, but by means of bills of sale, inventories and fines. Enemy again to those swindles, the burial 
societies, friendly societies, sick societies, and hoc genus omne, who receive payments whilst the customers 
are strong and well, and waste the money received, not in providing for the relief of the sick and for the 
burial of the dead, but for the pay of secretaries, and the expense of committees in the neighbouring pot-houses. 
These cases, brought before Mr. Selfe, acted as the red flag does to the raging bull. He struck out right and 
left in his earnestness and zeal, and these men became, in his eyes, " swindlers," " thieves " and the " greatest 
scoundrels " in Westminster ; indeed, his vituperations were at times so vehement, that, in the opinion of some, 
they scarcely became his position as a minister of justice. The class thus attacked occasionally turned again, and 
brought Mr. Selfe before the Court of Queen's Bench, but never with success. No man strove more earnestly 
to do what was right; and few succeeded better in doing substantial justice. The same characteristics marked him 
in private life. A hot word from his tongue occasionally caused a disturbance, but the object of the hot word nine 
times out of ten was to stop a wrangle. If he were wrong (and sometimes he was wrong), no one more readily 
acknowledged his error or ^ked forgiveness with a better grace, and no man was ever more grateful than he to 
any one w^ho made up a quarrel. The last letter which the writer received from Mr. Selfe contained the words, 
" Blessed are the peace makers," and with him this was no cant use of a scriptural phrase. As treasurer of the 
Westminster Chess Club (a position he resigned but two short months ago, in consequence of ill health), he 
was general referee and umpire, and he filled this position not only amongst ourselves, but a large circle of 
acquaintances. No one ever undertook this onerous task with more readiness; and but few failed to acknowledge 
the righteousness of his judgments. The last game at Chess he played in public was in the handicap tourna- 
ment, in which he defeated Mr. Blackbume, receiving the odds of pawn and move, — no mean performance ; 
and the last game he played at Whist was Hand No. 1 2, in our last number. Mr. Selfe was B, and the 
writer Z. Any one playing over this game, can see the characteristics of the man as well marked as in the 
longest autobiography that was ever written. Impulsive, but playing always with an object, and with an 
earnestness in the work, which we look for in vain in the performances of better players. In private life he was 
the friend of his family — not simply its head, but the best fiiend of all; — ever mindful of their wishes, and 
striving to anticipate their wants and promote their welfare. We fear we shall " ne'er look upon his like again." 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The present disastrous war, which has been made accountable for piany strange things, and which has closed 
all die theatres in Paris, cannot be held responsible for the unprecedented dullness of the summer theatrical 
season in London, for the dullness set in before the war commenced. Either, then, something has gone wrong 
with the Gulf-«tream, and our summers are waxing hotter, or else London playgoers are getting less tolerant of 
indoor amusements during the warmer months. Be the cause what it may, we never recollect so many theatres 
closed. Even the Adelphi has been shut up, and Mr. Webster, with his youthful band of players, has been 
carrying civilisation ^of the Adelphi form) into the benighted provinces. It is true that one or two theatres 
have been opened with "scratch" companies, but nobody has visited them, with the exception of those devoted 
few, who will go anywhere, from the Alhambra to Adams' Orrery, — ^if that entertainment is still in existence, — for 
the consideration of being admitted gratis. A more tangible reason for the prevailing deadness than any we 
have mentioned, may probably be found in the growing custom of forming London companies to travel through 
the country. In former times the principal country towns were visited by a few actors, calling themselves 
" stars," who would act Hamlet with more or less of satisfaction to themselves and their audience, and then 
return to London and to the more humble and suitable parts of Osric or Horatio. But now this is changed, 
and the provinces are regularly travelled by numerous and well-organised bands, who take their own plays with 
them. The first to carry on this system with success (we are speaking of the drama merely, for strolling opera 
troupes are of an older date) was Mr. Younge. This gentleman left London some three or four years ago, with 
a small company, carrying with him the exclusive right of performing those of Mr. Robertson's plays that have 
been produced at the Prince of Wales* theatre. His success, which has been unintermitted, has stimulated 
others to do likewise, for theatrical managers are nothing if not imitative, and the result is that the country 
swarms with London companies. Mr. Buckstone takes the Haymarket establishment every year ; there are 
" London Comedy Companies," " Burlesque Companies," and, stranger still, no less than two " Frou Frou " 
Companies set out this summer to make the provinces acquainted with the last Gallic achievement. Mr, Sothem 
and Mr. Toole, the most successful actors of the day from a pecuniary point of view, invariably take their own 
satellites, and as everything is " registered," the country managers have the game taken out of their hands, and 
are forced to accede to their visitors' terms. 

But let us quit vain repinings and questionings as to the past, and turn to the present time. Of all months 
in the year, September is the one most pleasant to playgoers and dramatic authors, for it is the month of 
theatres re-opened and new pieces produced. The present season shows no lack of novelties. The Olympic, 
the Princess's, the Lyceum, the Strand, the New Royalty, the Queen's, and Drury Lane, are all in the field 
with new plays, whilst the Globe, the Holbom, the Charing Cross, the Haymarket, and the Adelphi, will follow 
shortly. The Lyceum has not been opened with French opera bauffe^ which was so loudly proclaimed to be a 
success, and a fixed institution last spring ; so we must suppose that the experiment was a failure. This is, 
perhaps, a pity, at a time when London is filled with Frenchmen strolling about in a melancholy fashion, for 
want of some amusement, and, let us hope, with some consciousness upon them, of having deserted their 
country in her hour of peril, and who might have been stirred by Offenbachian strains into a kind of patriotism. 
At the Adelphi we are to have " a new company and a new actndrop." We do not know to which of the two 
the more importance is attached ; but we await the production of both with much anxiety. 

The first theatre to open the winter campaign was the Olympic, with a new play, entitled Handsome is 
that Handsome does, written by Mr. Tom Taylor. We have so frequently pointed out the sins of Mr. Taylor 
in this journal, that we have the less hesitation in demurring to the general opinion df the critics that this is a 
bad play. The first question asked when Mr. Tom Taylor brings out a new play is, where has he taken it 
from ? It has been fi-eely asked in this case, but without success ; though one critic went so far as to assume 
that the play was adapted from somebody else's book, and to imagine what the story was. This is carrying 
suspicion very far, and some innocent persons may wonder why the gentlemen wha formerly petted Mr. Taylor 
should now turn against him. A solution of the problem may be found in the fact that Mr. Taylor has lately 
ventured into the critical domain, and that his new brethen adopt these means of ousting the intruder. 
Anyhow, we do not think the play a bad one, though it can hardly be called a good one. The author has 
endeavoured to make it a compound of comedy and sensation drama, and the elements clash. If he had left 
out most of the dialogue, and trusted merely to his real wrestling scene, and his real thunderbolt, he would 
have done well : if he had omitted both thunderbolt and wrestling, he would have done better. The dialogue 
is fresh, sharp, and occasionally witty, but it is confined to the first two acts ; the rest being noise, lightning 
and thunder. He has also, as a consequence of sensation, to spoil his play by " carpenters' " scenes, to fill 
which he is obliged to create unnecessary characters, consisting of an impossible Cambridge reading party. 
Seeing that the action of the play takes place in Cumberland, he might have introduced the collegians ot 
St Bee's, whose manners and peculiarities would have been better suited to their Olympic representatives. But 
the main attraction of the play lies in the rejuvenescence of Mr. Compton. The present generation of play- 
goers^ who have only seen this gentleman in dismal farces at the Haymarket, are, without doubt, surprised to 
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find that he is capable of much good acting. His dry humour showed to advantage in the comic portion of 
the play, whilst in the more serious parts he showed that he could be both dignified and impressive. But he 
might have been spared the wrestling scene. It was a melancholy spectacle to see a real Cumberland wrestler 
allowing an old London gentleman of sixty or thereabouts to throw him over his shoulder. Mr. Compton went 
through it well, and may possibly be engaged at the next Good Friday meeting at the Agricultural Hall ; but 
still, we say, he might have been spared the ordeal. Mr. Belmore divides the honours with Mr. Compton, by 
a life-like representation of an old Dale farmer; but, with these exceptions, there is not mucli in the acting to 
call for remark. 

A season without an Irish drama would be an anomaly. This year we have two ; one at the Princess's, 
by Mr. Boucicault— the other at the Lyceum, by Mr. Falconer. These plays resemble the French and German 
armies, with a difference. The armies were equally brave ; the plays are equally bad. But as the Germans 
were superior by reason of tact, skill, and organisation, so by the presence of these principles does Mr. Bou- 
cicault achieve a success, whilst Mr. Falconer reaps failure by their absence. The play at the Princess's, which 
is called The Rapparee^ is the worst Mr. Boucicault ever wrote. The extent of the Irish element consists in 
the scene being laid in Ireland, and in two characters with a brogue \ but as far as the story goes, the scene 
might equally well have been laid in Patagonia. The success of the play 'rests on the old device of a house on 
fire, for the dialogue is of the most common-place order, and appears to have been taken from the files of 
transpontine melodramas. The solitary merit of the piece is its brevity, but its solitary novelty is open to 
serious objection. It is this : the heroine, whom we will call A, loves and is loved by B, a nice young man, 
but is persecuted by the attentions of C, a villain of the deepest melodramatic dye. C, the wicked man, lays 
violent hands on B, the good one, and immures him in a dungeon, but promises his life and liberty to A, on 
condition that she marries him (C). A consents, with ulterior views. B therefore is allowed to escape, whilst 
A and C are married. But mark the climax. Immediately after the ceremony, wherein she has sworn to love, 
honour and obey, A marches C into the presence of her lover B, bidding the latter kill the former, that she may 
become a widow, and be married over again. The deed is done ; the lady looks on with smiles, and the play 
finishes with the embraces of the re-united A and B. If Mr. Falconer's play, which is entitled Innisfalim, is 
free firom such a bad moral as the above, it can boast of no other merit. Brief it certainly is not, being ftiU of 
patriotic sentiment, long-winded orations, and tall talk generally. Mr. Falconer, after the manner of the 
Bourbon family, has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing during his absence from England. On his opening 
night, he assured the remnant of the audience that had hissed and laughed at his play, that he was gratified 
with its success, and had several more in his portfoho. We must assume, therefore, that he at least enjoyed 
the performance. If he continues the play for any length of time, he will probably be left to enjoy it by 
himself. With the exception of Miss Emstone, and occasionally of Mr. Falconer himself, the acting was poor 
at the Lyceum. At the Princess's it was better. Mr. Clayton and Mr. Shiel Barry, a new Irisli actor, were 
good. Mr. Vezin, with what materials he had, did what no other actor on the stage could do \ but it was 
grief to his many admirers to see him playing second fiddle to a house on fire. 

The Queen's Theatre has taken under its protection the legitimate drama abandoned by Drury Lane. 
The success of ^ Twixt Axe and Crown has had the good eflfect of turning the attention of the management 
to the works of one William Shakspeare, and the Midsummer Nighfs Dream has been produced, with 
beautiftil scenery and eflfects, but with indifferent acting. More than almost any other play of Shakspeare's, 
the Midsummer Nighfs Dream depends upon perfect acting to be effective on the stage, and the weight ofthe 
acting falls on the ladies. In this department the Queen's Theatre is very weak, and by consequence, the 
prominent characters of Oberon and Puck, always taken by ladies, suffered from their representatives deeming 
the elocution used in.burlesque doggrel suitable to the delivery of Shakspearian blank verse. Mr. Phelps, who 
enacts Bottom, the weaver, is careful and intelligent, if a trifle over-elaborate, but he is not seen ^enough to 
satisfy a portion of the audience, who come for no other purpose than to see a good deal of Mr. Phelps. But 
we trust the experiment will not be abandoned, but will be improved upon. Drury Lane, under the 
present management, seems to aim at being an expurgated edition of the Alhambra. The dramatic 
season commences in September with a spectacular drama, which is coaxed to run till Christmas ; 
then comes the pantomime, which lasts till March, and the season ends. The main attraction 
in both portions of the season is spectacle, very magnificent of its kind ; but to balance the extra attraction 
of the Christmas season, the autumn spectacle is garnished with the presence of a few good performers, who 
are, however, quite secondary to the machinist and ballet-master. The play of this season is Amy Robsarty 
founded on Sir Walter Scott's Keniiworih, and, curiously enough, written by Mr. Halliday, who was part author 
of a burlesque, on the very same novel, produced some years ago at the Strand theatre. Those people who 
still think that the present degraded and imbecile form of burlesque is of some use in correcting the follies of 
melodrama, may make the most of the fact that an author finds it worth while to write a melodrama on a novel 
ten years after he has burlesqued it. Mr. Halliday has made a most violent departure from Scott in allowing 
Vamey to fall down the death-trap instead of Amy Robsart. Miss Neilson, who is better suited to this branch 
of the drama than to Shakspeare, was successful as the heroine, and Miss Fanny Addison was better still as 
Queen Elizabeth. But acting, as we have said, is subordinate to the scenery, dresses, and tableaux at Drury 
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Lane. These were, we suppose, sufficiently good, for they met with the unbounded applause of the audience, 
as did the eccentric dancing of Mr. Vokes. 

With the most benevolent intentions, we must pronounce the present season, as far as it has gone, to be 
below the average. Not one of the new plays as yet produced can be called a literary success, nor, we believe, 
Amy Robsart perhaps excepted, a pecuniary one ; nor has any new performer of merit made his or her 
appearance. In addition to those plays we have mentioned, there have been two new burlesques produced at 
the Strand and New Royalty Theatres, but we have not had the courage to hear them, and this kind of 
nonsense is beyond the pale of criticism. Of the Globe and the Holbom Theatres, announced to re-open 
shortly, we have not much hope. Of the Adelphi and the St James' we know nothing ; and so we are 
compelled to hope for better things when Mr. Buckstone returns to the Haymarket. He announces a new play 
by Mr. \V. S. Gilbert, and we shall be quite satisfied if it keeps up the promise of the Old Score, one of the best 
of recent plays. In the meanwhile there is nothing that rivals in excellence the Tivo Roses at the Vaudeville, 
or Af.P, at the Prince of Wales* Theatre, both being better written, better acted, and produced at far less 
expense than the dramas we have noticed. The Gaiety, for the time being, does not come within our province, 
having turned itself into a British and Foreign Opera Association, very limited. 



THE CAVENDISH WHIST MARKER. 

In the year 1868, Cavendish, in conjunction with Mr. William F. De la Rue (whose loss we had last month to 
deplore), brought out a Whist Marker, which we described at the time as the best Whist Marker that had then 
been introduced ; but produced in a form not sufficiently strong for Whist players. We promised that as soon 
as Messrs. De la Rue brought out the Marker in a more substantial form we would announce the fact. In 
fulfilment of this pledge, we repeat that the Cavendish is the best Marker yet introduced, and that it is now 
manufactured in a substantial form, and, for beauty and elegance, its outward appearance cannot be surpassed. 
The material is rosewood, and the Markers are pretty ornaments, admirably adapted for Uttle presents. We 
should prefer the Markers still larger and stronger, and we hope Messrs. De la Rue will bring out a few sets 
specially manufactured for club play. 



CALABRASELLA.* 

We cannot do better than copy Cavendish's preface to the rules of this game, which has just reached us, and 
reserve to ourselves the right to criticise the rules, and explain the theory of the game, on another occasion. 

** There is no good card game for three players popular in England. The want of such a game has often been remarked." 
** The Italian game of Calabrasella supplies this want. It requires no apparatus beyond a pack of cards ; it is easily learnt ; at 
the same time it affords numerous opportunities for the exercise of skill in play." 

• Pocket Guide. De La Rue and Co. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



E. A. B. — ^We do not know what you mean by a drawn 
rubber. Be more explicit. 

L. B. — A detached card is liable to be called, and we know 
of no limit as to time. According to our view of the law, it can 
be called at any time during the play of the hand, and the call 
can be repeated until the card is played. If the Field has de- 
cided otherwise, we should like to know the reasons for their 
decision; but we do not recollect any such decision, and fancy you 
have misunderstood their answer. 



S. R. — As 4th player, never fail to win the trick, even with the 
best trump, unless you can make certain of winning 2 tricks by 
letting it alone. Unless you have an accurate knowledge of the 
position of the cards, we would not recommend you to pass a 
winning trick even when you think you can make 2 tricks by 
passing it. 

Beginner. — With Q and another only, 9 led, second player, 
we should put on Q. If a small card were led, we should play 
the little one. 
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A. M.S. — If the players at the table have cut for the purpose 
of seeing which one of four is to go out, and you, a sixth player, 
declare mto the table, you cannot enter for that rubber. You 
must wait for the next. The Club code, law 21, is as follows : 
''A candidate wishing to enter a table, must dedare sudi in- 
tention prior to any of the players having cut a caid, either for 
the purpose of commencing a n-esh rubber, or of cutting out," 

W. and B. — M, first player, leads a D ; B, fourth player, 
before the second and third players play, plays the D A ; C (M's 
partner) thereupon telb W (second player) to win the trick if he can. 
WplajsaCIub. He has a trump (Heart) in his hand. The trick 
is turned and quitted. What is tobe done? — Ans, W has revoked, 
and M and C inflict the usual penalty. By law 68, because B 
played out of his turn, C had the right to make W win Uie trick. 
Law 6x says : " If a player, who has rendered himself liable to 
have the highest or lowest of a suit called, fail to play as desired, 
having in his hand one or more cards of the suit demanded, he 
incurs the penalty of a revoke." The law is very badly eX' 
pressed. The words " win or not to win the trick ** in law 68 
are held to mean the same thing as calling "the highest or 
lowest" in law 61. In point of fact, law 61 ought to have 
repeated the words, win or not to win the trick, as well as the 
words, "liable to have the highest or lowest of a suit called." If 
C asked W to play his highest or lowest of the suit, he might 
get no benefit from his call ; and, as law 68 is framed, he would 
apparently be making a claim that was not justified. In spite of 
the loose wording of 68, C would be quite justified in recjuiring 
W to play hu highest or lowest D. It would seem that in both 
laws there is an omission which we are sorry to see Mr. Clay has 
not pointed out in a note to his new edition. Law 61 is again 
carelessly expressed in its opening paragraph : " If a player who 
has renderea himself liable to have the highest or lowest of a 
suit called." The law should have said who has rendered him- 
self, or become liable from the acts of his partner, &c., because 
in the case before us it is not W that has rendered himself liable, 
but B, his partner, who has rendered W liable, &c. 

2. It seems to us that B, in the position in which he placed 
himself, could ask W whether he had a D, and second, whether 
he hiid a trump. It seems hard on M and C that, by B's irregu- 
larity, B can obtain this information; but a player has a right {o 
save the revoke. 

Conservative Club.— During the play of a hand, have I a 



right to ask who deals next? — Ans. The object of the question 
would be to ascertain who dealt the current hand, for the purpose 
of recollecting the holder of the turn up card, or to ascertain who 
was the first kader. The laws are silent on the subject, because 
the game is assumed to be played silently. No question is per- 
mitted, unless specially authorized. You are not allowed to ask 
what was the turn-up card after it has been taken up ; indeed 
there is a penalty for naming it. There is no written law to pre- 
vent your asking, in the middle of a hand, who dealt last; but it 
has been repeatedly decided that the question cannot be asked. 
Such questions are ultra the law ; as we understand the question, 
you assume you could not ask who dealt, but that nevertheless 
you can ask who deals next. We have heard this talked of in 
provincial circles, but we never heard of any Whist lawyer or 
anv Club so ruling, and it would require a very good law]fer 
indeed thus to decide to make us beheve that you can get in- 
directly what the law will not allow you to obtain directfy. It 
is contrary to the principles of all laws to permit such evasions. 
For our part, we nave no hesitation in deciding that you cannot 
ask who deals next. 

E.A.R. — ^The last player at Whist trumps a suit, and plays 
another card before taking up the trick ; in taking up the cards, 
he, by mistake, takes up the card he has led, and leaves on the 
table one of the suit he has trumped. Is this a revoke ? — Afu. 
Your question is not dear. If you mean that the last player 
trumped a suit of which he had one, and played again, that, of 
course, is a revoke ; but if you mean that a suit (say Spades) is 
led, of which the last plaver had none — that he trumped the 
Spade, and led another smt, but that he put to the last trick the 
card that he led instead of one of the cards in the last trick, and 
left a card of the last trick on the table, that is no revoke. The 
player has simply made a mistake in collecting the trick. 

and. If a player places his cards on the table face upwards, 
but only exposing the top card. Is he liable to have all the cards 
exposed, and called at his adversary's pleasure ? — Ans. If a. 
player places his hand face upwauxls on the table, although only 
the top card can be seen, it has been decided that the whole ot 
the luuid is exposed, and the cards are callable. We cannot say 
the decision was one that we approved. We expressed our 
reasons against it at the time in Bc/fs Ufe^ but the law must so 
remain until we get an amended code, which will probably be in 
about one hundred years' time. 



PIQUET. 



B. — ^My adversary claims his pohit which contains Kv, 10, 9, 8. 
The point is good, and he shews it, but does not claim the quart. 
He then plays. Can I count a tierce? — Ans* The player must 
daim his quart, and if he does not do so, you can count your 
tierce. If he had claimed his quart, and then had foigotten to 
count it, this would bar your right to count the tierce ; but merely 



shewing a point, which happens to contain a quart, is not a claim 
within the meaning of the law. 

I. O. U. — You cut for deal ; the highest wins and has the 
choice of cards, and he makes his adversary deal, because it is a 
great disadvantage to have the deal* This must be self evident 
to you. The Ace is the highest in cutting at this game. 



CHESS. 



V. G. — Four Problems received with thanks. We have not 
yet had time to examine them thoroughly, but as r^rds No. 7 
"renewed," we see no mate if Black's first move is P to K B 4. 

Belfont. — We are obliged for your suggestion, and will in 
future comply with it. 

V.P* — ^We do not think we have any Problem of yours left. 

J. Sanson.— The Papers were duly forwarded. We have 
sent a second set* 



G. G. S. (BtLOADSTAiRs).— Problem 10. If, as you suggest. 
Black takes Kt on the ist move, then the solution will be — 

2. B to Q 4 ch 2. King takes 

3. Q to K 3 mate 

Problem 11. There should be a B P at K B 6. Problem I2. If 
Black's first move be — P takes R 

then White 2. Kt to K Kt 3 ch 2. King moves 

3. Q mates 
Rely on it we shall never throw aside your communications with 
impatience. 



NOTICE. 

AU Books intended for review in these Papers must he sent to the Editor, Westminster Chess Club, Caledotuan 
Hotel, Adelphi Terrace. New Pattertis of Cards, new Games, or Implements of Play of general interest to our readers, 
must be addressed to the same place. Our nviav of the New Patterns is unavoidably postponed until next month. 

Applications respecting Advertisements to be made to W. W. Morgan, 282 Caledonian Boad, K« 
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1st NOVEMBER 1870. 

THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

Our illustrious and illustrated, but somewhat bilious contemporary, has another grievance. The offender, on 
this occasion, is Mr. Skipworth, and his offence is, — d. " gross act of presumption." It appears that a gentleman 
possessed of a generosity and modesty (for he does not give his name) exceptional amongst Chess pliayers has 
])resented Fifty pounds, to purchase a Silver Cup, the contest for which will be open only to provincial players. 
ITie presentation was accompanied by a request that Mr. Skipworth should, in the first instance, hold the Cup 
against all comers ; and he, as we consider, in the most chivalrous manner, complied with a request which is 
tolerably certain to cause him great personal inconvenience. This is the grievance, — " For, says the Illustrated 
Ncivs^ "Mr. Skipworth is not the best provincial player." The Era repeated the charge a week later; and, in 
all probability, the readers of the Field will hear of the Provincial Cup and the grievance together in another 
week or two. Now, suppose we admit under all reserve — as it is the fashion to say — that Mr. Skipworth is not 
the best player in the provinces, the remedy is clear enough. The man who considers himself the best player, 
can challenge the holder, and win it, if he can. It does not appear to have occured to the Illustrated Neivs 
that somebody must hold the Cup at first Mr. Skipworth is in the position of the boy who was whipped for 
being last at school, because the fact that somebody must be last was held to be an invalid excuse. 

Is it possible that the real cause of offence is that Mr. Skipworth and the donor have omitted to consult 
the great regenerator of English Chess ? Here was a great opportimity lost How pleasant it would have 
been to exclude from the competition every player not distinguished by his " loyalty. " 

What a noble revenge for the Illustrated Ncivs (which has been the recipient of more " cuts " from Chess 
players than are ever likely to appear in its pages) to limit the competition to its own contributors ! Or, are 
we to look for the cause in the rumour that the " Regenerator," being no longer a member of any Metropolitan 
Chess Club, has retired to the country to qualify himself for the position of provincial Champion. 

** The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul — 

is a reflection which must have occurred to him frequently of late. If this be so, we much regret that the Cup 
was not handed to our Regenerator instead of to Mr. Skipworth. It would have afforded the Chess com- 
munity another opportunity of learning how many excuses may be found for a Champion declining to play, and 
yet laying claim to the title. 

It appears to us that if any exception is to be taken to this transaction at all, and we are far from taking 
any, the donor of the Cup, who made his own conditions, is the responsible person. But who can imagine the 
Chess departments of the Illustrated News or the Era abusing " responsible " persons of generous instincts. 

Land and Water, of the 15th ult, contains an able letter on the conditions of the Provincial Champion 
Cup. We cannot agree with all the writer's criticisms ; but we consider the condition of playing the match 
for the Cup in the town wherein the holder of the Cup resides, or in the nearest town if he resides in the 
country, should be reconsidered. 

If an interest in Chess is to be created in England, the work must be done in the provinces, and we know 
of no method more likely to succeed than to offer all facilities to players wiUing to engage in a contest for the 
Championship. 

We wrote last month under the impression that the games were to be played in the town of the 
challenger. If the t\^'o combatants live very far apart, we think the surplus money that will accrue from 
the entnes might be used for the purpose of paying part of the expenses of the holder of the Cup, and this 
would do away with all questions as to the poverty of the players. It must be cheaper for the challenger 
to play at home, and no good player will ever be prevented from playing at home by reason of his poverty ; 
and if he win the first match, the Chess players of his neighbourhood must be mean indeed not to give 
assistance if need be. Again, we hope that on no account will Mr. Skipworth give way on the subject of time; 
if a player cannot play at the rate of twenty moves an hour he had better not play at all. The game is quite 
spoilt, regarded as an amusement, if played more slowly than this; — ^it is alike, misery to the players and 
lookers-on. The last suggestion, that the games should be played by the British Chess Association Laws, 
is, we think, an improvement worthy of Mr. Skipworth's consideration, 
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Our illustrious friend again ! The Challenge Cup Meeting was held on Monday, the loth October, 
and it was duly announced in the next day's papers.. The play, .commenced on Tuesday, was continued 
on Wednesday and Thursday, by which time six games had been played ; and on the Friday, when the 
Illustrated News appeared, it gave us the Monday's paragraph, and tells us who were going to play, and 
adds, that the play will commence at once. The Field (printed a day later) gives, of course, the same 
"news;" but adds, that Mr. Macdonnell plays for the Cup, which is not true, and says, that if Mr. De Vere 
(who, by-the-bye, never entered) won the largest number of games he would become the proprietor of the 
Cup, because he won the year before last 

Of course, our contemporary meant to inform his readers that if Mr. Blackbume should win the largest 
number of games the Cup would become his property, because he would then have won it two years in 
succession. The following week, The Field corrects the mistake regarding Mr. Macdonnell, but has no 
further information on the subject, although Land and Water published, on the same day, one of the games 
and the latest score of the combatants. We really think if the Editor of The Field cannot be a little more 
accurate, he had better give up his Chess column ; or, at any rate, he might pay us something handsome 
for correcting his blunders. In future, we must refer to the Illustrated News and The Field as the 
" know-nothing " papers. 

The play in this contest has now resulted in a tie, between Mr. Bum and Mr. Wisker, who have each 
scored five games ; the entire score will be found appended. The Tournament cannot be regarded as a 
success, which may be attributed in the main to insufficient notice and advertisement We have been 
assured that Mr. Potter and Mr. Wormald, two of the best English players, did not hear anything of it until 
it was too late to enter the lists. The falling off in Mr. Blackbume's play has been the subject of much 
comment in Chess circles ; and, to say the least of it, it is remarkable. The Tournament will be chiefly 
memorable for bringing publicly to the front rank of players Mr. Bum, a young amateur, who has recently 
come to London from Liverpool. 



Dublin is to possess a Chess Column, under the editorship of Mr. J. A. Rynd, of the Dublin Chess 
Club. We think we may anticipate the new column will be well managed, and plentifully supplied with the 
best of Irish produce in this department 

At a meeting of the Chess players of Ireland, held in Dublin on the 5th September last (J. B. Price, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman of the " City and County of Dublin Chess Club " in the . chair), the Resolution to hold a 
Chess Toumament in Dublin early in the year 187 1 was unanimously adopted, and the conduct of the under- 
taking was entrusted to a managing committee. 

The success of the gathering will depend to a great extent on the financial support it receives, and on the 
number of entries to the Toumeys. Gentlemen therefore who desire to play should give notice to the secretary, 
3 Graflon Street, at once, and we are assured that every means will be used to prevent the meeting being pro- 
tracted beyond a convenient duration. 

A Problem Solution Toumey has been introduced as a novelty, designed to afford problem solvers an 
occasion for displaying their peculiar ingenuity. It is proposed to hold : — 

1. Grand Handicap Tournament. Open to all comers. Entrance fee not yet 6xed. Endeavours will be made to give 
substantial prizes. There will be four classes : 1st. Playing even with each other. 2nd. Getting " move " from ist. 3rd. Getting 
** pawn and move." 4th. Getting " pawn and two moves." 

2. Irish Tournament. Open to players resident in Ireland for twelve months prior to Ist January 1871. Entrance fee 
not yet fixed. Endeavours will be made to give substantial prizes. 

3. Problem Solution Tourney. Open to all. Prizes will be given for accuracy and despatch in solving on the spot« 
and within a limited period, a number of Problems selected by the Toumey Committee. 

4. A Match for the Cordner Challenge Cup, at present held by Mr. Rynd. 

5. Blindfold Play. 

Rate of play, twenty moves per hour. Drawn games to count half to each player. Number of games to depend on number 
of entries. Games to be played out at a sitting. Players to have first move alternately, whether preening game be drawn or not. 
First player to have choice of colour. The winning player to furnish a correct and legible copy of the game to the Hon. Sec ; in 
drawn games both players to do so. 

We learn there is a prospect of a new Chess Paper being established, under the auspices of the City of 
London Chess Club. Should the Club decide on this venture we will do our best to support the bantling, and 
promote its success. At the same time, we do not think, with all the enthusiasm of Mr. Chappell and the young 
City bloods, that they are likely to succeed where Mr. Staunton, with all his advertizing power, failed, and we 
cannot but think if their energies were directed to improve the Quarterly and these Papers, and to increase 
their respective circulation, they would be more likely to save their money than by indulging in publishing ven- 
tures on tjieir own account We fancy they will find the Chess community do not at the present time pay for 
printing the matter devoted to their pet subjects, but this may be from bad management Putting on one side 
the Westminster, the City of London, and tiie Dublin Clubs, we do not believe that the members of any Chess 
Club, in their private capacity, and as a corporate body combined, take two copies of any Chess paper pub- 
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lished, and we £acncy that there are not more than ten Clubs in England that take any Chess paper at all; and 
when we consider the lethargy of the Chess players, their poverty as a rule, and their stinginess when rich, we 
cannot say we envy the starters of a new periodical devoted expressly to their interests. That there are some 
honourable exceptions there can be no doubt We should be ungrateful, indeed, if we did not acknowledge 
with gratitude the large amount of labour expended by many of our chief players on our behalf purely for the 
love of the game, or if we forgot the money expended by the good old school on Chess ; but this could not 
last for ever. The willing horses have been ridden to death, and there are no new horses to take their place. 

The St George refuse to rest on their laurels. Mr. Hampton has, we are happy to say, determined to 
throw a little life into the subject, and for that purpose he is about to arrange a match between the winner of 
the Cup and Herr Rosenthal, the prize to be jC^o. We gladly chronicle this liberality of the St George, 
and Mr. Hampton in particular. 

We have great pleasure in printing the following : 

«*Key to the Chess Openings, on a Novel Plan, Theoretically and Practically Considered, and Illustrated with 
Diagrams, by a Dublin Amateur Chess-player. 

" 7 Lion Terrace, Rathgar, Dublin, October 187a 

" Dear Sir, — I am thinking of bringing out the above book, but as the cost of publishing it would be considerable, and as I 
am not inclined to run the risk of the outlay without having the money first in hand, I propose to raise a fund on the following 
conditions, viz.: — 

** I. All subscriptions to be paid in to me at once. 

•* 2. Each subscriber of Js and upwards to be entitled to a copy of the work gratis ; but as the number of subscribers will 
probably be not very extensive, it is hoped that several of the subscriptions will not be limited to that amount. 

*' 3. No share of the profits, or balance of the subscriptions, beyond the actual cost incurred, to fall to the author, who is 
willing to do his share of the work free of charge. 

*' 4. The balance or profits, if any, to be spent in the interests of Chess, as shall hereafter be selected by the author. 

" The work being in a great measure ready in manuscript, can, on the receipt of a sufficient subscription fimd paid in, be 
forthwith put in the printer's hands. 

" Under these circumstances, I shall feel obliged by your kindly forwarding to me the amount of your subscription, in the 
event of your being willing to co-operate in the foregoing novel and interesting undertaking. 

** An early reply will oblige, yours faithfully, Thomas Long." 

Whilst we are on the subject of Books, we may mention that Chess players desiring to have Chess Studies^ 
Vol. II., should forward their names to Mr. Horwitz, 93 London Wall, E.C. The subscription will not 
exceed los 6d. It is scarcely necessary to add that there is no more competent man to give Chess Studies 
that will amuse and instruct the reader than the author. 

CHAMPION TOURNEY. 
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Messrs. Bum and Wisker met agam on the 26th October, at the St George's Club, for the purpose of 
playing off the " tie." The game, an exceedingly interesting one, resulted in a draw, after a struggle of nine 
hours. These gendemen meet again, at the Westminster Club, on the 29th, when we trust the matter will be 
decided. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Wk have received the Chess Players* Quarterly for October ; Land and Water since the commencement of the 
Chess Column ; the Australasian and European Mail up to their last issue ; the Berlin Schachzeitung for 
August and September ; and the Gentleman's Jcumal. Also, from De la Rue and Co., Spoil Five Pocket 
Guide, by Cavendish ; Ecarti Pocket Guide^ by Cavendish ; Ecarte Pocket Laws, by Cavendish ; Euchrt 
Pocket Guide^ by Cavendish, We will take a early opportunity to examine and criticise these rules. 
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The follmvvtig Games were played at the Baden Congress ;■ 



GAME LVIII. 



1. 
2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

B. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
13. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
4). 
41. 
42. 
43. 
41. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
40. 
60. 



White. 

Kr. Db Yub. 

PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

BtoKtS 

Kt to Q B 3 

Pto Q4 

Kt takes P 

BtoKS 

Castles 

P takes P 

Kt takes Kt 

B to B 4 ch 

QtoQ2 

P to K B 4 

P to K Kt 3 

Q R to K sq 

KttoK4 

Kt to Kt 6 

BtoKBS 

BtoQ 4 

Kt to K B 3 

PtoQB3 

Ktto R4 

B takea B 

Kt takes B cb (b) 

BtoQ3 

Q to B 2 (c) 

K takes Q 

BtoK2 

KtoKt 

P takes P 

PtoB 5 

B to II 5 

R takes R 

R to K 7 ch 

R to B 7 ch 

R takes R ch 

B to Kg 2 

KtoB2 

PtoKRS* 

B to K Kt 4 

BtoKB3 

KtoK2 

BtoKt2 

BtoKBS 

BtoKt2 

B to B so 

KtoK3 

KtoQ4 

BtoKtS 

BtoQ7 



Black. 
HeiT Stiivitz. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. K Kt to K 2 

4. P to K Kt 3 

5. P takes P 

6. B to Kt 2 

7. Castles 

8. P to K B i 

9. Kt takes P 

10. R takes Kt 

11. KtoR 

12. Q to K R 5 (a) 

13. P to Q 3 

14. Q to Q sq 

15. R to K B sq 

16. B to K B 4 

17. QtoQ2 

18. Kt to Q sq 
10. P to K R 3 

20. Kt to Q B 3 

21. Q R to K S(i 

22. K to R 2 

23. K takes B 
2-1. Q takes Kt 

25. Q to B 4 ch 

26. Q takes Q oh 

27. Kt to K 4 

28. P to K Kt 4 

29. P takes P 

30. Kt to Kt 3 

31. Kt to R 6 

32. R takes R 

33. R takes P 
3K K to B 3 

35. K to Kt 4 

36. Kt takes R 

37. K to B 6 

38. Kt to K 6 

39. Kt to K B 4 

40. Kt to Kt 

41. Kt to K 5 ch 

42. P to Q Kt 3 

43. P to Q 4 
41. P to K R 4 
45. K to Kt 
•iO. Kt to Kt 4 
47. Kt takes P 
4S. Kt to B 6 
40. P to R 5 
50. P to R 6 



And White resigns. 

(a) To stop the B going to R 6. 

(b) Not good. 

(c) R to B 2 is stronger. 



GAME LIX. 



White. 
l£r. BLACxBuavB. 

1. PtoK4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to Kt 6 

4. Q Kt to B 3 (a) 
6. P to Q 4 

6. ^'astlos 

7. P takes P 0>) 

8. Kt to Q 6 

9. B to K 3 

10. Q to Q 2 

11. QRtoQsq 

12. P to Q B 4 

13. Kt to Q B 3 

14. Q to Q 5 

16. Kt takes B (e) 

16. Kt takes B ch 

17. Q takes Q P 

18. Q takes Q 

19. R to Q 6 

20. K R to Q sq 

21. P to Q Kt 4 

22. K to B sq 

23. P to Q R 4 

24. KtoK2 
26. B takes R 
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Black. 
Herr Nkvmaxtx, 

1. Pto K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 
8. KKttoK2 

4. P to Q 3 

5. B to Q 2 

0. P to K R 3 

7. P takes P 

8. Kt to Kt 3 

9. B to Q 3 

10. Kt to B sq 

11. Kt to K 3 

12. Kt to Q Kt 

13. P to Q Kt 3 ( 

14. B takes B 

15. Kt to Q 2 
10. P tekcs Kt 

17. Q to B 2 

18. Kt takes Q 

19. K to K 2 

20. Q R U> Q sq 

21. Kt to K 3 

22. P to K Kt 4 

23. P to B 3 

24. Kt to Kt sq 
26. RtokesR 



■a/"' 



26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
33. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
-13. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
6k. 



White. 

R takes B 

KtoQ3 

KtoB3 

PtoKt6 

Kt to K sq 

P takes P eii patwnt 

KttoQ3 

Kt to Kt 4 oh 

K takes Kt 

P to K B 3 

KtoB3 

KtoKt 4 

KtoKt 3 

KtoB3 

Kto Kt3 

PtoKtS 

P takes P 

K to Kt 4 

KtoB3 

KtoKt 3 

KtoKt 4 

BtoB2(r) 

P takes P 

P to U 5 

K takes P 

BtoKS 

KtoKt 4 

B to B 8(1 

BtoKS 



Bhick. 

26. K takes R 

27. K to B 2 

28. Kt to B 3 

29. Kt to Kt sq 
.10. P to Q R 4 

31. Kt takes P 

32. K to B 3 
S3. Kt takes Kt 
31. P to K R 4 

35. P to R 5 

36. K to B 2 

37. K to B 3 

38. KtoB2 

39. K to B 3 

40. K to B 2 

41. P takes P 

42. K to Kt 2 

43. K to B 3 
4k K to B 2 

45. K to Kt 2 

46. K to B 3 

47. P to Kt 5 

48. Kt to Kt 4 
19. P takes P 

50. Kt takes P 

51. Kt takes P 

52. Kt to B 8 

53. Kt to Kt 6 



Dra^m Game 



(a) The German antborities recommend 4. 
Castles for White at this juncture ; but the moTe 
in the text seems equally good. 

(b) Wo should have preferred 7. P to Q 5. The 
move in the text seems unnecessarily to free 
Black's game. 

(c) These erratic evolutions of the two Knights 
lose Black valuable time. 

(d) A direfiil blunder, of which White takes 
immediate advantage. 



It 



ex- 



(e) This is preferable to Trinning the 
change." 

(f ) Overlooking Black's ingenions reply, which 
causes a drawn game at once. White's best move 
was apparently 47. P to Q R 6 ; but wo doubt 
whether, under any circumstances, he could have 
forced the game against the best defence. 



GAME LX. 



White. 
Herr NsuiLivir. 

1. Pto K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to Kt 6 

4. B to R 4 
6. P to Q 3 

6. Castles 

7. P to Q B 3 

8. B to B 3 

9. B to K 3 

10. Q Kt to Q 2 

11. PtoQR4 

12. P UikCB B 

13. P to Q 4 
11. Q to K 2 
16. P to R 3 

16. R takes B 

17. P to Q 6 

18. Kt to B iiq 

19. Kt to Kt 3 

20. Kt to B 6 

21. P to R 5 
23. R to Kt 3 

23. P to R 4 

24. Q to Kt 4 

25. QtoBS 

26. R to Kt 5 

27. RtoKBsq 

28. Q to Kt 3 

29. Q to K sq 

30. B to Kt sq 

31. P to Kt 4 

32. P to B 6 



Black. 
Herr Wivawebb. 

1. Pto K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. P to Q R 3 

4. K Kt to B 3 

5. B to B 4 
0. P to Q 3 

7. PtoQKt4 

8. B to K Kt 6 

9. B to R 3 

10. Kt to K 2 

11. B takes B 

12. Kt to Kt 3 

13. Castles 

14. Q to Q 2 

15. B takes Kt 

16. P to Q B 4 

17. P to B 5 
IH. Q to B 2 
Id. Kt to Q 2 

20. Q to Kt 3 

21. Q to B 3 

22. Kt to B 3 

23. KttoKsq 
21. Ktt)BS 

25. P to R 4 

26. Q R to Kt sq 

27. Q to Q sq 

28. P to Kt 6 

29. P to Kt 6 
HO. R to Kt 4 
31. P takes P 
33. KttakesQP 



White. 



88. 


R takes P 


34. 


RtoKt6 


35. 


RtoKt2 


36, 


Qto KtS 


37. 


Kt takes Kt 


88. 


BtoB5 


SO. 


Q to Kt 4 


40. 


P to R 6 


41. 


QtoR5 


42. 


Q Uikes P 


43. 


KtoRsq 


44. 


R takes Kt 


46. 


B to R 7 ch 



Black. 

38. KttoBS 
ai. Kt takes K 1 

35. Kt to Kt 4 

36. Kt to R 6 

37. PtoB 3 

38. R takes P 

39. R to K sq 

40. P takes P 

41. RtoK2 

42. R to K Kt 3 
4:i. QtoKsq 
41. R takes R 

Resigns. 



GAME LXI. 



White. 
Mr. Blickduskk. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. P to K Kt a (a) 

4. B to Kt 2 

5. P to Q 3 

6. K Kt to K 2 

7. Castles 

8. P to B 4 

9. B to K 3 

10. P to K R 3 

11. Qto Q 2 

12. Q R to K sq 

13. B to B 2 

14. Kt to B sq 

15. Kt to Kt 3 

16. Q to Q sq (e) 

17. R P takes Kt 

18. P to K 6 

19. P takes Kt 

20. P takes B 

21. Q to Q 2 (g) 

22. RtoRsq 

23. KRtoKsq 

24. Kt to K 4 
26. Q to R 5 

26. P t«) B 4 

27. P takes B 

28. Q R to Q sq 
20. P t<j K 5 

30. Q B P takes Kt P 

31. K P takes P ch 

32. R takes R 
83. Q to R 7 ch 
31. Q takes Q B P 
36. B takes Q 

36. K to Kt 2 

87. K takes P 

38. K to B 3 

39. RtoK6 

40. B to Q 4 

41. P takes R 

42. P takes P 

43. B to B 3 
41. B to Q 2 

45. K to Kt 4 

46. K to Kt 6 

47. K to Kt 4 

48. K to B 3 



Black. 
Mr. Ds VxBB. 

1. P to Q B 4 

2. P to K 3 

3. Q Kt to B 3 

4. PtuQRS 
6. P to Q Kt 4 

6. B to Kt 2 

7. Q to B 2 

8. P to K R 4 

9. Kt to B 3 

10. P to Q 3 4b) 

11. R to Q sq 

12. B to K 2 

13. Q to U 4 (c) 

14. Ktto Q 6 

15. Q to Kt 5 (d) 

16. Kt takes Kt 

17. Q to R 4 

18. B takes B (Q 

19. Q B takes R P 

20. K takes P 

21. K to B sq 

22. Q to B 2 

23. Q to B 3 
21. B to B 4 

25. RtoRsq 

26. B takes Kt 

27. K to K 2 

28. Q R to Q sq 

29. P to R 5 

30. Q R P takes P 

31. R takes P 

32. Q takes R 
S3. K to B 3 
31 Q Ukes Q 

35. P takes P 

36. R to R 7 ch 

37. R to Q 7 

38. R to Q 4 

39. R takes R 

40. KtoB4 

41. P to B 3 

42. P takes P 

43. P to K 1 
41. K to K 3 

45. P to B 4 ch 

46. P to B 5 

47. K to Q 4 

Resigns. 

was, we Itelievo* 



(a) This form of attack 
originally introduced by Mr. Paulson, but we 
are inclined to think that its validitv has been 
over estimated. The authors of theorie und 
Pruxl* give the following ss the correct defence :— > 



1. Pt!>K4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 
8. P to K Kt 3 
4. B to K Kt 2 



1. PtoQ B4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. P to Q S 

4. P to K 4 Ac. 



(b) Block has not oondacted the opening with 
his usual ability. Even thus early the first 
player has a manifest advantage in position. 

(c) We are at a loss to understand the object 
of this »ot'tie of the Queen. 

(d) Better to have taken Knigrbt with Knight* 
. The move in the text is a sheer waste of time* 

(e) Threatening to win the Q by P to Q R 3. 
(0 This move loses a piece, but IS. Kt to Q 4 

would have been almost equally disastrous, as a 
little examination will show. 

(g) Well played. The Black Queen haa clearly 
no square to moTe to without being lost. 



/ 



ffk Sit^stmiiiste 




SUPPLEMENT, NOVEMBER 1870. 



THE CUP RESULT. 

The Final Games between Messrs. Burn and Wisker lasted six hours, and the result 
makes Mr. Wisker the holder of the Cup. We heartily congratulate him on the result 
There are few men that will wear their honours with more modesty. He has always 
proved himself a good, steady player, and his victory will, we are sure, be popular 
amongst Chess Players. Mr. Burn is young, and can bear his disappointment He has 
however proved himself a sound, as well as brilliant player, and a little steady practice, 
like that he has just had, will be of invaluable service to him. It is no mean perform- 
ance to come out better than Mr. Blackburne, and to have beaten Mr. Wisker one game, 
drawn a second, and to have beaten Mr. Owen. 









GAME LXII. 








White. 




Black. 


White 




Black* 




Mr. Burn. 




Mr. Wisker. 


Mr. Burn, 




Mr. Wisker. 


1. 


PtoK4 


I. 


PtoK4 


31. R P takes P 


31- 


Kt takes P 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


2. 


BtoB4 


32. Kt takes Kt 


32. 


R P takes Kt 


3. 


P to K B 4 


3- 


PtoQ3 


33. K to Kt 2 


33. 


K to Kt 2 


4. 


Kt to K B 3 


4. 


Kt to K B 3 


34. R to R sq 


34. 


RtoQ3 


5. 


BtoB4 


5. 


Kt to Q B 3 


35. Q to Q B 4 


35. 


Kt to Kt sq 


6. 


PtoBs . 


6. 


Kt to K 2 


36. P to Kt 4 


36. 


Q R to Q sq 


7. 


PtoQ3 


7. 


P to K R 3 


37. Q R to Q sq 


37. 


Kt to R 3 


8. 


QtoK2 


8. 


P to Q B 3 


3S. R to Q 5 


38. 


Kt takes Kt P 


9. 


B to K 2 


9- 


P to Q Kt 4 


39. R to R 3 


39- 


R takes R 


lO. 


B to Kt 3 


10. 


P to Q R 4 


40. P takes R 


40. 


PtoKs 


II. 


P to Q R 4 


II. 


B to Q 2 


41. P to Q 6 


41.- 


QtoR2 


12. 


Kt to Q sq 


12. 


QtoKt3 


42. Q takes B P 


42. 


Q takes Q 


13. 


BtoK3 


13- 


B takes B 


43. P takes Q 


43. 


Kt to K 4 


14. 


Kt takes B 


14. 


P takes P 


44. B to Q 5 


44. 


Kt to Q 6 


15. 


R takes P 


'5- 


P to B4 


45. R takes Kt 


45. 


P takes R 


1 16. 


Kt to Q B 4 


16. 


Qto B 2 


46. K to B 2 


46. 


P to Kt s 


i '7. 


R to R sq 


17. 


PtoRs 


47. P to B 6 


47. 


PtoQ7 


! 18. 


Castles 


18. 


Castles (K R) 


48. P to B 7 


48. 


P to Q 8 (Queens) 


^9. 


B toR 2 


19. 


K to R sq 


49. P takes R (Queens) 


49. 


Q takes B 


20. 


Q to K sq 


20. 


Kt to R 2 


50. Q to B 7 ch 


SO. 


KtoRs 


21. 


QtoR4 


21. 


PtoB3 


51. P to Q 7 


51. 


Q to B 6 ch 


22. 


P to K Kt 4 


22. 


BtoB3 


52. K to K sq 


52. 


Q to K 6 ch 


23. 


Q to K sq 


23- 


PtoQ4 


53. K to Q sq 


53. 


P to R 7 


24. 


Q Kt to Q 2 


24. 


PtoR6 


54. Q to R 2 ch 


54. 


K to Kt 2 


25- 


P to Q Kt 3 


25- 


P takes P 


55. Q takes P 


55. 


Q to K Kt 8 ch 


26. 


Q Kt takes P 


26. 


B takes Kt 


56. K to B 2 


56. 


Q to B 7 ch 


27. 


P takes B 


27. 


Kt to B 3 


57. K to Kt 3 


57. 


Q to Kt 3 ch 


28. 


P to Q B 3 


28. 


K R to Q sq 


58. K to B 2 


58. 


Q to B 7 ch 


29. 


QtoK2 


29. 


Kt to K 2 


59. K to Kt 3 






so- 


PtoR4 


30. 


P to Kt 4 


Drawn game. 
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GAME 


LXlil. 




White. 


Black. 1 


White. 


Black. 


Mr. Blackburn E. 


Mr. Burn. 1 


Mr. Blackburne. ' 


Mr, Burn. 


I. P to K 4 


I. P to K 4 


10. Q to Q Kt 3 


10. Kt to K Kt 3. 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. Kt to Q B 3 


II. Q takes KtP 


II. Kt takes KB P 


3. B to Q Kt 5 


3. K Kt to Kg 2 


12. Castles 


12. QtoQB4ch 


.4. PtoQB3 


4. P to Q 4 


13. P to Q 4 


13. Q takes B 


5. Kt takes K P 


5. P takes P 


14. Q takes R(a) 


14. B to Q B 4 


6. QtoQR4 


6. Q to Q 4 


1 5. Q takes R 


15. Kt takes Q P 


7. P to K B 4 


7. B to Q 2 


16. B to Kg 3 


16. Q to K 7 


8. Kt takes B 


8. K takes Kt 


1 7. Q takes Kg Kt P 


17. Kt to K B6 ch 


9. B to Q B 4 


' 9. Q to K B 4 


18. P takes Kt, and Black mates in three moves. 



(a) B takes Kt here is the best move, and gives a winning position. The game is played throughout by Mr. Bum in good style. 
Mr. Blackburne is clearly out of play. 



Black. 
Mr. Wisker. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to K Kt 5 

4. Kt to Q B 3 

5. P to Q 4 

6. Kt takes P 

7. B to K 3 

8. P to K B 4 

9. P takes P 

10. Kt takes Kt 

11. B takes Kt 

12. Qto K B 3 

13. Q takes Q 

14. K to B 2 

15. P to Q B 3 

16. Q R to Q sq 

17. K R to K sq 

18. P to Q Kt 3 

19. P to Q Kt 4 

20. P to Q R 4 

21. P to QR 5 

22. K to B 3 

23. P to K R 3 

24. B to Q 2 

25. R takes R 

26. K to K 3 

27. R to K Kt sq 

28. P to K Kt 4 

29. Kt takes P 



GAME 


LXIV. 


White. 




Black. 


Mr. Burn. 




Mr. Wisker. 


T. P to K 4 


30. 


K toQ4 


2. Kt to Q B 3 


i 3^- 


B to K s(] (c) 


3. K Kt to K 2 


3-'. 


Kt takes B 


4. P to K Kt 3 


33- 


Kt to B 5 


5. P takes P 


34. 


R to R sq 


6. B to Kt 2 


35- 


R takes Q 


7. Castles 


36. 


Kt takes K P 


8. P to Q 4 


37. 


P takes P 


9. Kt takes P 


38. 


B to Kt 3 


10. Q takes Kt 


39- 


B to K 5 (f ) 


1 1. P takes B 


40. 


KtoK4 


12. R to K sq 


41. 


B to B 4 


13. P takes Q 


42. 


B to K 5 


14. B to R 3 (a) 


43- 


Bto Q4 


15. R.toKs 


44. 


KtoB4 


16. Q R to K sq 


45- 


P to K Kt 5 


17. B toQ B 5 


46. 


K to Kt 3 . 


18. Bto QR3 


47. 


Kt takes B 


19. B to Q B 5 


48. 


P to Kt 6 


20. P to Q R 3 


49. 


P to Kt 7 


21. K to B sq 


50- 


K to Kt 4 


22. P to K R 4 


51- 


KtoBs 


23. B to R 3 


52. 


B to Q B 5 


24. B to Kt 2 


53- 


KtoB6 


25. P takes R ch 


54. 


Bto B8 


26. P to K B 4 


55. 


KtoB 7 


27. B to R 3 (b) 


56. 


K takes R 


28. P to K Kt 4 


57. 


B takes P 


29. P takes P ch 







White. 
Mr. Burn. 

30. P to K 6 

31. B to K 7 (d) 

32. P to B 6 
^^, P to B 7 

34. P to B 8 (Queens) 

35. B takes R 

36. P takes P (e) 

37. B to K R 6' 

38. P to B 3 

39. K to K 2 

40. K to K 3 

41. R to Q sq 

42. R to Q 7 

43. B to Kt 7 ch 

44. B to Q 4 

45. R to B 7 ch 

46. R to B sq 

47. K takes Kt 

48. K to K 5 (g) 

49. R to K sq 

50. K to Q 4 

51. R to Q Kt sq 

52. R to K Kt sq 

53. K to B 5 

54. P to B 4 

55. R takes P 

56. P takes P 
Resigns. 



(a) Mr. Bum has already contrived to obtain a slight advantage in the oi>ening. At this point, however, he should have played 
P to Q B 4, — as he declared on the conclusion of the game. 

(b) The combination on which White now enters, although exceedingly ingenious, is certainly, as the result shews, unsound. 

(c) If Black had now taken P with B, his adversary could only have drawn the game. 

(d) White we Micvc relied too confidently upon this move. It Is true it forces the exchange, nevertheless, that is almost 
always a costly luxury at the price of two pawns. 

(e) Wc think B takes P would have been better play ; but it is to be obser\'ed that the move in the text keeps Black's passed 
Pawn upon a file, the Queening square of which is not commanded by his Bishop. 

(f) The best move. Yrom this point to the end Black plays with great judgment. 

(g) It was suggested afterwards that White could have obtained a draw by playing at this point — K to K 3* 



1 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. XXV. — By R. B. Wormald. 

BLACK. 






/• » J,.,/ 



////.. 



f.fiit 



4 * 
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i 



V-^^^iiy-rf^vi-z^i 
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..d 



y ; • - a 



■■'/•%■", 



,.,,f.iA 



ii i^ 



r?sf i 












j/,/4,,„'yi/ ^-i 



M/. .,,/ . .,. 



A 



■^/,„ 



I. 



, /« , . ^/"^ 



it 

.,., ''^<y///.^>iy.y.'y/.^ ,.r-^j^'-^''-''""''^:rv '''- 



•il< 



I 



I '•'* f •, 



fjjyft.'t 



'<i//y,,.,.....Ji 



y^^ '■ 



J^-i>-. 



iv 



^-_ 



WHITE. 



"White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. XXVI.— By V. N. Portilla. 

BLACK. 



•V 




V r 



/ 



I 






* V • 






I J 



af*. *-f.. .4. 






«>^^ /A ..:/, 
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•/ - ■ ■ '. 



'.'/'# '/ V ' •' '*' 



'/ 
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f 

>>/•// /y^* /i-^-/ 



x^'i 
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•.*>^#» tt/'^tf^^^,. 






.fe^,; 



>*•*'•>*/ .•/ 



I 



•/V* •/ » r/ ^ 









i 



wJ^^/^/..^.-/. 



WHITE. 



White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. XXVIL— By T. Smith. 

"BLACK. 



■ 'V'/y /,% 






yf/'/' 'f^ 




^ 

V 
V 






fa 



W/y'.y.y' 







iXV^V* *^v\* 



\ 
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vy^/Vy-^y'.^^ 
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5 • //■ . ^ 



5^ 
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^ 
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^ 



y /, V 
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J 






5^ 



i 



' — '■•"^•rf/ff 



%. 



4 «-/ /r ^/ 



i 



^/ty./Jr.tt.A 






J^ 

^z^./^- 



y. 






""/f"//y 



'<y ' ' 

Y///yy//y../-.yt 



I 



'/././y.,/f/y....'' 



S^s^^ 






,^f»»m»^f "^'^Z 



<fyy..,/y,.,..,' 









V//,yy.,j.y-..> 



:/.,/> 



'< y/,/ 






'y y 






^■J^ 



&^y.'y.. 



./. '''. 




r-^'f^/y/yyv^ 



'yA(yy/, ,-,,.*t 



WHITE. 



White to play and mate in five moves. 



Problem No. XXVIIL— By B. Horwitz. 

BLACK. 



/a 



I 






'y /- 4/'»yy4M^ 



V/y^..„ 






Vk.yyyyyyt,,y.^ 



'/^,./,//jt. 
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f^t y* * tt' 
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J 
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• y . /..•/ 



■»f*^0 ^ "^*>" 



L..:j 



"•'5/-" 



, '',..,, yy.. 



..„..,/"^'y"''- ' " 



■y . 

'</yt/,.yj, ,. 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 



No. XVIL 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. k to Q B 5 ch X. Anything 

B. Mat«s accordingly 



109 



No. XVIIL 

WHITE. CLACIC. 

X. B to Q 8 X. P to Kt 5 

s. B to B 7 9. Anything 

Mates in two moves 



No. XIX. 



WHITE, 

X. R to Q B 7 
a. R to Q B 2 

3. B to Kt 5 

4. Kt mates 



BLACIC. 

X. B takes Rbest 
s. Pukes R 
3. Anything 



No. XX. 



WHITE. 

X. Kt to B 5 ch 

2. B takes B ch 

3. KtoKt6 

4. P takes P 

5. PtoKt6 

6. P to Kt 7 

7. Kt to K 7 ch' 

8. Kt to B 8 

Q. Kt takes B and 



BLACK. 

X. K to R 2 bext 

2. K takes B 

3. P to Kt 4 best 
4- P to B 5 best 

5. B to B 4 best 

6. BtoRa 

7. K to B sq 

8. PtoB6 
wins 
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WHIST. 

A. and B. play against X. and Z. A. leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the 



V HAND No. 16.^^ 

Pbycd al ihc Wcstaiin»cr ChEst Oub, 
Oclobtr IS, lijo, 
1 Hand.— D A, Kv. ,0, g, s, i; C is, a; H Ql 
S A, Q, 6. ,, 



O 



led card is the next 
V-'HAND No. 17. 

A'J HABD.-C Ki, Q, 



Sip" 



t up C g. Scorfr^Love ^ 



» 


HAND No. 


tS. 


B'l Has 


>--CQ,9,3,=; D 

H 6. 4. 3. ^ 
lIL Cubs [rumps. 


Zlur 



id bol. ir he had 



NoTKS.— 1. ZisiwkwMdlypl.iMd. He [Md^ C(WT_...^. ^- - 

knows the number at Spader remaining in each h.ind, And hii very careful mbKcqueni din 

is very food. Huitf often da aimilar puiitiuns occutj and how ikeldom are ihey availed q( 

HAND No. 18. 

NoTKK.— ;. X> lead illowi one hand 10 aamf and the other to discard. Iliii should 



:h is nut A's inlen1ir>n. K commencen a Blue Peler. 4^ X playi to fi^ce K. ; 

HAND No. 17. 

pla(» uiniL-wliit limidly. The lead of lniin]is would lurely be advisable here. t. B 
infill ■ubsequeni disarili ihow how useful hii linowledge is 10 him 11. A's play here 



Veil played ; one of the many 
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JOTTINGS. 



'J'hkre are few subjects more worthy of attention than Forcing. There are two kinds of force, — the intentional, 
and the accidental. In opening a suit you may find your partner void. This would be the force accidental. 
You did not know your partner had none of the suit, and, under such circumstances, when it comes to your 
partner's turn to play, he must use his reasoning faculties, and bear in mind that you had no intention to force. 
He will use his discretion, remembering that the fourth hand will probably win the trick, return the suit, and force 
the original third i)layer at any cost. The intentional force generally speaks for itself Your partner leads a 
losing card, of which you have shewn you have none. He can have but one object, and that is, that ypu 
should trump. There is, at times, a difficulty in ascertaining what your partner wants, as when he leads a suit 
of which you may have the best, or if you have not the best, then you have none. In this position it is best to 
trump ; but players are often very careless in placing their partners in this dilemma. If the leader has not the 
requisite strength to justify a force, he has played improperly; and as you cannot assume that your partner will 
deliberately force you without sufficient justification, you are bound to accept the force. The most common 
form in which this position occurs is when a suit is led out King Ace. On the second round, the leader's 
partner drops the Knave, and he may or may not have the Queen. In this position many people choose to 
assume the third player has the Queen, and, without any regard to their own strength in trumps, continue the 
suit, and they apj>ear utterly unconscious that in thus risking the force they are doing any harm. Yet this is 
a deliberate force. Such players say, " I did not mean to force ; I thought you had the Queen." But the risk 
should not be run. The suit should be changed, and if the original third player has the Queen, he will play it 
the first opportunity. Perhaps the most difficult form of a force is a 13th card. By the time a 13th card is 
played, you must have a tolerably good idea of the position of the cards, and where strength and weakness lie, 
and you ought to be able to judge of your partner's object in thus playing. To a bad player we would say, 
never play a 13th card; and if a very bad player is our. partner, and he leads a 13th card, we should generally 
pass it; but with good players the case is different. The T3th card is a weapon of offence and defence; of 
great value in the hands of those who know how to use it, but of great danger in incompetent hand.s. A 13th 
card is very much like a loaded gun ; useful in its place, but very dangerous in children's hands. The 13th 
card is led either to force the fourth hand, to place the lead in that hand, to make the fourth player lead up 
to a tenace ; or it is led to obtain a strong trump from the leader's partner, not the absolute best as some 
players seem to imagine, but a tnimp sufficiently high, either to win the trick or to force something valuable 
from the fourth hand. Par paraithvsc, let us say a word on the subject of the word best. There are players 
who, because the books say third hand play your best, therefore when they have an Ace and King put on Ace ; 
and, a fortiori, if they have Ace and Queen, do not finesse the Queen. This of course is an absurd reading, 
peculiar to the youngest female Whist players; but when the tyro is told that on a 13th card he is to put on his 
best trump, he does not see that the word best is now used with the same meaning as before. 

The Whist player's mind is a peculiar one. No proposition, no nile, no law can be stated to which he 
will not take exception. The most obvious meaning is sure to be i)erverted, and to hear Whist players argue 
one would imagine the writers on Whist use their language, not for expressing their true meaning, but to conceal 
their ideas. Until we attempted to understand Whist, and came in contact with the points that commonly 
arise at the Whist table, we never could understand the object of sennons. The preacher takes for his text 
sometimes a passage that neither he nor any body else can understand, and he preaches until he and his hearers 
are more mystified than ever ; but generally, except the preacher gets on some crotchet about High Church or 
LowJChurch, or the scarlet lady, about which every one is legally justified in going mad, now-a-days, they preach 
on plain subjects, and they give for their texts, " Thou shalt not steal," a subject about which, except as applied 
to literary matter, every one ought to understand without much teaching ; but the parson knows that if he does 
not continually preach, and point out what is theft, some one or other will find out a w^ay of obtaining his 
neighbour's goods without his consent, and which, by some process of reasoning, the ultra-professing religious 
man will make out, to his own satisfaction, not to be theft. And so with Uliist players ; tell them that such a 
thing is unfair, and such a thing is contrary to etiquette, and they will find something else so closely allied to 
the condemned article, that no " fellar " on earth can see the difference between the genuine and spurious 
robbery. But, to return to our subject. 

The position of the cards being known, it is constantly seen that by placing the lead in the fourth 
player's hand a game can be saved or won ; and the object of the lead of a 13th card should be as evident to the 
third player as to the leader. It follows that the second player can generally defeat this by tmmping ; and 
if the object is known to the second player, as it is to the first and third, the attempt to place the lead in the 
fourth player's hand, except at the expense of the third player's best tnimp, will fail. If the third player is 
unable to see his partner's object in leading a 13th card, and the leader is of average strength, always play 
the best trump. When it is clear that the King cards in trumps are on one side, and if tmmi)s be led they 
must fall together, a 13th card is frequently led to make the honors separately. Here, again, the object of the 
lead, should be apparent to the third player as to the leader. 

One of the most difficult positions that arises is, — when you are known to be void in a suit. Your 
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partner leads the second best of a suit. The most common position arises in the lead of A, Q, Kv and 
others. It is scarcely necessary to observe it can hardly ever be right to trump your partner's Queen. His 
object is to clear the suit ; and if you trump the Queen, the King is still held up, and your partner's suit is 
not cleared. But you may have the second and third best, and you may have to lead this suit If you want 
your partner to trump, do not lead the second best, but the third best This is a little point that many good 
players appear to forget In leading the second best, your partner is necessarily in a difficulty ; he does 
not know whether you want the best played to make the third, or whether you wish him to trump; in this 
position, therefore, do not put him in this dilemma. It will occur often enough that the second best is your 
only one, and if you lead it your partner is certain, if you have attended to this point, and you are a careful player, 
that you want him to trump. Attention to litde matters simplify the game very much ; and as you desire, if 
you are one of the modern school, to make the game easy and comprehensible to your partner, keeping these 
points present to your mind will prevent confusion and annoyance. To play well requires a cool head. It is 
necessary to read, that is, to follow the hand with intelligence ; and if your partner gets flurried, and thrown 
out by a little difficulty like the one on which we are speaking, the difficulty is of your making, and the con- 
sequence must be on your head. We don't believe there is any royal road to knowledge ; but we do believe 
that a good master will always simplify matters for his pupil or partner, so as to avoid all kinds of complications 
that in the nature of things can be avoided. There is a position referred to by Hoyle, to which we have not 
referred. It is when your partner leads a card, and is ignorant that you are void. The second hand trumps. 
If you, third hand, have four trumps to an honor, or even to a 10, with a good suit and a losing card, throw 
away the losing card ; do not over trump. It is a point difficult of application, but it sometimes occurs, and 
may be acted upon with success if done judiciously. Of course, the case assumes the force is not an 
intentional force, and the reasoning on which it is founded is, that you are not to sacrifice your whole hand for 
the sake of one trick. On the case assumed you have a fair chance of success in bringing in your long suit 
Take away your fourth trump, and your chance has gone. In addition, by this method of play, you have told 
your partner your suit, and you have told him also that you have four trumps, and this information should be 
worth the trick. Remember, too, the case assumes that the occurrence takes place early in the hand ; and 
in the suit led your partner is, to some extent, safe. 

We must remember, however, that Hoyle wrote on Long Whist, and we fancy the tactics here re- 
commended must have referred to the time when the game was young, — probably love all. According to our 
experience, it seldom answers to refuse to trump, and therefore to over-trump early in the hand. We cannot 
say it should never be done, but in the large majority of instances, when playing against good players, we have 
refused the force, thinking at the time we should gain by so doing we have failed to realise the advantage 
we had anticipated. Sometimes the position of your adversary's cards being known to you, it may happen 
that it is advisable to pass a trick in trumps, as the following example will shew : We knew that our 
partner led his only trump, and we knew also that the two best trumps were over us. The card led was 
the seven, second hand put on the eight, we had the Kv and six ; we wanted one trick to save the game ; 
if we put on the Kv we knew the last player would win the Kv and draw our last trump ; but by passing 
the eight, there was a chance that our opponent would give his partner credit for the Kv, and let us make 
the Kv. This sort of case can only arise where you know the position of the cards and your adversary does 
not It is a ruse, like all other ruses, to be used only with judgment, and will seldom succeed except 
against moderately bad players. A real bad player can never be taken in by any card you play, for he 
knows nothing about your cards, and your manoeuvres to blind him are thrown away, because he cannot see. 

There are times when it is advisable to refuse a force. We do not mean an intentional force on the 
part of our partner. To refuse this can never be justified unless you insure a particular score, or game, 
from your own hand. You refuse a force of an adversary when by so doing you can gain two tricks; you refuse 
sometimes to exhibit strength, in which event the refusal is equivalent to a demand of trumps. We refiise 
sometimes when we have a reasonable chance of getting in and drawing the last trump to bring in our suit 
and there are instances when we must refuse because to get the lead is destruction ; some people refuse for no 
earthly reason that the human mind can imagine, as in the following case that occurred in actual play during 
the past week : — 



A's Hand— D Kg, Q, Kv, 10, 9» 3; S Q, 7, 4; H 10, 9, 2; C Ace 
X's Hand— D Ace, 6, 5, 2 ; C Kg, 5, 4, 3; H Ace, Q, 3; S 5, 2 



B's Hand— D 8, 7 ; C 9, 8, 6, 2 ; S Kv, 8, 6, 5 ; H Kv, 6 4 

Z had the rest of the cards. 



A's first lead was a Diamond, won by X, who led Clubs, won by A, who then led Diamonds, trumped 
by Z. Z led out two round of trumps, and then returned his partner's lead of Clubs, trumped by A. A 
followed with four Diamonds, none of which Z would trump. B had the opportunity of discarding at pleasure 
and ultimately must make one trump. The game was lost, simply because Z would not part with the best trump. 

We set out this hand, not because there is anything in it, but to show the point that men will lose a 
game rather than give up a crotchet ; to shew, again, how idiotically some people can play, when the most 
ordinary observation would shew that no good can come from the tactics pursued. It is with a pang we part 
with our best trump ; but there are certain operations that must be undergone, and it is better to get them 
over as soon as possible. Anyone, except a baby at the game, could have counted the Diamonds and known 
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how many A had left, and if cards were not played without the least regard to the evidence of the senses, no 
man coald have gone on passing the Diamonds. This extreme case we hope will never occur to our readers ; 
but the moral of the case does not lie in this, but on the chance that the player with the long suit may not be 
able ever to get in for his suit, and this is a point that weak players never seem to bear in mind, and we may 
suggest that it is a difficult operation to get in to bring in long suits ; and as another fact, scarcely ever recognised, 
that it is more difficult to get in twice. To a bad player, having the best trump, who desires to know when 
he should pass a winning trick, we say, " Never ;" to the moderate player we repeat the advice, unless he has 
an accurate knowledge of the position of all the cards ; to the good player we say nothing, because he will be 
guided by circumstances ; but to the duffer we say, " If you play with a good player, and he ever presumes to 
pass a trick, give him credit that he has a reason for it, and do not grumble because the result does not turn 
out as you desire." 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEMS. 



By F. H. Lewis. 



No. XII. 
A's Hand.— S Kg, 6, 2 ; H 6, 4 ; C Q, 10, 4. 
X's Hand.— D 5, 2 ; S 5 ; C Kv, 9 ; H Q, Kv, 3. 
B's Hand.— D 10 ; S A, 4 ; H A, Kg, 10, 8 ; C 5. 
Z's Hand.— D 3 ; S Q, 7, 3 ; H 9, 7, 5, 2. 
D Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make 7 tricks. 



No. XIII. 
A*s Hand.— H A, Kg, Kv, 3 ; S Q ; D Q, 3 ; C 3, 
X's Hand.— H 10, 7 ; S 9, 8, 7 ; D 6, 5 ; C 9. 
B's Hand.— S 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 ; D A, Kg ; C Kv. 
Z's Hand. — H Q, 8, 4, 2 ; S 10 ; D 4, 2 ; C 10. 
C Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make 7 tricks. 



No. XIV. 



A's Hand— S Kg, Kv, 9,8, 2; H A,Q, Kv, 9, 2; D Q, 9; C9. 
X'sHand-S 7, 6, 4, 3; H Kg, 3; D Kg, 8, 3; C Kg, 10, 



B's Hani>-3 a, 5 ; H S ; C a, Q, 7, 6, 4, 3 ; D a, 5, 4, 2. 

Z's Hand— S Q, 10; H 10, 8, 7, 6, 4; C Kv, 2 ; D Kv,io, 

7,6. 



Spades trump. A to lead, and A and B to make all thirteen tricks. 



CARDS. 

The names of De La Rue and Cards are so intimately associated in the minds of the public that it would be 
impossible to speak of the one without the other. De La Rue being the embodiment of Card makers, it 
becomes us to place them in the van in our annual review of Cards. For some years past De La Rue have 
not only been regarded as the chief Card makers, but as the Firm possessed of more taste than any other. 
We look, therefore, with considerable interest to their productions to find a new idea — a new beauty in form or 
combination. The prettiest Cards of their present manufacture are the Indian Jonquil (207), Crocus (234), 
Sweet Pea (220), Fuschia (219), White Rose (195), and the Cotton Plant (871). In those houses where the 
ladies reign supreme (and where do they not) we shall expect to see these the favourites for the year. We do 
not think these are new patterns. If our memory serves us right, the Chinese Flower, the Indian Shawl, the 
Indian Feather, and the Persian Diamond are new. Neither of these, to our fancy, look well by day-light 
They all look well by candle-light As Cards are bought by day-light, we do not anticipate these patterns 
will be sufficiently appreciated. We never saw an Indian shawl of the pattern or colour of the Indian 
Cards, but that is our misfortune. All these are drawing-room Cards, except the Chinese flower, which 
so far as our eye can judge would do for Club play. The Black and Gold Cards are not equal to 
Goodall's. The Geranium is hideous ; so also is the Wallflower. The Gold Moguls are all of small patterns, 
neat and plain, and the colouring is remarkably good, and for elegance of design there is no doubt De la Rue 
and Co. stand first amongst Card makers. Their tinted Club Cards are much improved, and they rank 
in our opinion second-best Any person desiring to choose a Card must be fastidious indeed not to find a 
pattern to suit his taste. The faults in the make of the Cards are, that they scratch more readily than 
others, and they are too thick; and their good qualities, besides beauty, are, that they are pleasant to the touch, 
and they deal with comfort 

Messrs. Hunt's are the Cards with which we have most frequently played during the past year. They are 
very durable, and rank first, as regards quality, amongst all the Cards. They do not split, or bend, or break at 
the comers, or commit any other enormity. The tinted Club Cards are the best of all the tinted Cards, and 
they deal with ease and comfort, — a point to which Messrs. Hunt and De La Rue alone seem to liave turned 
their attention. The tinted Card naturally would be the Club Card everywhere, and it is only because they are 
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imperfectly made that they are not universally adopted. The ftuilt of Messrs. Hunt's Cards is, that they are 
more expensive than others, and hence it is only the connoisseurs and gamblers that buy the Cards. The one 
because they like the best article that can l)e got, and the other because the less defects in the manufacture 
the less chance of an advantage being taken by the unscrupulous. Jn looking through the patterns of this 
year, we miss many of the Floral jjattern, and all the birds but one ; but then we have plenty of new ones. 
The first is called the Cla.ssic, and is designed by Mr. I>eighton, the eminent Artist. This is a stej) in the 
right direction. If Mr. T.eighton will take the trouble to study the sul)ject, we shall certainly have better 
designs, and better colouring. Wc cannot say we (luite approve this Classic pattern ; it is too stifl", but it is 
very neat. To our fancy Messrs. Hunt's artists use too much yellow in their colouring. 'J'he Roman pattern 
is taken from a piece of tessellated pavement found in Bucklersbury. 'I'he colouring is better than any 
other Card we have seen, and the design is remarkable. In this age of fancied -progress it is some- 
what strange to find better designs and better colouring produced by the ancients than ourselves ; but so it is. 
'I'he Persian Vase we should scarcely have had if Messrs. Hunt had done us the honour to read our la-st year's 
article, and the same remark api)lies to number 60. 'Hie Oxford, Cambridge, and Christ Church Arms are 
very good of their sort ; we also like the Nabob and Japanese: but for Club purposes it is scarcely necessary 
to add the speckled, and speckled gold, and the tinted Cards are the nearest to perfection of any Cards that are 
made. Number 56 is a good useful Card which we can recommend. 

We have hitherto done Messrs. Joseph Reynolds and Sons an injustice in assuming that their patterns were 
very limited in number. The patterns for the j)resent season are, at any rate, sufficiently numerous, but we find 
the same fault with them that we have hitherto done. 'I'his consists in a want of taste. It has fallen to our 
lot, as we dare say it has to many of our readers, to furnish a house, or perhai)s to buy a chandelier. We have 
gone to a large shop, and seen what ai)i>eured to us very nice fiu-niture and very elegant chandeliers, but when 
we got the goods home they were always too lai'ge for the room. The chandelier was the same chandelier that 
looked so elegant in the big shop, but when it got home, in our modest apartment it looked hideous. This is 
the defect in Messrs. Reynolds' taste. They take a chr>'santhenium, and have it drawn with pre-Raphaelite 
precision, and they think because the flower is perfectly drawn (as it is), therefore the Card must be a beautiful 
Card If this were so, there is no reason why a rhinoceros drawn life size should not make a handsome design, 
but we fancy the Card would be an inconvenient size. Messrs. Reynolds manufacture plenty of plain, good 
useful patterns. Their Cards deal well. Their chief defect is caused by the use of inferior paste. The 
consequence of this is that the Cards split, and we may add they are more carelessly put into packs than 
any other maker's. Messrs. Reynolds supply cards of the Mogul quality cheaper than any of the other prin- 
cipal makers. Our old friend, " Keep your temper," has, we are sorry to say, faded away. We suppose 
Messrs. Reynolds found it utterly useless to try to prevent the Card players losing their temper, and we are sorry 
to say we are obliged to agree with them. . The prettiest of their make are the Gladiolus, Azalea, Calceolarius, 
Mulberry, Strawberry and Cherry ; and the first, third and fourth of their, first page. The fifth and sixth are 
sticky. None of these six are good by daylight. 

Neither Messrs. Willis, Messrs. Bancks, nor Messrs. Goodall have sent us their new patterns, and we 
cannot therefore speak about them. We have heard that Messrs. Willis have brought out some very good 
pattern.s ; and the chief point in favor of Messrs. Goodall is, that they make their cards of the best materials, 
and a little thinner than either De la Rue or Hunt ; and the cards keep quite flat, no matter how much they 
are used. 



TO CARD SELLERS. 

Although the Cards supplied to the trade still retain the old wTapper, announcing that any person selling 
Cards without a licen.se will subject themselves to the penalty of ^20; for the infomiation of retailers we 
repeat that the Act imi)osing the license is repealed. The wrai)per retained by a pseudo-Liberal Government, 
on its usual cheese-paring policy, is simply to save about ;£"5, the value of their old wrappers. Rather than 
lose this sum the Government do not hesitate to lie in a good cause. Perhaps when such very high minded 
men as Mr. Gladstone say what is not true in print it is no longer a lie ! 

The same policy is followed by the Post Office, who, to get an occasional extra halfpenny out of us 
decline to register this periodical as a newspaper, because it does not contain " news." M'hen shall we sec 
the Treasury ruled by men educated elsewhere than at the Old Bailey? Surely the race must lie nearly 
extinct; or, have all the Old Riiley practitioners been engaged by the Crown? The Go.-ernment should 
be called, " The Penny Wise and Pound Foolish Government." Messrs. Gladstone and Lowe have one house 
between them, on w^hich they depend for existence. These wise men will not pay is and 6d in the ;^ioo for 
its insurance ; in other words, they will not risk eighteen pennyworth of their popularity to place their beloved 
country in a proper state of defence. 
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CALABRASELLA. 

Travelling in Italy, oblivious for the moment of the beauties of Nature and the works of art that surround us, 
one could never fail to be struck with the number of Priests in proportion to the population. Those great, fat, 
bull-necked men, with heavy jaws, smooth greasy faces, and bleary eyes, as they walked along the streets were to 
us an abomination ; they realized our idea of over-fed animals of the lowest type. But, see, those Priests enter 
a Cafe ; let us follow. They call for cards, and sit down to their national game. The glassy eyes become 
bright, and the dull countenances full of life. They are playing Calabrasella, which we mentioned last month, 
and which we now proceed to explain. 

In common with several Italian games, it is played with forty cards ; the eights, nines, and tens of a 
common pack being left out De la Rue and Co. supply packs adapted for the game. The value of the 
cards are as follows : three, two. Ace, and the others rank as at Whist The four is lowest ; the three highest 
Three persons play. The cards are cut ; the lowest card deals. The cards are dealt — according to Cavendish — 
two at a time, in regular rotation, beginning to the left Each player thus receives twelve cards ', and the four 
remainder form the stock. The first player then looks at his hand, and makes up his mind whether he will 
stand or not ; and if he elect not to stand, the second player decides whether he will stand or not ; and if he 
decline likewise, then the third player can stand. If all three refuse, the cards are thrown up, and the deal 
passes. If, on the other hand, the player elect to stand, as it generally seems right to do, he claims any three 
from his adversaries ; and if either of them has the three claimed he must give it up, and the single player 
must give a card in exchange. Cavendish does not say whether the card thus given is to be seen by the third 
player, but we assume he has not the right to see it If the single player has the four threes, he may, in like 
manner, claim a two. The single player then has a right to discard from one to four cards (he must discard 
one), and exchange them for a similar number in the stock. Having declared the number he will take in, the 
stock is exposed on the table, and the single player takes in the declared number, leaving in exchange, face 
doimwards, the cards thrown out, which, with the cards left, form a new stock. The stock is not again seen 
until the end of the hand. The single player is now opposed to the two others, who act as far as possible in 
concert, />. they each play to favour the odier, and to the detriment of the single player. It is not the object 
of the game to win tricks, except the last (the winning of which counts three, and has the further advantage of 
carrying the stock, and therefore anything countable therein), but to win the threes, twos. Aces, Kings, Queens 
and Knaves. The Aces count three, and are therefore of the greater imp>ortance. The other cards named 
count one : the total score is thus 35, When the whole hand is played, the winner of the last trick takes the 
stock and adds them to his own pack, and the contending parties then look through the cards to ascertain how 
many points his side has obtained. Whatever side has obtained the largest number of points wins the 
difference gained. Thus, if the single player has won 30, and the other two players five, the two players pay 
25 points each to the single player. If the position be reversed, and the two players have together obtained 
20 and the single player 15, the single player pays five to each of the two other players. 

llie game is in all respects a capital one, and the best that we have ever seen for three players. It is 
easily learnt ; it is full of life ; it has sufllicient of the gambling element, — luck ; and there is plenty of room 
for skill It is more easily learnt than Spoil Five ; there is a sufficient strain on the memory ; the same 
faculties that are necessary to make a good Whist player and a good Pi(iuet player are useful here. Observa- 
tion, quickness, perception, will all stand in good stead. There is the same chance of bringing in a long suit 
as at Whist ; the same necessity for cards of re entry, and for guards to the second best of a suit as at Piquet; 
and we have therefore all the elements of a good game. We have not stated, as is the fact, that there are no 
trumps, and no mis-deals ; that you must follow suit if you can, and the trick turned cannot be seen again. 
In playing the game you know the cards in your own hand : secondly, you know what three it is the single 
player has obtained. You judge from your own hand whether that three was called for to make a suit, or as 
a card of re-entry. Then again, you see four cards (the stock), and you know which of the cards the single 
player has taken, and what left ; and from these intimations you sunnise the adversaries' suit, and you will 
do all you can to protect that suit Then again, by your partner's discards you will soon know in which suit he is 
strong. When your partner has won, or is certain to win a trick, play your Aces and counting cards on to the 
trick. If your adversary is winning a trick, throw away your rubbish. Remember a two rather than an Ace. 
Try to win the last trick, because it not only counts three, but will probably contain counting cards. We 
have said enough, we trust, to induce our readers to look into the game. We cannot say Cavendish has given 
us much information on the subject, but we do not want to grumble. This is a minor evil compared to over- 
loading a game. He has brought to our notice the best game for three we have yet seen ; and, as it stands, 
any child can understand it ; and we hope that in the ensuing winter it will supersede that pest — Dummy ; that 
slowest of slow games — Besique ; and we really think with a good trial it would throw out Pool Piquet ; and we 
hope we may add three-handed Whist will be heard of no more. Perhaps we may properly suggest that unless 
you want to gamble, the points should be very moderate, for small stakes may run into money. The first hand 
we played, the elder hand "passed," and we (second hand) played single, and obtained the whole 35 points 
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Each player had therefore, according to Cavendish, to pay us 35 points each. In Italy, as hereinafter stated, 
we should have gained 70 from each. The next hand we were elder hand, and made 30. This was, of course, 
great luck ; but it will, perhaps, be a warning to beginners to bear in mind thaf 35 and 30 shillings lost in 
about ten minutes is rather extravagant Do not be afraid to begin with too low a denominator. We have 
not yet seen this score equalled, and may never do so ; but we have no sufficient statistics to judge what is 
likely to be an average j and averages after all are very little use. It is not the average that does harm, but 
it is the extreme cases that ruin the young gamblers. Speaking roughly, it seems to us that one penny points 
is about equal to one shilling points at Whist, and that the play would be about four rounds an hour. The 
game is played in rounds. Cavendish's laws are silent on the subject, but we think a player may ask his 
partner whether he has one of the suit led to prevent a revoke, — the penalty for which is heavy, viz., the non- 
offender can take nine points from his adversary, and add the nine to his own score. We have not explained 
that the elder hand leads, although he may have passed, i.e. although he has declined to play against the other two. 
When you become second player, and declare to stand, you must bear this point in mind in making your discard. 
What may be a very good discard with the lead may be a very bad discard as second player. With the lead your 
suit is determined, but second player you have to get in before your suit can be used» and you therefore have 
to look for more guards to your hand than you otherwise would. At first sight it would apjjear that if the 
elder hand passed, the second player would be in a better position because of the knowledge that one hand is 
weak. But except the second hand is very good, the third player is very strong, and one strong hand is better 
than two indifferent hands, and the question of the lead is so important that it appears to us it requires a better 
hand to stand second than first. If the second hand passes, and the third hand stands, he would have a great 
advantage because he is last player, and is therefore led up to. The first difficulty is to realize the fact that to 
obtain a trick (except the last) in itself is no benefit. It is the contents of the trick you must consider. Tlie 
rule for playing through the strong, and up to the weak, is as important here as at Dmnmy. To lead out winning 
cards of suits of which your partner has none is of great importance to enable your partner to throw away his 
Aces on your tricks. 

In the game, as played in Italy, if either side \vins the whole 35 points the losing side pays double. Tlie 
cards are there dealt in fours, and we have the authority of A Story in " Rota di Roma " for the following : — 

**The firsthand in every trick has the right, in playing his card, to strike it on the table, and tlius to indicate to his partner that 
he wishes him to return the lead ; or to drag it along the table to indicate the opposite." v 

The language is not very clear, but perhaps this is the idea pervading the minds of some of the old Whist 
players who bring down their cards with emphasis. The rule if understood is of course fair. If not, so to play 
would be cheating. Another point omitted by Cavendish is, that if the single player takes in a card before he 
has discarded he loses the game. Before sitting down to play, it would be best to decide to play by Cavendish's 
rules or vice versa. One set of laws is sufficient, and Cavendish's laws are written with clearness and precision, 
and we can recommend them with confidence to our readers. 



A GROWL AFTER WHITE'S CROQUET PARTY, 

22nd July 1868. 



A PLAGUE on you, White, 

*Tisn»t fair ! 'tisn't right 

To keep a poor fellow awake all the night, 

When others have found how to lay 'cm ! 
1 slept not a wink ; 
I only could think — 
The stars were all Croquet Balls, learning to blink, 

And it puzzled my head how to play 'em. 

There were three in a row, 

(What they call 'em don't know). 

But they looked jolly dogs as I sat down below. 

And wished for a mallet to whack 'em ; 
Just think how they'd race. 
When spinning through space. 
And roqueting comets and moons out of place ! 

'Twould be more than a joke should one crack 'em. 
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Cloud-skirts, soft and fleet, 

(Did they hide Angels' feet?) 

Would give special star a cunning retreat, — 

Like ball slyly hidden from danger ; 
Which, when the turn's past. 
No more is o'ercast. 
But flies toward its victim so merrily fast. 

Little sure-hitting, unwelcome stranger ! 

The clock of the tower 

Rang hour after hour. 

And I, still compelled by a slumberless power, 

Cursed folly you hooked with temptation ! 
I wish your next game 
Would serve you the same. 
And give you the penance as well as the blame, — 

You'd respect them one's nerves' irritation. 

RoBT, B. Holt. 
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CROQUET. 



The dead time of the year for Croquet has arrived, not at all too soon. The game has, perhaps, been carried on 
a little too long to please those who are not sufficiently warmed by enthusiasm to think it great fun to go on 
playing in wet grass, just crisped over by a nipping frost. Ne quid nimis is an excellent motto, and the All 
England Club have, we think, wisely observed it in postponing their Autumn Meeting till the Spring of next 
year. The National Club, which without being the most self-asserting is probably the most leading Club in 
England, ended their season many weeks back, with the contest for the Championship, in which Mr. Law so 
brilliantly defeated Mr. Whitmore, after that gentleman had won from Mr. Peel the laurels of the Wimbledon 
Contest. The latest event has been the meeting of the Sussex County Club, in whicJi Major Lane came off 
victorious, Mr. Lillie, of the N.C.C., being amongst the defeated. This is, we believe, the first instance in 
which the A.E.C.C. has been successful against its formidable rival, the N.C.C. The latter Club has won almost 
all the honours of the year, the principal prizes at open meetings having been borne oflf by Mr. Law, Mr, Peel, 
^Mr. Wliitmore, Mr. Elsmie, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Baker and Mr. Macfie. All these gentlemen belong to the 
leading Club, and the first five are, as we see by the printed rules, members of the committee. 

The season having come to a close, players naturally turn to the important question of the revision of the 
Laws. On this subject there appears a long letter in our contemporary. The Fidd^ with the signature of 
Mr. I^uxmore, and a note by the Editor, evidently of the pugnacious order. Our readers may recollect seeing 
a very sharp letter in our last impression, by " Latakia," who very boldly accuses the great sporting journal of 
being " the most one-sided, as well as the most quarrelsome paper goii)g." Judging by the note we have 
alluded to, the Editor of The Field seems determined to keep up the character, he has been given, and it can 
hardly be denied that the art of bringing up old grievances, and rubbing up old sores, has never been carried 
to a higher perfection than by our able contemporary. We must take the liberty of criticising the letter of 
Mr. Luxmore, because the work of the Conference is one of great importance to the future of Croquet We 
notice first that Mr. Luxmore claims credit for having first suggested the necessity of bringing the Clubs 
together for the purpose of making a code ; but, referring to the pages of Land attd Water and The Field, we 
find that the suggestion was made in the first instance by the N.C.C, and afterwards acceded to by Ihe 
A.E.C.C., and Mr. Luxmore's letters merely came after, as criticisms of the proposal. We cannot permit 
Mr. Luxmore to deprive the Clubs of their due merit, however unimportant the matter may seem. What 
Mr. Luxmore's letter further says is, that the Country Clubs cannot come up from such a distance this year. 
Why not ? If they came up twice last year, why should they not once this ? If we remember rightly, there 
were upwards of thirty gentlemen present on both occasions last year \ quite a sufficient number to ensure a 
set of rules in accordance with the general views of the country. The next proposal is that a committee of 
five should be appointed, who should communicate with the Coimtry Clubs, and thus settle the business. 
Mr. Luxmore does not seem to see that there is no power to appoint them, except the Conference itself. We 
wish to avoid all the evils which would arise from any jealous feeling that may exist between the A.E.C.C. 
and the N.C.C, especially considering the pugnacious character of the paper, which is (we had almost said 
unfortunately) the recognised journal of the former Club, and it is only by the exercise of the superior authority of 
the Conference that this jealousy can be prevented from doing harm. There could be no doubt as to the names 
of at least four of the gentlemen who, if such a committee were formed, should be placed upon it — ^viz., Mr. Law, 
Mr. Peel, Mr. Riky and Mr. Whitmore — ^but is it to be supposed that every one would be contented with this 
arrangement ? It is clearly not feasible. AVhat, then, is the proposal of The Field — the counter proposition to 
Mr. Luxmore's ? Why it is simply that the principal writer of that paper, Mr. Riky, should be made sole 
arbiter in the matter. A very modest proposal. Not that we wish in any way to cast a slur on Mr. Riky's 
impartiality, much less on his ability ; but the fact that he is proposed by The Field, and is a writer in that 
paper, appears to us to be tolerably conclusive. Writers naturally have a penchant towards the views of those 
papers to which they contribute, or send letters. But another and more substantial objection is, that the 
revision of the laws by one single individual would render a certain distrust of the laws inevitable. 

We cannot pass the question over without taking notice of the rest of the note to Mr. Luxmore's letter. 
" A Committee," says the editor, " was appointed last year to do the work suggested by Mr. Luxmore, and 
after they had worked for more than a month, the result of their labours was throwTi over by a second 
conference specially packed for that purpose." Our readers will see that our remarks have not been too 
severe. If The Field can possibly resuscitate an old quarrel that should long since have been laid at rest, it 
will infallibly do so. The conclusion of the note is in the same strain : " So long as such unworthy and 
unscrupulous proceedings are allowed by country clubs, the game will have difficulties to meet for which it is 
not responsible." Very complimentary all this to the country clubs ! They allowed themselves to be " packed " 
(it is not said who by) for the purpose of overthrowing what The Field would induce us to think was a first-rate 
set of laws, and they sanctioned by their meeting and by their votes " proceedings " at once " unworthy and 
unscrupulous." This nXust be written, we suppose, to please and conciliate the twenty or thirty secretaries who 
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met on the occasion. This must be the " encourager les autres " policy. We must say that the word "unscrupulous," 
from the pen of our contemporary, at first e^^cited a smile. We ar^ aware that the Editor, whilst he abuses othere, 
has, at all times, given himself the character of a thoroughly impartial and, in every way, disinterested man. 
We are forcibly reminded of Mr. Fielding's description of one of the habits of his hero, Jonathan Wild. 
" Mr. Wild," says Fielding, " had the word * honor ' always in his mouth." We cannot always take men at 
their own estimate when they are always praising themselves ; nor can we always accept their opinions of 
others, when the course of their opinion is almost invariably — abuse. 

Since writing the above, a second proposition has been made in TIte Fields by D. J. (whoever that in- 
dividual may be), that a committee should be formed of five gentlemen of the N.C.C. and five of the A.RC.C. to 
undertake the revision of the established laws of Croquet We really do not know how inany writers have not 
come forward making propositions of this sort without the slightest reference to the rights or the wishes of the 
Conference itself. We cannot two strongly repeat that there is no power whatever in any Club or Clubs, and 
certainly not in any individual, to appoint any committee, or any arbiter to alter the existing code. The 
power rests alone in the Conference generally, to whom the property of the code belongs. This property is 
held in trust by the two Clubs, but they are not possessed of any right to alter or revise the code without the 
full consent of the Secretaries of country Clubs. Any single member of the general body, that is to say, 
any member of the committees of the two principal Clubs, or the Secretary of any country Club could object 
to, and, we imagine, prevent any alteration of the code except such as might be made by the Conference 
itself. We trust, therefore, that we shall hear no more of wild and ignorant schemes as to the appointment 
of committees or arbiters ; and we trust that the National Club, to whom the privilege by precedent belongs 
of calling the Conference together, will settle the matter by issuing the due notices, and fixing with the 
A.E.C.C. the time of the meeting ; if the calling together of so large a body is thought inconvenient for the 
future, it will be in the power of the Conference to appoint a standing committee, or to delegate its own 
powers in any way it may think fit But such a measure can only, as matters now stand, be taken by the 
Conference itself. 

As for the proposition, alluded to above, to have the laws revised by a single individual, to be appointed 
by The Fields that of course is a mere journalistic attempt to get the power of the Conference transferred 
to the hands of the Paper, and must necessarily fail. It is of great importance that the code should retain its 
authority, and that can only be done by the Conference retaining, and jealously guarding, its power and right of 
Revision, 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Our prophetic utterances of last month have been fulfilled sooner than we anticipated. We stated our con- 
viction that the novelties of the season, besides being bad plays in themselves, had not even the elements of 
pecuniary success. And they have all disappeared, with the exception of Amy Robsart Handsome is thai 
Handsome doeSy and the emancipated Mr. Compton, have yielded to Little EnCly ; the Rapparee has given place 
to Peep dDay and The Great City^ of which more hereafter \ and Innisf alien is no more, having expired, partly 
from inherent weakness, partly from the severe illness of its author and producer. That Amy Robsart is a 
triumphant success we are told, not only by a string of advertisements a column long but also by the author 
himself, who ingeniously manages to convey this information in a letter to the Daily Telegraph. We are quite 
content to admit its success, provided that its claims as a spectacular exhibition are alone asserted, and no 
reference is made to good writing or good acting. These have no part whatever in the play, and it is therefore 
the more to be regretted that the critics should, unwittingly we trust, allow their hasty and ill-considered praises to 
be turned into printed puffs for the entrapping of those provincial or casual playgoers who now fill Drury Lane. 
By all means let us have spectacle and ballet combined if an audience, or rather spectators, can be found for it, 
though we might suggest that it could be better done than is the case at Drury Lane ; but let it be clearly 
understood that no effort is made to please the intellect or true dramatic taste. 

Amidst the dramatic doings of the month, two things alone call for any serious notice, one being the 
production of Femande^ in an English form, at the St James's Theatre, and the other the desperate, and we 
hope and believe, unavailing attempt to force rabid sensationalism down the throat of the British public 

The production of a *' revised " translation of Femande is interesting, both from the nature of the play 
itself, and from the acting, truly magnificent, of Mrs. Herman Vezin. That the management should have 
brought out Sardou's play in such a manner as to make the author's motives obscure is, perhaps, to be 
regretted ; but having brought it out at all, we do not see that they could have treated it in any other way. 
Sardou, himself, was obliged to tone down the incidents of Diderot's novel, from which he took his play, but, 
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even as he has made it, it is not a play for a mixed assemblage of either English or French people. This 
being the case, we confess to an utter amazement at the opinions put forth by the critics. Surely a critic ought 
to be, as the derivation of his name imports, a judge ; that is, a person holding and giving utterance to 
impartial views. But our critics, one and all, take up the side contrary to the public, and abuse unmeasuredly 
this long-suffering beast, because the immorality has been weeded out of the play. Amidst much reviling, the 
old allusions to " insular prejudices " and " national prudishness " are freely advanced ; and, reducing the whole 
qu :stion to a nutshell, we arrive at the conclusion that the British public is to blame, because the sacred few 
lost an evening's enjoyment We can quite believe that the "distinguished" audience which assembles in the 
sta Is and boxes on first nights, and which mainly consists of literary and dramatic lights and their suiie^ would 
be much more gratified to hear Sardou's play as it was written, and others of the same kidney, than to have a 
dull element of morality introduced. But when we consider that they only come on first nights, and as a rule 
do not pay for their seats, it would be hardly profitable for managers to consult their peculiarities. At the same 
time these gentry should recollect that there are two kinds of British public — ^that ignorant and vulgar type 
which bases its opinions on the verdict of the daily and weekly critics, and also another type which likes to 
judge for itself, and objects to be abused in the so-called interests of art Having said thus much, we are 
bound to admit that the play becomes somewhat obscure by the rigid revision it has undergone. By making 
Clotilde a model of propriety, the adapter causes her deep revenge to be unintelligible ; and by converting 
Femande into an innocent girl, he makes Andre, who has been an ass all through the play, to become also a 
prig at the end. But all these blemishes will be forgotten and condoned by the spectator in witnessing the perfect 
acting of Mrs. Vezin. The conscientious playgoer, who has, in the pursuit of his favourite enjoyment, for many 
years been wearied, bored and disgusted by imperfect delineation of female character, will find his reward in 
Mrs. Vezin's impersonation of Clotilde. There is absolutely no fault to be found with it ; and the lady may, 
without hesitation, be put down as the best actress living in this line of the drama. Her acting in the second 
act cannot be described; it must be seen. In a lesser degree Mr. Farren and Mrs. John Wood are entitled to 
praise, and Mr. Brough made a meaningless character tolerable by his possession of that rare quality, repose. 
The character of Andre demands an exponent of the greatest ability, and therefore it is no discredit to 
Mr. Lin Rayne that he was not able to prevent himself from appearing weak and silly. 

If we were to judge from appearances, sensational drama, so-called, would seem to be flourishing in a 
greater degree than ever. Not only is Drury Lane its temple, and Mr. Chatterton its prophet, but the 
Princess's, the Adelphi, and the Holborn theatres are to be devoted to its sole worship. To this end 
Mr. Webster has taken unto himself a coadjutor in the management of the Princess's and Adelphi in the 
shape of Mr. Chatterton. The public stomach is to be filled with sensation ; and, as an initial dose, the Great 
City and the Peep 0* Day are administered at the Princess's in one night We are inclined to think that the 
dose will prove too strong ; and, looking at the fate of Mr. Vining, who gave everything that was possible in 
the way of scenery and sensational incidents, we do not believe that enthusiastic audiences will throng the 
theatre. At the Adelphi we cannot see that Messrs. Webster and Chatterton combined are any improvement on 
Mr. Webster single ; neither the scenery nor the company are much changed, and the only pleasant asso- 
ciations of the old management — the absence of fees and the introduction of pit stalls — are now abolished. 
After much parade and promise, the theatre opened with a performance of the Green Bushes, — ^which may, 
perhaps with truth, be called an ever-green play. For the sake of old associations some interest is felt in the 
performances of Madame Celeste ; but the attraction is not likely to last with a new public which has risen up 
and knows not Madame Celeste. In point of thoroughness, Messrs. Webster and Chatterton are beaten off the 
ground by Mr. Sefton Parry at the Holborn, and Mr. E. T. Smith at the Surrey Theatre, who, in the dramas oiThe 
Odds and Link by Link, cram into a small compass nearly all the sensational precedents of the last few years ; 
and yet we should imagine that there are few speculators in London who would give much for the managerial 
profits at either house. Although, therefore, we do not think, in spite of appearances, that the present run of 
sensation will last long, it is, undoubtedly, a loss to the real interests of the drama that three theatres like 
Drury Lane, the Princess's, and the Adelphi, should be held by such a degrading monopoly. It is extra- 
ordinary that managers should be as blind to the interest of their own pockets, as to that of the drama. With 
one or two exceptions, the best paying theatres in London are those that give the best form of entertainment 
The Adelphi, from its position and old reputation, might take up a leading position among theatres ; but, being 
cursed sometimes with an effete, at other times with a mere commercial policy of management, it is likely to 
sink very low indeed. 

The season may now be said to be in full swing. Some twenty theatres are inviting support, the 
exceptions in central London being Her Majesty's, and the ever unfortunate Lyceum. The Globe Theatre, 
which is likely to occupy the same position as the Lyceum amongst the smaller theatres, has been re-opened 
under the management of Miss AUeyne. Any possible chance of making the venture a success has been 
marred by an indifferent entertainment, and a weak company, scarcely one of whose members is known to 
fame. This is a species of speculation which we have always deplored. We should be rejoiced to hear that 
the affair had collapsed altogether, and our joy would not be qualified by any sentiment of pity, for the 
manager is not likely to suffer pecuniary loss. We do not wish to be stigmatised as insular — ^whatever that 
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may mean — or as prudish ; but surely it would be as well not to give public encouragement to short4ived 
ventures of this kind, the origins of which are perfectly well known to the gentlemen who write for the Press. 
There is, however, as we have said, plenty of good entertainment in Ix)ndon. The Shakesperian student 
may enjoy a night at the Queen's, or at Sadlers' Wells ; a perfect delineation of character may be seen at the 
St James', and a melo-drama of the right sort at the Olympic Good acting and modem comedy is still to be 
had at the Prince of Wales' and the Vaudeville, and the lover of old faces and old farces may visit the 
Haymarket. The latter theatre has also distinguished itself by the production of a short, bright, and witty 
sketch by Mr. Theyre Smith, the author of a Happy Pair, We wish this gentleman would write a comedy. 
I^iastly, another effort is being made to establish a respectable suburban theatre. The Belgravia or Sloane 
Square Theatre has been *' revised," and rebuilt by the same gentleman to whom we owe the Vaudeville, and is 
to be shortly opened with a comedy by Mr. Albery, in which, it is said. Miss Herbert will appear. The 
experiment is therefore to be tried under fair auspices, and should it fail, there will probably be an end to 
any attempts at the decentralisation of London theatres. 



•NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

J. L. — I. A player castles when he is not legally entitled to do 
so. Can his adversasy make him move the King or the Rook, 
at his option, or only the piece (King or Rook) he first toiiche<i ? 
— Ans. Castling illegally is a breach of one of the " funda- 
mental laws," and is subject to the penalties inflicted upon 
false moves, the rule regarding which is as follows : If a player 
makes a false move, that is, either by playing a man of his own 
to a square to which he cannot be legally moved, or by capturing 
an adverse man by a move which cannot be legally made, he 
must, at the choice of his op]K>nent, and according to the case, 
either move his own man legally, capture the man legally, or 
move any other man legally movable which his adversary may 
select. In the case submitted, the adversary can, therefore, 
compel the player guilty of the false move to move either the 
King, Rook, or any other piece which is legally movable. 

2. If a player fingers several pieces in succession, can his adver- 
.sary require him to play any one of the pieces, or only the one he 
first touched ? — Am, His adversary can compel him to play any 
one of the pieces so touched. If it happen that none otthe men 
so touched can be legally moved, the offender must move his 
King. Should it then appear that the King cannot be legally 
moved, there shall be no penalty. 

C G, S., Broadstairs. — We are glad to see by your hand- 
writing that you are better. Problem 12 — 

WHITE. BI.ACK. 

1. Q to K R 5 If then— i. P takes R 

2. P to Kg 8, becoming a Q (ch) 2. Kg moves 

3. Either Q mates 

Problem 13. You have not examined the position thoroughly: — 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Kg takes P If, instead, you play — i. R to Kt 6 

2. Kt to Kg 6 (ch) 2. Kg to Kg 4 

3. B to B 4 mate 

V. N. — Vou will see we have placed a B Kt on Q Kt 7 in 
3rour amended Problfem. Without the Knight the Problem was 
unsound. We think it is right now. 

WHIST. 

Viator RoTUNiias. — A, B, C, I) sit round a table in order. 
A and C are partners ; B and D ditto. Five cards are left in 
each hand. 1) leads Club 2 ; A trumps with the last trump ; B 
plays small Spade ; C small Club. A gathers the trick, and then 
says, ** Which is your canl, partner?" B objects, " The trick is 
gathered." A sa>'s, " Well then, what was led? 1 may ask that." 
B, " That is equally objectionable ; indeed it is the same question 
as the last in another form." A, ** I never heard of such a law. 
The fact is, I don't know what was led, and I think I've made a 
mistake." A then immediately played the Kv of Clubs. B, 



**Now you have established your revoke by playing another 
card, and commenced another trick." A, "That is your law ; 
not the law of Whist." B, " You have not much to complain of ; 
you have won (by revoking) my partner's best Club, and now 
you win the next trick with your Kv." A took this second 
trick, and then played the S A, and as he did so, dropped the 
S 10 on the table. (N.B. He had previously compelled B's 
partner to play an exposed card, and said that he liked ** the 
exact rules to l)e observed." B, **I call on you to play the 
S 10." A, "You can do nothing of the sort ; the card slipoed." 
B, ** The laws of Whist, which you wish to be oljscrVed, Iknow 
nothing of slipping ; the card is exposed, and liable to l)e called, 
and as you have already, this evening, exacted the penalty from 
my partner, I shall exact it of you.'* A, "Then 1 decline to 
play." B, "I in my turn shall refer the case to the Editor of 
the IVesttninster Papers. By your acts we are deprived of the 
game. We had six tricks, and two by honours ; my partner's 
Q of Clubs, if you had not revoked, made seven, and though you 
would have won the next trick with your trump, my partner must 
make his Kg of Spades, and bring in his long Club, which gives 
us the game." — Ans. This is a medley, with a vengeance. We 
will, therefore, endeavour to divide the subject : ist, A revoked. 
2nd, A could not ask what was led after he had gathered the 
trick, but C (A's partner) should have protecte<l him by asking 
if A had not got a Club. A should not play until he knows 
what is led. 3rd, B had the right to call the S 10. 4th, A had no 
right to decline to play, and we construe his act as an abandon 
ment of the rubl>er, and say, that he and C were bound to pay 
the points and bets. The act of A appears to us childish. It is 
useless having laws if they are not obeyed, and it is preposterous 
to suppose that A is to claim penalties and not in return to pay 
when he is in the wrong. If a player lays himself open to a 
penalty, nothing can be in worse taste than to be disagreeable 
about it, and to make nasty remarks on the subject. Pay, and 
look pleasant, is the true nile to act upon. We fear A has been 
* studying under the Roarer, whose leading rules appear at p 57 
vol. ii. of these Papers ; but if not, then, and for A .s benefit, wc 
extract the one applicable to his case : " If you make a blunder 
whereby you incur a penalty, always declare it is ungentlemanly 
to take advantage of such mistakes. Exact every penalty against 
your opponent with the utmost rigour, but if your side has to 
pay, neyer submit with a good grace. If you have to pay, make 
your adversaries as uncomfortable as possible." 



CALABRASELLA. 

F. — If the leader led out of turn, and the other players follow 
suit, the mistake cannot be rectified. The lead remains with 
the winner of the trick, 

Stephen P. — Your question is answered in our article on 
the subject. 



In consequmcc of pressure on our space^ other answers are unavoidably omitted; as also are our Cup Gan$cs% 
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GLANCES AT THE OPENINGS. 

The following is the first of a series of Papers on the Openings, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. R. B. Wormald. They were originally prepared, we believe, with a 
view to a second edition of the " Chess Openings," — ^an undertaking we trust the author 
may find leisure at some future period to complete. 

MAX LANGE'S ATTACK IN THE GIUOCO PIANO. 



GAME I. 



White. 

1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to K B third 

3 B to Q B fourth 

4 Castles 



Black. 

1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to Q B third 

3 B to Q B fourth 

4 Kt to K B third 



The authorities are unanimous in recommending 
4 Kt to K B 3 as Black's best move : but, for our own 
part, we confess we fail to recognise its superiority 
over 4 p to Q 3. The latter line of play, at any rate, 
possesses the merit of avoiding the embairassing attack 
arising from g P toQ4. 

5 P to Q 4 

lliis move constitutes Max Lange's attack. Black 
has two available replies, viz. — 



(0 



P takes P 



and s 



(2) 



B takes Q P 

If, instead of either of these moves, he play 
5 Kt takes Q P^ White regains the Pawn immediately, 
with a superior position, by 6 Kt takes K P . 

5 P takes P 

The German Hatidbuch and English Praxis give 
this as Black's reply. The authors of the Jltearie und 
Praxis^ on the other hand, prefer 5 Btak«"P7for the 
consequences of which, see Game II. 

6 P to Q fourth 



6 P to K fifth 

7 P takes Kt 



If— 



B to Q Kt 5 ^ Kt takes Q P Q 
7 Kt to K c ^ R tftL-A« Kt 9 ( 



takes 6 B takes Kt 



Kt to K s 



Castles 



10 



P takes B 



P to K B 3 P to K B 4 Q to Q R 4 

*'KttoKt4 ^* KttoKs '3ptoQB4 Even game. 

7 P takes B 
8 R to K sq ch 

This is preferable to taking Pawn with Pawn : e^. — 



P takes P B to K Kt 5 B takes B R to K sq ch 

^RtoKtsq 9 BtoK2 '^ K takes B " BtoKa 



12 



Kt to Kt S QtoRs 

R takes P '3QtaQ4 



&c. 



8 K to B sq (best) 



He may also play, but with less advantage, 8 BtoKj , 
which we shall touch upon anon. 



9 P takes P ch 



If- 



B t o K Kt 5 
9 P takes P 



10 



B to R 6 ch 
K to Kt sq 



11 



KttoQB3 ' 
B to K B 4 



12 



Kt to K 4 



B to K B sq (best) 



And Black's three Pawns are more than an equiva- 
lent for his constrained position. 

9 K ukes P 
10 Kt to K fifth 

This is preferable to 10 KttoKKts : e^, — 

KttoKKt^S RtakesR KtUkegRP KttoKKtS 
'° RtoKsq " Q takes R ""TtoKBT "^^BtakesQBP 

And the position is in Black's favour. 

In answer to 10 Kt to K 5, Black has two feasible 
replies, viz. — 

^ ^ ;. — and 10 - — y^ ■ ■ 
R to K sq Kt takes Kt . 



10 



In the first place : — 



II B to KR sixth ch 



10 R to K sq 
ri KtoKtsq 



And White's attack seems almost exhausted. If he 
now play — 

R takes Kt 

* Kt takes Kt '3 RtakesR 

Q to Kt 3 ch c T^ Kt takes Q B P ^, 
^4 QtoKt4 &^- -^f " ^ *«» 
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12 



J .^ Q to R 5 ■ . 

Black in each case with the better game. His best 
move apparently is 12 Kt takes Kt, in which case the 
following is a probable continuation : — 

12 Kt takes Kt 12 P takes Kt 

If— 

Q takes R Q to K 5 

'*R takes Rch ^3 p takes Kt '"^ B to B sq 



B takes B 
'5 K takes B 



^ Kt to Q 2 
16 ^'^ 



And the game is perhaps slightly in White's favour. 

13 R takes R 13 Q takes R 

14 Kt to Q second 

At this point the authors of TheorU und Praxis 
dismiss the Opening without comment The following 
is a probable continuation : — 

14 Q to K third 

15 Q to R fifth 15 Q to K B 4 fourth 

16 Q to K R fourth (best) 16 B to K third 

17 Kt to K fourth 17 B to Q Kt third 

And White has still some attack; but Black has a 
Pawn more, and a strong position. 

In the second place: — 10 Kt takes Kt 

In the opinion of the authors of Theorie und Praxis 
this move constitutes Black's best defence, albeit the 
line of play they suggest scarcely establishes this con- 
clusion, Mr. S taun ton (PrcLxis^ pp. 11 5-6) has shown 
clearly that 10 BlolCl is untenable : e^, — 



10 



BtoK3 



II 



B takes R P ch 
'3 K to Kt sq 



QtoR 5 
B to K B sq 

R takes B 



12 



Kt to K Kt 4 



14 
II R takes Kt 



P to K R 3 

and wins. 
II BtoQthiid 



We consider this to be Black's best reply, Messrs. 
Schule and Neumann, on the other hand, make him 
play — 1 1 BtoK2 and continue — 



12 



RtoK4 
P to Q B 4 



Kt to Q R 3 
^3 B to K 3 

^ RtoK4 
^^QtoQ4 



14 



R to K Kt 4 ch 
K to B sq (best) 



B to R 6 ch 

'5 KtoKsq 

And Black is said to have the better game. This is 
unquestionably true, so far as it goes; but, has the 
first player made the most of his attack ? For example, 
instead of 12 R to K 4, why should he not play 
12 Q t o K R 5 ? In reply to this move, Black has 
several methods of defence, but none of them seem 
altogether satisfactory : e, g» — 



Firstly— 



12 



BtoK3 



B to R 6 c h 
^3 K to Kt sq 



R takes B 
'^ P takes R 



Q to Kt 4 ch 
'5 KtoB 2 
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x6 5J^iSLZ^ and wins. 



Secondly — 



12 



B to K B 3 



Q to R 6 ch 
'3 K to Kt sq 



B toJC^Kt^S 
'4 BtoKKti 



B takes Q 
^5 B takes Q 

Thirdly — 



16 



B taB6 



and should win. 



12 



B to K B 4 
^3 R to K sq 



14 



KttoQ 2 



QtoQ3 

White clearly would lose were he to attempt to win 
the Queen instead of bringing out his Queen's Knight. 
After this sortie of the Knight, it is not easy to see how- 
Black is to escape without loss. If he now play 
14 Q to K ¥IY, White takes Queen with Queen, and 
then plays 16 Q R to K sq . If he play 14 Q to K B 3, 
White wins apparen tly by 1 5 R to Kt 5 ch. Again, if he 
play 14 Q to Q B 3, then follows — 



Q R to K sq Q to R 6 ch R to K R S 

^5 BtoKt ^^ktoKtsQ '7 



Fourthly — 



12 



R to K sq 
Finally — 



Q to R 5 ch RtoR S 



and wins. 



12 



'3 K to Kt sii ^^ 



RtoQ 5 
'3 B to Q 3 



P to K R 3 

To resume our original theme : — 

12 R to K Kt fifth ch 12 K to B sq 



and should win. 



R takes Q P o 
14 &C. 



If 12 



RtoK4 
P to Q B 4 



QtoR 5 
'3 Q to K B 3 



14 



(^^ '4 BtoKB4^ 



B to K Kt 5 
Q to K kt 3 

Q to R 4 J 

^5 Bl^K B-4 ^"^ 



Black has a fine game. 

13 Q to K R fifth 13 Q to K second 

If he play 13 Q to K B 3 ^ White can rejoin advanta- 
geously with 14 Kt to Q 2 

14 K to B sq 

14 B to Q 2 would be obviously bad for White ; as it 
would prevent the Queen's Knight being brought 
advantageously into play. If he play 14 Q to K R 6 ch 
then follows — 

K toBsq 

'4 K to K sq '5 Q to K 5 (best) 

And Black has the better position. 

14 P to Q sixth 

And Black has a Pawn plus, with at least an equal 
position. It is worthy of remark that if, in lieu of the 
move in the text, Black had played 14 B to K 3, White 
would have won a Pawn by n; Q to R 6 ch and 
16 Q to Kt 7 . Similarly, if he had played 14 P to K R 3 
White might have rejoined with 15 R to Q $, &c. 

We wil l now ex amine the consequences of Black's 
playing 8 B to K 3 instead of 8 KloBlqi as in the fore- 
going variation : — 
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9 Kt to K Kt fifth 



8 B to K third 

9 Q to Q fourth 



^^ 9 Siiii-s ^^'^^ ^'^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^y '^ P^toK^a 



II 



Kt takes B 
P takes Kt 



Q takes B „ 
12 &c 



The move in the text (9 Q to Q 4) is recommended 
by Mr. Staunton {Chess Praxis^ p. 119) as enabling 
Black to establish a satisfactory defence ; an opinion 
which is endorsed by the German Handbuch, We are 
inclined to think, however, that both these eminent 
authorities have overrated the strength of their de- 
fence, in proof of which we submit the following line 
of play : — 



10 Kt to Q B third 

11 PtoK Kt fourth 



10 Q to K B fourth 

11 QtoK Kt third (best) 



If— 



XI 



12 



Kt to Q 5 R takes B ch Kt takes K P 



Q takes P * Q to Q sq 
12 Q Kt to K fourth 



13 



P takes B ^^ 

12 B to Q Kt third 



The Praxis now makes White play 13 P to K B 4 , 
and continues : — 



P to K B 5 

^3 Castles Q R ^^ q jj takes P 



P takes B 
^5 Q takes P 



And the game is dismissed with the remark that 
** Black remains with a good position, and three Pawns 
for his lost piece." Instead of 13 P to K B 4, how- 
ever, we prefer the following continuation : — 



13 Kt takes B 

14 P to B seventh ch 



13 P takes Kt 

14 Q takes P (best) 



If 14 K takes P, White wins the Queen 
15 Kt to Kt 5 ch and 16 R takes P , &a 

15 Kt to K Kt fifth IS Q to Q second 

16 Kt takes K P and should win. 



by 



The above form of attack also occurs in the " Scotch 
Gambit," and the " Two Knights' Defence," where it 
is brought about by 



And, 



1 P toK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 P to Q 4 

4 B to Q B 4 

5 Castles 



1 PtoK 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Q B 4 

4 P to Q 4 

5 Castles 



1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P takes P 

4 B to Q B 4 

5 Kt to K B 3, &c. 



1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 P takes P 

5 B to Q B 4, &c. 



GAME II. 



White. 

1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to K B third 

3 B to Q B fourth 

4 Castles 

5 P to Q fourth 



Black. 

1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to Q B third 

3 B to Q B fourth 

4 Kt to K B third 

5 B Ukes Q P 



We agree with the aut hors of the Theorie und 
Pr axis in co nsidering 5 B takes Q P preferable to 
5 P takes Q P. It certainly possesses the merit of 
simplifying the defence. 



6 Kt takes B 



6 Kt takes Kt (best) 



If— 
6 



P takes Kt 

P takes K P 
9 R to Kt sq 



12 



B to K Kt 5 



PtoKs 
PtoQ4 

Qto R S 
Q to K B 3 

Q_tekjBs^Q 
'3 ~p ukes"Q 



10 



8 



II 



Q to K Kt 3 

With the superior position. 

7 P to K B fourth 

If— 

B takes P ch 



14 



P takes Kt 
PukesB 

R to K sq ch 
BtoK3 

B to B6 



7 P to Q third 



7 KttoQB3 



8 



10 



K takes B 
Q to R 5 ch, &c. 



P takes P 
9 Kt takes P 



8 P takes P 

9 B to K Kt fifth 



8 P takes P 

9 B to K third 



This is Black's best reply ; but he may also play 
9 Q t o K 2 with out any disadvantage. If he venture 
on 9 B to K Kt 5, then follows — 



10 



B ta kes B P ch 
K takes B 



II 



Q takes B 



Kt takes Q B P 



Kt to Q B 3 



12 «..-n,- 



Kt takes R 



Kt to Q 5 
13 — &c. 



10 B takes Kt 

1 1 B takes B 

12 Kt to Q B third 

13 Q takes Q ch 

14 R takes B P 

15 R to K B second 

16 K takes R 

17 R to Q B sq 



10 P takes B 

1 1 Kt takes B 

12 P to Q B third 

13 R takes Q 

14 R to Q seventh (best) 
li R takes R 

x6 Kt to Q fifth 
17 R to K Ktsq 



The above moves, which are apparently the best on 
each side, occurred in a pariie between Messrs. 
Kolisch and Anderssen. At this point Black has, 
perhaps, a trifling advantage in position, but with the 
best play the game ought to be drawn. 



PAPERS RECEIVED. 

European Mail, Leipzic Schachzeitung for October ; Gentle?natis Journal, Land and Watery Australasian 
up to loth September, Leader (Australia) loth September. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

We learn from the Leipsk Schachzeitung that Mr. Blackbiime, during his recent visit to Baden, expressed his 
willingness to play a match at Chess with Herr G. J. Neumann, provided he could obtain for his enterprise the 
support of his friends in the City of London Chess Club. We hope this support will be promptly giv^en, for 
such a match would be of great interest to Chess players generally, and whatever the result, would be most 
creditable to the Club under whose auspices it may be arranged. The editor of the Schachzeitung (Herr 
Minckwitz) is evidently under the impression that the match has fallen through, from the default of Hen- 
Neumann, for he announces, in the October number, that he is ready to take up the challenge of Mr. Black- 
bume, and play the match at once. What says Mr. Blackbume and the City of London Chess Club ? 

The October number of the Schachzeitung^ besides the usual number of games by the German masters, 
and its monthly quota of fifteen problems, contains an able analysis of a new variation in the Evans Gambit 
defence, by the Editor. It would be unjust to that magazine to copy the article in our Papers, but we 
recommend the number in question to all players who are desirous of extending their knowledge of this the 
most interesting of all Chess Openings. 

The proprietors of the Melbourne Leader have recentiy presented a prize of five guineas for competition 
by the Problem composers of the Colony ; and the Melbourne Chess Club presented three guineas for the 
composer of the Problem obtaining the second place. 

The first prize was gained by Mr. Charlick, of Adelaide, and the second by Mr. T. Henderson, of Benvick. 
We print Mr. Henderson's Problem in the margin. The Problem by black 

Mr. Charlick has not yet come to hand. 

From the report of the Melbourne Chess Club, we believe that 
Society to be in a very flourishing condition, and we notice with pleasure 
that the greatest good feeling and unanimity exists among Chess players 
at the Antipodes. 

The Gentleman's Journal Recreation Supplement is the cheapest 
and best twopennyworth that has ever come under our observation. In 
the November Number there are six Problems, four of them of more 
than average merit, and the progressive lessons are continued. We 
notice a vast improvement in the quality of die Problems since Herr 
Meyer assumed the direction of that department 

The discussion respecting the Provincial Champion Cup has b^en 
continued in " Land and Water," by a gentleman assuming the modest 
fiom de plume oi " A Third Rate." 

The correspondent of our contemporary expresses so exactly our 
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own views regarding the clause that the matches should take place in white. 

the locality where the holder of the cup resides, that we take the liberty ,.,. .^ ^ , , '. ., 

c .' "^v* « rr 1.1- 1- 1 1. £ J -I. • I. i.u -1 White to play and mate m three moves, 

of quotmg him : — " If the cup happened to find its way mto the neigh- * ' 

bourhood of Leeds and Bristol, no doubt numerous strong amateurs would be found ready to fight for it, but if, 

as is by no means improbable, the trophy were carried off to some remote country district, its ownership would 

probably not be questioned." 

While upon the subject of the Provincial Cup, we should like to ask those concerned if there is any truth 
in the statement that the Cup supposed to have been won by Mr. Skipworth once, and by Mr. Thorold twice, 
never existed as a cup at all, save in the imagination of a credulous public, and that Mr. Thorold received his 
prize in money? This statement is so opposed to the rules of the Counties Chess Association, which affirms 
that no money prizes will be given to winners, that we are inclined to be credulous still. We trust the 
statement will be promptly contradicted. 

The prizes in the Handicap Tourney recently concluded at the St. James's Chess Club were distributed on 
Tuesday, the 15th ult, by the distinguished veteran, Herr Ix)wenthal, in compliance with the special request of 
the Club Committee. The winners were — H. C. Stewart, ist prize; G. Riekes, 2nd prize; O. Barrell, 3rd 
prize ; H. T. Young, 4th prize. There Avas a large attendance of members on the occasion — amongst others 
Dr. Piesse, Messrs. Cooke, J. J. Runtz, E. Moberley, S. Sanger, E. E. Humphreys, and A. Norman. The 
game by correspondence, between this Club and the Cit}' and County of Dublin Club, is progressing satisfac- 
torily, and is, we are informed, now approaching a most interesting position. 

The event of the month is the City of London Monster Handicap. The indefatigable Secretary, Mr. 
Chappell, has here shown what energy and tact can do. He has induced 48 players to enter the lists, and when 
we state that in the number are Messrs. Bird, Blackburne, Burn, De Vere, Potter, and F. Smith, our readers 
will see there is quality as well as quantity. The handicap began on Tuesday, was continued on Friday, and at 
the time of writing the following players have won two games : — Potter, Burn, and Frohling, The following 
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one game : — Blackbume, Bird, Humphreys, Parr, Manley, Down, Younger, Beardsale, Watts, Nash, and 
Morton. Messrs. Cole and Harper, drawn game. Mr. Chappell, we regret to learn, lias resigned the contest , 
in consequence of ill health. We suppose it is the old tale of the wilKng horse worked to death. 

With our last number we published a Supplement, giving the result of the Champion Cup, and the two 
final games. If any of our readers did not receive this Supplement, they will oblige by forwarding their 
names and addresses, and the Supplement will be sent free. 

We omitted to mention in our last the name of the Irish Paper in which the new Chess column is to 
appear. The Paper is the Irish Sportsman and Farmer, 



FOSSIL CHESS. 

To THE Reader Greeting. — Strange (perchance) may it seem to some (coiu'teous Reader) tliat anie man 
should employ his time and bestow his labour in setting out such bookes whereby men may learn to play, when 
indeede most men are given rather to play, than to studie and travell : which were true, if it were for the 
teaching of games unlawfull, as dice play, or cogging, or falsehoods in card play, or such like. But forasmuch 
as this game or kingly pastime is not onely devoid of craft, fraud, and guile, swearing, staring, impatience, 
fretting and falling out, but also breedeth in the players a certaine studie, wit, pollicie, forecaste and raemorie, 
not onely in the play thereof, but also in action of publick government, both in peace and warre : wherein both 
Counsellors at home and Captaines abroade may picke out of these wodden pieces some prettie pollicie both 
how to goveme their subjects in peace, how to leade or conduct lively men in tlic field in warre : for this game 
hath the similitude of a ranged battell, as by placing the men and setting them forth on the march may very 
easily appeare. The King standeth in the field in the middle of his army, and hath his Queene next unto him 
and his Nobilitie about him, with his souldiers to defend him in the forefront of die battell. Sith therefore this 
game is pleasont to all, profitable to most, hurtful to none, I pray thee (gentle reader) take this my labour in good 
part, and thou shalt animate me hereafter to the setting forth of deeper matters. Farewell ! 

LUDUS SCACCHL 

" Shall we write a book ? " 

Some old philosopher, whose name, though perhaps useful or even necessary to himself and his immediate 
belongings, is of no importance whatever to the reader, in reply to the above question, from one of his intelligent 
pupils, whose name is of less importance still, replied : " Yes ; and we will put in it all I know and all you 
do not know !" The reply is intensely Greek ; to the point, offensive, laconic, and not modest. We, in our 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, useful and othenvise, became suddenly seized with a fierce longing, some 
mornings since, to see the famous work thus jointly produced, and had we not, with great want of consideration, 
since often regretted, lent our office gingham, the previous evening, to our friend Captain Foppington Fitz 
Pallmall, should have proceeded that moment itself to the British Museum, in order to gratify our more than 
curiosity. Early, however, we took a convenient opportunity, and a cab of an opposite qualification, and 
without accident worthy of notice in these Papers, at length reached our destination. The work was placed 
before us. 

It is not our intention to fulfil the very unenviable office of a critic, especially of an ancient If an author 
be a modern and poor, and your critique be censorious and full of invective, it will certainly be received with 
favour by all his rich relations. But not so with an ancient^his rich relations are dead, and be your critique 
either favourable or the reverse, you will only be doing what has been done a thousand times before, or con- 
juring up against yourself innumerable learned and argumentative enemies to deiitroy your peace by day and 
trouble your dreams at night. 

The work, we said, was placed before us — more correctly speaking, we - should have said, before us, 
behind us, on our right, on our left, above us, and, for aught we knew to the contrary, below us. The method 
introduced by Lord Macaulay, in one of his essays, — that, we believe, on a life of Lord Burleigh, — for which the 
only requisite means are a yard measure, a few pound weights, and a pair of scales (a method of which we 
greatly approve ; it is expeditious, comprehensive and above all impartial and accurate), would be altogether 
inadequate to convey an idea of the immensity of the ancient work which enveloped us. Perhaps the plan 
which Cadenus tells us was employed by the Laputa tailors in measuring a customer for a suit of clothes would 
be commensurate to the task. The instruments they used we had for some time in our possession, amongst 
numerous other curious articles, but finding them to be considerably damaged, ow-ing to the glasses being 
broken in some parts and absent in others, and their utility moreover being altogether superseded by the more 
accurate instruments at present manufactured, we decided to accede to an oft-repeated request, and after permitting 
four visits of inspection from as many competent and trustworthy officials, we sold them for half price to the 
government, to be used for astronomical purposes at the Royal Observatory in Greenwich Park. We regret, 
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therefore, not to be able to convey to the reader any very lucid notion of the work in its int^rity, so must con- 
fine ourselves to culling from it such portions as are immediately connected with the matter of which we treat 

The first volume alone is the work of the philosopher himself, and is wholly silent upon the subject of 
Chess. It is in the main devoted to moral and mental philosophy, and the ideas put forward, if not original 
in those days, have since become very much so, for it certainly appeared to us, in looking through the volume, 
that we had read its contents, slightly altered in form, in the original work of a justly celebrated living English 
philosopher. The treatise on the Natural Sciences, which forms the latter portion of the volume, would, we 
doubt not, be deeply interesting to the student anxious to follow the modifications which Nature's legislature 
has made in her laws to meet the requirements of an advanced state of civilisation. The chapter on astronomy 
contains some indisputable truths, which have since become obsolete ; we can only recall to mind that in those 
times the sun was made of hot bricks, and, from the glowing description of its brilliancy and of its uses, have 
no doubt that it answered its purpose as well or better than the more recently constructed article, which some 
weeks back so lamentably failed in its duties on the occasion of a great civic and classic masquerade. We closed 
the work at this point, and have since repented that we did not seek further in order to ascertain if there be 
any truth in the statement fi*equently heard that the moon is made of green cheese, or if not to learn what 
might indeed be the component parts of that indispensable piece of night furniture. 

We must here offer some apology to the reader for our perhaps unpardonable digression, but we deemed it 
somewhat unjust to pass over in complete silence that portion of the work which is due to the originator of the 
whole. 

Coming now to the remaining volumes, one view only of their countlessness is sufficient to make one 
marvel at the pitch of excellence to which human ignorance by judicious treatment may attain. Three of these 
huge books are devoted to Chess, its origin, history, traditions, and the manner of its play among different 
peoples, concluding with an analysis of the game as at present almost universally understood, and some 
interesting positions and problems. The contents of these three volumes it will afford us much pleasure to lay 
before our readers in a fonn certainly condensed, but without neglecting to fjaiithfully fulfil our duty as careful 
gleaners. 

[To be continued!] 



THE GAME OF CORONATION.* 

An essay upon varieties of Chess would fill a goodly volume. Since its first introduction into Europe, 
many alterations have been suggested, for the most part adding to the intricacy and difficulty of the game, 
by increasing the number of pieces and squares upon the board. The greater number of these alterations 
have been advocated with the avowed purpose of imparting to Chess a more military aspect, the only notable 
exception being the " Duke of Rutland's game," wherein the only variation from the original was the fur- 
nishing of the Kings with a pair of Concubines, llie last attempt of this kind was by 'a German, who 
increased the number of squares from 64 to 121, the pieces on each side being a King, two Guards, 
two Cuirassiers, two Dragoons, two Hussars, five Cannons, and eleven Fusiliers. Of this offspring of 
German profundity a contemporary writer observed, " that no person has been found who can play it with 
that degree of perfection of which it is capable," and we believe him. 

In all these varieties the play on each side had the same object as in Chess, the mating of the adverse 
King j and, as the only novelty introduced was the additional intricacy, they soon fell into merited oblivion. 
The game of Coronation^ invented by Mr. George Mumby, although to some extent based upon Chess, is so 
far superior to the imitations referred to, that the aim of the players is not the mating of the adverse King, but 
the promotion of that piece to a particular square called the " Crown." Hence it is essentially a new game, 
giving scope for as much combination as Chess, but with a different purpose, and with the additional recom- 
mendation of being more easily learned. 

The board is circular, and is formed of eight concentric circles, the innermost circle containing the 
** Crown," which is the goal it is the object of the player to promote his Prince to. " These circles are divided 
by radial lines, so as to form * spaces ' or * squares,' which are alternately coloured black and white, — ^as on a 
Chess board." The board, when thus divided, has three different directions in which the pieces may be 
moved, viz. : circularly, radially, and diagonally, according to their powers and lines of movement 

The pieces on each side consist of a Prince, General, two Colonels, two Majors, two Captains, and eight 
Soldiers, and the game is supposed to represent two rival Powers fighting for the Crown in the centre. 

It will be seen that we have here a game capable of infinite variety in the method of opening, and 
demanding considerable exercise of the mind in its practice. We have not space for explanatory diagrams, but 
our examination has satisfied us that the new game is worthy of the attention of Chess players, and of all 

persons interested in recreations of an intellectual character. 

^ 

* Th€ Carm 0/ Coronation, By George Mumby, 33 Fetter Lane, London, £.C. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. XXIX. — By G. K Barbier. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. XXX. — By R. B. Wormald. 

BLACK. 







^////////C>- 



<i'/y,iWy/,//^ 







I. 



'w/y/y//'y/.z^' 



r 



^>^. 



'-^ 



W/y>//,yA./. 



'^//yyy,/ y/^. 



^/y//*y/^yiyf 





t- " 'J |:'^'^ ^q.'^'v^ W/'^^^m 



'yi'/Zryy/y^yyt^ 

1^^ I I 



f'^^'^^/^C^'f'^*^'^'^'''^*^''! 




w//yy/yyyy/^_ 



W/y/y/y////y^ 



r 



1^ ' 1 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. XXXI. — By T. Smith. 

BLACK. 



?-'T"'}r'''^ 



^A.'.V^, 









y^//y/y/,yyy^ 



:p'^r/r<'. 




I 



V. I 



j/^jjt^ .syi 



v\vv-W.V\^\ 



I" 






.N.v\^>.».xVC< 



Wy///y/^. 



^ 



./. 



v/yy^y/^.y/yAi, , 



\/yy/7'/'y. 
y. 



i/y/'''/'//"'. 
\ ■ ''' 

W/f/y^.z/.y/' 






i 



• ■"/■ r" 



\m 



yy ' •• . ' 

I I 

'yiy/y.-yy/.y.^yi 



k 



Y'/"^^ 






i^ju^^iyA 



k 






I 

I- 



^4'/^Ay//yyi^, 



I 






I 



't/ty/./iry* 



iiiyyyyvxtyyyiy^y 



i. 



Is 



,1 






y/y 



Vyi^y.yy^y/Ji 



%' 



?^/ 



>;i 









""y'i"y/'yy. 



i^y/y/y'^y^Ji 



^ 



'SkLJi 



J/ ; 

^/ : I 

Wy'y,/„.y,./y 



z: 



% 



W/yy.yy./'Z^ 



^/yy/yy/y/r/r 

r 

';i'yyyy/'y"/y'y''^„,„„^„„ 
\ \y.. '■' V' 

^y/.j:yyyyA 
'■^yyjyyy.yy/i/^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. XXXII. — By B. Horwitz. 

BLACK. 






r ■ A 






'y/ 



^yyyyyyjyiiyy'i , _,, 



Wyy/y/yy.'/y^' 



% 






M 



yiii-j 



wr/Avyy/z'/r 



W/,yy/y/.yy./y 













''6'y//y//y/:y.Jy 



I 



fe>^^'< 







1^ 



'1 



wy///y/yyz:Ji 



'■^yi/M/M. 



^y^y^A^ ^yymM ^y^//y/yyy:/A, 



I 



:/' 



iy/y/y'/y./iA 



"//'/^7m, 




I 



I 

^ 









%y',yy/y/:J. 



I: SI 



yyyyy/y/yA 



f. 



■.. yVi 



^yyyy'y'y/yyy. 



% '" A 

^ •''.■■' '^ 

V////yy/y/y'yA 



i^yyyy 





vy,„y,.,y'yyi 



^'^y^yy^"'"'''^''- ; "mv/yf'/y 



y 






I 



yyyyy/ty/AA 



^^^.^^^^^..^^^^^^^ 



Wy/yyy/y/Ji 







y ■ "^ / ■ i 

iyyyyy/yyAyy'y/y 



y. 



'•^y^yy^jA 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 



No. XXI. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

I. B to Q 8 X. Anything 

a. Myites accordingly 
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No. XXII. 



WHITB. 

z. Kt to K 7 
a. QtoBSch 
3. B mates 



BLACK. 

X. K takes Kt 
9. K takes Q 



No. XXIIL 

WHITB. BLACK. 

z. Q takes Kt z. P takes Q 
3. B to K R 7 3. Anything 
3. Mates accordbgly 



No. XXIV. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

z. R takes B 
3. R to Kt sq 

3. P moves 

4. P takes Q 
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GAME No. LXV.—Challenge Cup. Played at the Westminster Chess Club, 19th October 1870. 



White. 
Mr. WiSKER. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to Q 4 

3. Q Kt to B 3 

4. B to Q 3 

5. B takes P 

6. B to K Kt 5 (a) 

7. K Kt to K 2 

8. B takes Kt 

9. Q takes P 

0. Kt takes Q 

1. P takes B 

2. P to K B 4 (b) 

3. B to B 3 

4. R to Q Kt sq 

5. K to Q 2 (c) 

6. K R to K sq 

7. P to Kt 4 (d) 

8. P to K R 4 

9. R to K 3 

20. K to B sq (f) 

21. R to Kt 3 

22. P to B 5 



Black. 
Mr. Blackburne. 

1. P to K 3 

2. P to Q 4 

3. B to Kt 5 

4. P takes P 

5. K Kt to B 3 

6. P to Q B 4 

7. P takes P 

8. Q takes B 

9. Q takes Q 

0. B takes Kt ch 

1. Kt to Q 2 

2. Kt to Q B 4 

3. R to Q Kt sq 

4. B to Q 2 

5. Castles 

6. K R to Q sq 

7. P to Q Kt 3 

8. Q R to B sq 

9. B to K sq (e) 

20. Kt to R 5 

21. R to B 2 (g) 

22. P to K 4 (h) 



White. 
Mr. WiSKER. 

23. R takes K P 

24. K to Kt 2 

25. K to R 3 

26. Q R to K 3 

27. P to Kt 5 

28. Kt to B 6 

29. Kt takes P 

30. R to Q 5 

31. R to Q 6 

32. Kt to Q 5 

33. P takes P 

34. P takes P ch 

35. R to K 7 

36. B to R 5 

37. Kt to B 6 ch 

38. Kt to Q 7 

39. Kt takes R' 

40. R takes B ch 

41. Kt takes P 

42. B to Kt 6 

43. P to B 6 

44. R to K 7 



Black. 
Mr. Blackburne. 

23. Kt takes P 

24. Kt to R 5 ch 

25. Kt to B 4 

26. K to B sq 

27. P to Q Kt 4 (i) 

28. P to Kt 5 ch 

29. P to B 3 

30. R to Kt sq 

31. P to Q R 4 

32. R to Q B sq 

33. B to B 2 

34. K takes P 

35. R to K B sq 

36. K to Kt sq 

37. K to Kt 2 

38. R to Q sq 

39. R takes R 

40. K to Kt sq 

41. Kt to Kt 5 

42. P to R 5 

43. R to Q sq 
Resigns. 



(a) This move results in an isolated doubled Pawn for White, which is the source of considerable trouble to him. 6. Q"toQ 3 

would have preserved the Pawns on the Queen's side intact. If Black in reply moved 6. p to O B 4 ^® g^u^c might proceed 

P to Q Kt 4 R P takes P 

9. 



P to Q R 3 
7* T» i_ /-\~TT~r o. 



B to Q R 4 "• P takes Q Kt P 
and Black cannot take the Q Kt P with Bishop on account of the check at Q Kt 5 with Qn. If, on the other hand, Black takes off 
the King's Bishop at the 6th move. White can move his Q B to K 3 after retaking. 

(b) This was necessary to prevent the advance of the Black's centre Pawns upon the Knight and Bishop. 

(c) This apparently hazardous play was quite safe had it been properly followed up. White had at his command ample means 
of defending the doubled Pawn, and his pieces, especially on the King's side, are freer than those of Black. 

(d) Here the first player went slightly astray. The King's Rook at this point should have been played to K 3, and the Bishop 
brought round to K 2 and Q 3 ; the Knight and Queen's Rook would then become available for the defence of the doubled Pawn» 
and the necessity of retreating the King would have been avoided. 

(e) Black thought, and justly, that his attack upon the Q B P was pursued too early. (f ) This is the only proper play, 
(g) Black could not take the Pawn ; had he done so, White, after the exchanges, would have won the Bishop by R to Q B 8, 

and, when the Black King had moved, B to Q B 6. (h) To this very ill-judged play the loss of the game is to be attributed. 

(i) This and the next move were made only after very lengthy deliberation. The advance of the Pawn is obviously objectionable, 
for it is immediately lost ; but it is impossible to find a very satisfactory line of play. 

(j) If Black takes the Knight with Bishop, White takes Knight with Rook, and then the Pawn must be advanced in order to 
extricate the Rook at Q B 2 by a check at Q Kt 2. This course, however, might have been better for Black than the immediate 
sacrifice of the Pawn. 



GAME No. LXVI. — Played between Mr. Blackburne and Mr. Bum. 



White. 





Mr. Blackburne. 




Mr. Burn. 


I. 


PtoK 4 


I. 


PtoK 4 


2. 


Kt to K B 3 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


3- 


B to Q Kt s 


3. 


K Kt to K 2 


4. 


P to Q B 3 


4. 


PtoQ4 


5. 


Kt takes K P 


5- 


P takes P 


6. 


Q to Q R 4 


6. 


QtoQ4 


7. 


P to K B 4 


7. 


Bto Q 2 


8. 


Kt takes B 


8. 


K takes Kt 


9. 


BtoQB4 


9. 


Q to K B 4 



Black. 



White. 
Mr. Blackburne. 

0. Q to Q Kt 3 

1. Q takes Kt P 

2. Castles 

3. P to Q 4 

4. Q takes R (a) 

5. Q takes R 

6. B to K 3 

7. Q takes K Kt P 

8. R takes Kt and Black 



Black* 
Mr. Burn. 



0. Kt to K Kt 3 

1. Kt takes K B P 

2. Q to Q B 4 ch 

3. Q takes B 

4. B to Q B 4 

5. Kt takes Q B 

6. Q to K 7 

7. Kt to K B 6 ch 
piates in three moves 



(a) B takes Kt here is the best move, and gives a winning position. The game is played thi^ughout by Mr. Bum in good 
style ; Mr. Blackburne is clearly out of play. 
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GAME No. LXVII. 



White 
Mr. Burn. 

1. P to K 4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

5. P to Q B 3 

6. Castles 

7. P to Q 4 

8. P takes P 

9. R to K sq 

10. B to Q Kt 5 

11. P takes B 

12. Q B to K 3 

13. P to Q 5 

14. R takes B 



Black. 
Mr. De Verb. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. B takes P 

5. B to B 4 

6. P to Q 3 

7. P takes P 

8. B to Kt 3 

9. B to K Kt 5 (a) 

10. B takes Kt 

11. Qto KR 5 

12. Ktto K 2 

13. B takes B 

14. Castles 



White. 
Mr. Burn. 

15. P takes Kt 

16. K to R sq 

1 7. P takes Kt P 

18. Kt to Q B 3 

19. R to Q Kt 

20. Q to Q 4 

21. Q R to K Ktsq 

22. Kt Q 5 

23. R to Q B 3 

24. R takes Q B P 

25. Kt takes R 

26. Q takes Q P 

27. R takes P ch 

28. Kt to K 6 ch 



Black, 
Mr. De Vere. 

15. Q to Kt 4 ch 

16. Q takes B 

17. Q takes P 

18. P to K B 4 

19. Q to Q B sq 

20. P to K B 5 

21. Ktto K Kt3 

22. R to B 2 

23. Kt to K 4 

24. R takes R 

25. R to Kt sq 

26. Q to K R 6 

27. K takes R(b) 
Resigns. 



(a) Kt to Q R 4 is the best move. 



(b) If K to R sq— 28. Q to K B 6 wins. 



GAME No, LXVIII.— Played m the " Challenge Cup '' Tourney, between Mr. Green and Mr. Bum. 



White. 



Mr. Green. 




Mr. Burn. 


1. P to Q 4 


I. 


PtoQ4 


2. P to Q B 4 


2. 


PtoK3 


3. P to K 3 (a) 


3. 


K Kt to B 3 


4. Q Kt to B 3 


4. 


P to Q B 3 


5. K Kt to B 3 


s. 


BtoQ3 


6, P to Q R 3 (b) 


6. 


Q Kt to Q 2 


7. B to Q 3 


7. 


Castles 


8. Casdes 


8. 


PtoK4 


9. Q P takes K P 


9. 


Kt takes P 


10. Kt takes Kt 


10. 


B takes Kt 


II. P to KB4 


II. 


B takes Kt 


1 2. P takes Kt 


12. 


P takes P 


1 3. B takes P 


13. 


Q takes Q 


14. R takes Q 


14. 


B to K Kt 5 ch 


15. RtoQ4 


15. 


P to Q B 4 


16. R to Q 2 


16. 


Kt to K 5 


17. RtoQKt 2 (d) 


17. 


Q R to Q sq 


18. P to K R 3 


18. 


B to B sq 


19. R to Q B 2 


19. 


RtoQ3 


20. B to Q Kt 2 


20. 


K R to Q sq 


21. Q R to K sq 


21. 


P to K R 4 


22. B to K 2 


22. 


RtoQ7 



Black. 



23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 
44. 



White. 
Mr. Green. 

R takes R 
Q B to Q B sq 
B takes P 
PtoK4 
PtoKs 

RtoK3 
R takes R 

Kto B 2 

P takes P 

KtoK3 

KtoQ4 
P to K Kt 4 

PtoK6 

P to K 7(f) 

B to Q Kt 2 

B to B sq 

P takes P 

KtoQs 

P to K Kt 5 

P takes P 

KtoQ6 

B takes P - 

Resigns 



Black. 
Mr. Burn. 

23. R takes R 

24. R to Q 3 

25. Kt takes P 

26. P to Q Kt 4 

27. R to Q 6 

28. B to K B 4 

29. B takes R 

30. P to Q Kt 5 

31. P takes P 

32. B to Q B 5 

33. B to K 7 (e) 

34. P to K Kt 3 

35. P takes B 

36. B to Q Kt 4 

37. Kt to Q R s 

38. P takes P 

39. P to K B 3 

40. K to B 2 

41. P to Q Kt 6 

42. K takes P 

43. P to Q Kt 7 

44. Kt takes B 



(a) HeiT Harrwite, who perhaps knew more of this opening than any living player, always played at this point — 3. Kt to 
Q B 3, and 4. B to K B 4. And Morphy found the attack springing from that line of play so powmul that after the first game of 
the match he always answered — i. P to Q 4 with i. P to K B 4. 

(b) This move indicates an excess of caution which bodes ill for White's future fortune. 

(c) Mr. Bum has contrived here, as he has in all the games he played in the tournament, to obtain an advantage in the opening. 

(d) The purposeless wanderings of this Rook are very lamentable to contemplate. 

(e) Very ingeniously winning a piece play as White may. 

(f) Black, it appears to us, might have had a chance of a draw by playing P takes P ch, &c. 
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WHIST. 



A. and B. play against X. and Z. A. leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the 

rimmed card is the next oa& led. 

s/HAND No. ao.*^ 

ScoiE— 3 all. Z lurnt up D 7. 
Pbycd U the WeslminsKI Chca Out, 



„vX 



t HAND No. 

Z-i Hakd.— S A, 8, 4, 3 ; C A, B, 3 ; H Kt, B, 



Scon— AB4; XZk ZtiuDiupSS. 



® 



/ 



HAND No. 



.^< 



N0TE.0.— 9. ZluTom that X hai the D :, 
a. The S)»l< 3 must be in X's hud : and, u A 

■ra.:- astonish a young plavcr. Ihererore h 

ill t>, and he kno. 



he has. 
. paiUcr's tnck ta make the H. 
•TEi.~i. To lead the Kg and mil for the Gneue ' 



♦ ♦ 

13 * ♦ 
*_* 

HAND No. 19. 

the other D mutt be in A'l hand. ;. Z't lead ii forced; he cannot {day up 10 the leadei 

' °« whi^' Z kDowi of'x's handT HlTkmlwsf firu° ihlt he*!!^ the thinKnih keai^^mp^ 
It B could not have led rrgioC Kg. Q; and Ihererore thai X ha:> twu Clubs nth an honour 
tura the 7, because the game is lost ifhe retain the lead. If Z led the D to, A would win 

HAND No. JO. 

imps out, get tbem ot 



ig better thai the 9, 



. Thef 



Liihes 



e, there wa.< 1 
ae therefore of the 3 



lead. I 



HAND No. II. 

NoT(.4.— 10. This Hcmi a fomd lead ; B knowi hii partner has a Hcan. If X takes ihe Q, he btei the gajne. 
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JOTTINGS.— WHIST LAW. 

In our last number appeared a question^ or rather a series of questions, from our correspondent, " Viator 
Rotundus," which, with another case we are about to mention, brings prominently before us some anomalies 
in the Whist player's mind. The new case occurs in this wise : — A deals, and X, an adversary, picks up 
his cards as they are dealt out A thereupon purposely turns up one of X's cards, and repeats the operation 
by turning up each of X's cards. The hand turned up happened to be a very good one, and Z, X's partner, 
in no way objected to the proceeding. On the contrary, feeling it to be an advantage to see the cards his 
partner possessed, he stood quietly by and said nothing. A, acting bon& fide, believed that because X took 
upon himself to gather his cards whilst the deal proceeded (which X had a perfect right to do, subject to the 
penalty that any mistakes of A in the matter of his deal must be condoned) that therefore A had a perfect right 
to retaliate and turn up X*s cards. Since the occurrence the point has been argued in all seriousness in our 
hearing by Whist players, and we have heard it said that it would be quite competent for the dealer under such 
circumstances purposely to put two cards to one hand and thus make a misdeal. A, his partner, and these 
disputants are all gentlemen, and the case consequently assumes sufficient importance to discuss the matter 
seriously. In order to understand the matter we must look at the law as A, and those who agreed with his 
view construe it 

Law 38 says, " If, whilst dealing, a card be exposed by the dealer or his partner, should neither of the 
adversaries have touched the cards, the latter can claim a new deal." Cavendish expresses the point better 
than the code. He says, 24, *' If a card is exposed during the deal the side not in fault have the option of a 
fresh deal;" 27, " If the adversaries touch their cards, they lose their right" So that, if we take the literal 
meaning of the law, and so construe it, A could purposely make a misdeal, and nevertheless the right of 
X and Z would be barred. But, to illustrate the matter, take another law, 35," When a player, whose duty it 
is to cut, has once separated the pack, he cannot alter his intention. He can neither re-shuffle nor re-cut the 
cards." The law is plain enough. No argument on the literal reading of this law can affect the question. 
The law is clear that you ought not to shuffle after a cut, but if you persist, we have no penalty for the wrong. 
We can decline to play with a man who will not be guided by the common notions of decency, but this is all 
we can do, — short of brute force. The difference between the two cases is this, that apparently the law sanc- 
tions the view supported by A, whilst in the case just mentioned the law condemns the act which would be a 
violation of the law. 

Now, suppose the legislature, in the exercise of its judgment, were to pass an act abolishing punishment 
for petty larceny, would it be considered right and the proper thing for every one immediately to pick a 
pocket ? We trow not And yet the reasoning in the two cases appears to us the same. Because the law does 
not say you must not purposely expose a card, or you must not purposely deal two cards at a time, therefore 
you are at liberty to do so. In like manner, the laws of Whist do not prohibit cheating, but we never heard it 
contended that therefore you could cheat with impunity. Anything approaching dishonesty is repudiated by 
every one except a nation, in which event the old law still prevails, that you take what you like from a weaker 
neighbour ; and amongst a certain class of literary men it is still honest and fair to steal your rival's matter ; 
but, putting on one side these two exceptions, we take it there is a higher code than law, and right and wrong 
are not defined by the presence or absence of punishment for a given offence. There are many persons 
extremely ignorant on the subject of Whist law ; they think, because a penalty tells against them with consider- 
able harshness, that therefore they are justified in escaping the penalty by means of a quibble. The laws are 
unequal, but they are generally understood. An outsider can always be appealed to, and rough and ready 
justice is the best that can be obtained. But a cheerful compliance with the law, whether it is for or against 
us, is an essential characteristic of a Whist-playing gentleman. To attempt to evade a law is an act 
contemptible in itself, and should be held up to the scorn of the Whist playing community. The law never 
assumes that any one will conunit an intentional error. It provides for carelessness, and for the nonper- 
fectibility of human nature, but it nowhere assumes that to gain a benefit directly or indirectiy, or to evade a 
penalty for a blunder committed, that any Whist .player will wilfully commit a Whist mistake. It would 
constantly answer, notwithstanding the penalty, to show your partner that you possessed the Ace of trumps 
when you wanted trumps led ; but did anybody ever dream of thus exposing a card, or if it were purposely 
done would anybody in his senses play at the same table with the man dius misconducting himself. It comes, 
then, to this, there are many things not provided for by law, and which no makers of laws could anticipate. 
These matters may sometimes be contrary to etiquette, but the real rules should be in a man's own breast 
As you would do nothing even if lawful that you thought unbecoming a gentleman in business, or in your 
ordinary intercourse with your fellows, so in like manner, and to our mind, if possible with more care, 
should you behave at the Whist table. You are engaged in an amusement, and nothing approaching shabby 
behaviour or trickery will ever enter the head of a well-regulated mind. Some mistakes there are constantly 
committed at the WTiist table — breaches of etiquette often — but these cases, we believe, are committed from 
sheer ignorance, or a want of the power to appreciate the feelings of others. There are certain men who 
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play that have not the *refined feelings of a true gentleman, and if you cannot avoid their society (as often 
it would be wrong to do) you must bear with their infirmities, particularly as some- people imagine that a 
gentleman is like the poet, bom — not educated. It is a theory we do not acknowledge, because without 
education the child will certainly lie and steal. The knowledge of Meum and Teum cannot be innate, 
but the gentleman, whether bom or educated, will never wilfully do an injury to his neighbour. 

We tnist we have said sufficient to convince our argiunentative and experimentalizing friend that the 
whole duty of man is not contained in the Whist code. But there is another point on which we desire to 
dilate. Not only is the observance of the Whist law imperative, but when a penalty is incurred, the 
culprit should cheerfully pay the legal penalties. We cannot hope that Whist players will submit to the 
disembowelling process with the equanimity of a Chinese Mandarin, but these supposed barbarians cer- 
tainly set an example worthy of the imitation of the Whist playing community. The laic's are salutary 
in themselves, and they are necessary for the true enjoyment of the game. Who has not undeigone 
the torture of playing at Whist with incorrigibles, utterly reckless in the matter of laws ? Men — aye, and 
women — ^w^ho consider cheating at games the natural and proper course ? To such as these it is hopeless 
to speak. With them Whist is skittles, and there is an end of it. But there are many club players who 
make themselves particularly obnoxious when they or their partner commit a Whist fault. It is not the 
province of a gentleman to make himself disagreeable, or to gmmble because the fault has been committed. 
We are liable to err, and when we do so we can but confess our error, and make the best amends in our power. 
To gracefully acknowledge a fault and to pay the penalty are duties as plain as to pay any other debt of 
honour. Yet how often we see the surly face, and hear the muttered growl, because an exjwsed card is called, 
and how often do we witness the etiquette of the game set at nought To our mind, to call attention to a card 
played with an object, to draw a card before the right time to play, or to commit any other offence for which 
there is no penalty, are worse faults than playing out of turn or making a revoke. I'he one is avoidable, the 
other any man may commit. The man who wUl not attend to the etiquette of the game is sure, sooner or 
later, to raise a storm of indignation. It will be for the benefit of the Whist community witli whom the 
offender plays to notice the first breach, or he >vill go on from bad to worse, like the common dram 
drinker. No breach of the higher Whist laws, however trivial, should be pennitted, and a single player with 
sufficient moral courage and moderately good humour can put a stop to irregularities without any serious risk 
of giving offence. 



LETTERS TO MY AUNT ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF GAMBLING. 

No. I. 
fios ie 



Nbsfacimus, Fortunn^ Deam Cceloqne iocamus, — ^Juvenal, Sat. X. 

My Dear Aunt, — I have received the letter, and also the tract which the Rev. Josiah Longwind was so good 
as to forward to me. You can hardly expect me to answer the latter, which is an insane product of sanc- 
timonious imbecility ; but your letter, my dear Aunt, is so sensible, so full of apparently cogent arguments, that 
you will allow me, I am sure, to reply to it at some length. 

You say, " I hear that you spend a good deal of your time in playing Whist, Chess, and occasionally 
Billiards. Now, if you play simply for the love of the game, it is certainly a great waste of time \ and if for 
stakes to win or to lose, I need not tell you that I consider it wrong." 

The case against play thus stated by you, in a few words, is as powerfully put as it ever was in any long 
disquisition on the subject. I certainly differ from your views, and though I admire the aptness I deny the 
truth of your dilemma. 

I will try to prove to you later, my dear Aunt, what the real physiological basis for gambling is — how it is 
necessary, both for our happiness and our perfectibility, to cultivate all our qualities, and how the instinct of 
aggressive acquisitiveness^ which is the foundation of gambling, is found in all races, all climes, and all ages ; and, 
in reality, is part and parcel of human nature. • 

But, before entering into the scientific part of my argument, you will allow me to relate to you a few 
incidents in my own life, which will convince even the Rev. J. Longwind that play is not all evil. 

You know, my dear Aunt, that when ray father, your husband's younger brother, died, he left a numerous 
family, perfectly unprovided, to the world. In his case it was certainly not gambling which prevented his rise, 
because he never handled a cue or touched a card, or made a single bet in his life. If he had been a Chess 
or Whist player, he might perhaps have seen through the combination of his competitors in trade — which 
ultimately mined him — and perhaps prevented it. However that may be, the fact was that, at nineteen years of 
age, an unpaid clerk in a large accountant's office, I was left entirely to my own resources. This is, as you 
know, more than twenty years ago. Now I am enjoying an income of £fioo a year, I am in fair health, 
and reasonably happy, and I owe this in some measure to the pursuits which you so strongly condenm. Possibly 
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I might have risen in my office without them ; but the attention of my principals was called to me when I 
suggested an improvement in keeping accounts based upon the ingenious German Chess Notation. Some- 
time later, the weight which, as a sound Whist player, I always laid upon apparently trifling circumstances, saved 
a large sum to my employers, which of course was a further stepping stone to my fortune. It is true that 
I never neglected my business, but in the hours when my comrades used to go to the Theatres, Music 
Halls, or even to Cremome, I could be seen playing at the Divan — it was a comfortable place then — a well- 
contested Gambit, or brooding for hours over an interesting Problem. 

When I was nearly thirty years of age, I joined the " Deschapelles Club." We had' a good deal of Chess, 
a good deal of Shilling Whist, and still more — ^mirth, wit and humour. I enjoyed my evenings there, but soon 
after, unfortunately, my health began to fail. Inhere was nothing very tangible the matter with me. I had 
continual headaches, was very nervous, and got very thin. You know how ill I looked when I went down to 
Pear Hall, and I was no better when I returned. I consulted half a dozen of the most celebrated doctors, but 
my health did not improve. 

One evening, I was watching at the Club a rubber of Whist. The player whose hand I looked over was 
Dr. Z, a young physician, with an enormous beard and no patients (now he has plenty of i>atients but no beard^. 
I saw him win a game in such a remarkable manner that I asked him how he knew that the King of his 
adversary was unguarded. He laughed boisterously, as was his wont, and said, " Because I knew he had the 
3 of Diamonds." 

Going home, I pondered over the memory and the inductive power of the Doctor, and determined to call 
on him next morning. After examining me, he said, " What do you take for breakfast ?" " Coffee," I said ; 
" And I see," he cried, "you take Coffee at the Club in the evening. The Coffee is good there, hey?" "Very 
good," I answered, wondering what that had to do with my illness. " And your lo<lgings are close to the Club, 
and not far from your office?" "Yes." "Now, my good fellow, take my advice; take lodgings some three 
or four miles from where you are at present. Walk to your office, breakfast on Milk or Cocoa, and take a glass 
of good Ale instead of Coffee in the evening. No need for your guinea," he ended (but he pocketed it never- 
theless — ^he was very poor then). I followed his counsel, and in less than a month I was all right again. " The 3 
of Diamonds has been overlooked," I thought smilingly, " by all these clever leeches, including Sir Mighty 
Bolus." 

I have one or two more instances to give you from my o\mi experience, but my letter is unreasonably long 
already, and I defer it to the next. With my best love to.you, and best regards to Uncle Joe, 

I remain, your dutiful Nephew, Robert Chance. 



P.S. — You deplore the war now raging. What is it but gambling on a large scale? The denouement reminds 
me of a scene I once witnessed at Ventnor. Being there for a day, I turned, in the evening, into the Billiard- 
room of the place — a sort of hovel, erected on the shore, frequented by the most motley set I ever saw, including 
fishermen with naked feet, and exhaling, of course, a most ancient and fish-like smell. There was an interesting 
match going on. A young man, apparently fresh from College, was playing against a member of the Billiard 
sharper fraternity, apparently from the Emerald Isle. The young man had staked a diamond ring against the 
watch of the Irishman. The latter thought himself sure of winning ; but, as it sometimes happens, the pigeon 
beat the hawk. A series of flukes, and some really brilliant strokes, landed the Collegian a winner. He, of 
course, claimed the watch, but the Irishman burst out in a Hood of eloquence, to which I can do but scanty 
justice. " The watch !" he cried ; " this watch ! a watch which was in my family for three hundred years and 
more — a watch which my father wore to his dying day, and with his very last word bequeathed to me. No, sir, 
this watch will never, never part from me. Ask for this watch ! ask for my life at once," he said, and hid his bosom 
bare. " Stab me — kill me," he shouted to the frightened youth. " Tear my heart out of my breast, but you 
shall not have the watch of the O'Briens. I appeal to you all here," casting an imploring glance to the ragged 
audience. " I will give him an I O U for the value, but no one with the heart of a man would exact such a 
sacred relic." The audience applauded these noble sentiments, and looked so fiercely on the unlucky victor 
that he was too glad to find his way out. I followed him, and asked, smilingly, whether he ever expected to see the 
watch of the O'Brien's. " The watch of the O'Brien's, indeed ! the pigeon exclaimed, The Rascal won it from 
me only afeta days ago J* 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEMS. 

By F. H. Lkwis. No. XV. 



A's Hand.— S 3, 2 ; H A 3, 2 ; C 4, 3, 2 ; D A, K, Kv, 10, 2. B'$ Hand.— S K, Q, Kv, 9 ; H 10, 9» 8, 7 ; C A, Q, 8 ; D 5, 4, 



X's Hand.— S A, 10, 8, 4 ; H K, Q, Kv ; C K, Kv, lo, 9 ; 



Z's Hand.— S 7, 6, 5 ; H 6, 5, 4; C 7, 6, 5 ; D 9, 8, 7, 6. 
S Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make 6 by cards. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Comparing small things with great, or great with small, according to the taste of the reader, we find that 
theatrical history, like the history of the world at large, consists of periods of action and re-action. It is now 
barely two years ago since modem Comedy was first introduced, and hailed as something new and pleasant 
To people who had become tired of slovenly performances of Comedy and Tragedy, and the eternal and 
monotonous Melodrama, in which the vicious and the virtuous alike never varied their proceedings, the natural, 
piquant, and complete representations of Mr. Robertson's plays, at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, proved a 
new source of pleasure. But now the re-action is taking place, and numerous prophets have arisen, who decry 
and despise this new order of the Drama, One of these is Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who has written a book on 
tlie Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect^ in which there is a good deal of sound sense, a little hyper- 
criticism, and some elaborate researches into the conceptions of character made by certain actors, which must 
astonish those gentlemen. Mr. Fitzgerald is particularly severe on modem Comedy, and as an example, he 
quotes parallel passages from School and She Stoops to Conquer, The comparison is hardly fair, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald takes care to pick out the worst things from the firmer Play. The Athencsum^ following suit, 
denounces Mr. Robertson and all his works, and unkindly stigmatises them as the " tea-cup and saucer" order 
of Drama. But if the alternative left to us is to partake of adulterated wines or coarse beer, by all means let us 
stick to a cup of tea, provided it is good ; and none can deny that Mr. Robertson's Comedies are good after 
their kind. These writers lose sight of the main point, which is, that the public has to choose between the 
good performance of modem Comedy, and the very indifferent representations, with which they are sometimes 
favoured, of Shakspeare and Sheridan, and the productions of Messrs. Boucicault and Bumand. Surely it is 
better to see a specimen of modem Comedy, as Oursy than a Melodrama, as 77ie Floivers of the Forest ^ or a 
Burlesque, as Elizabeth ; both these latter plays being really of much the same order, with the exception that 
one laughs at the melodrama, whilst one yawns over the burlesque. And, as regards acting, who would not 
prefer to see Mr. Hare, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Montague in Robertson or Albery, than to behold Messrs. Howe, 
Rogers, and Braid in Sheridan or Goldsmith ? As we have said, there is little choice in the matter, and until 
we get more of such plays as Mr. Gilbert's Palace of Truths which we shall presently consider, let us make 
the most of the small excellencies we can command. There is another reaction going on, which is altogether 
more unpleasant to contemplate, Mr. Macready made a clean sweep of the objectionable saloon system that 
reigned before his management. We will not say that it has been revived, but there are evident symptoms 
that some such revival will take place, unless something is done to check it. Nearly every theatre has now 
its imposing refreshment bar, presided over by young ladies, gorgeous in chignons and attire generally, who are 
equally ready to crack a joke or a bonbon with the thirsty playgoer — for a consideration. 

This is the first step, and in some connection with it may be noticed the growing and unhealthy desire of 
certain managers, and more particularly manageresses, to appropriate the leavings of the Alhambra. The 
performances at that institution were summarily suppressed by the Middlesex magistrates, on the grounds that 
they conduced to the deterioration of the public morals. No sooner was this done, than the disengaged 
performers were eagerly snapped up by the managers of two theatres. Possibly the Lord Chamberlain 
may be right, and the magistrates wrong; but it would be as well to have some consistency in the 
matter. It might be thought that the correction of these drawbacks would come within the province of 
the daily and weekly dramatic critics ; but these gentlemen possess such a large reservoir of the milk of 
human kindness, that they never discover any blots in stage matters till the public itself makes it impos- 
sible for them to overlook them. They never found out the absurdity of the Adelphi drama, or the 
present imbecility of burlesque, till the audiences showed them the way \ and now, making up for lost time, 
they are killing the dead with wonderful energy, oblivious of the new evils that are arising. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert, from whose previous efforts much was expected, has made a considerable advance in 
his last play — the Palace of Truth. We are inclined to agree unreservedly with the warm praise that has been 
fi-eely bestowed on it. The moral is good, the story interesting, the types of character are on the whole 
clearly and fully designed, and the piece is written in flowing verse. The biting satire which rendered the 
Old Score less popular than it deserved to be, is not so marked in this play, and in exchange we have an 
abundance of delicate fancies and metaphors closely followed to their end. Where all is so good, we have the 
less hesitation in pointing out one or two flaws in Mr. Gilbert's handiwork. To begin with, we think he has 
made a great mistake in producing his play at the Haymarket Theatre. The delicate and poetical satire is 
completely lost on the average audience of that theatre, who simply tolerate the piece for the presence of Mr. 
Buckstone. On the third night of the performance of the comedy, we watched the audience, and noticed that 
Mr. Gilbert's best points caused not a muscle to move on the faces of the red-cloaked or white-whiskered 
denizens of the dress-circle, whilst the entrance of Mr. Buckstone sent a sigh of relief and anticipation through 
their pre-Adamite bosoms. In the character of Prince Philamir there seems to be a slight contradiction. 
While under the magic influence of the Palace of Truth, and when he is perforce bound to give vent to his real 
sentiments, he avows a passionate and genuine love for the Lady Mirza, and a mere tolerant indifference for the 
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Princess Zeolide. When he finds that Mirza has been possessed of the talisman, and has simply intrigued to 
win him, his sentiments — and he is now no longer under the influence of the spell — revert to the Princess. But 
is this possible, and what sort of a husband would he make to the lady whom he only tolerated ? And the 
transition in Mirza js too abrupt ; nor is it made plain to the audience in what her great wickedness consisted, 
as the mere use of deceit to gain another woman's lover is not very generally condemned. For this reason, 
we suppose, she is allowed to return calmly to the stage to take her share in the tag. If our theory has been 
correct, she would prove a dangerous neighbour for the newly-wedded pair. Mr. Gilbert has been tolerably 
fortunate in his exponents, — Miss Caroline Hill and Miss Robertson acting well as Mirza and the Princess, 
though Miss Robertson is seen to greater advantage in the afterpiece, Uncle's Will^ in which she is perfect. 
The best acting is shown by Mr. Everill, whose gestures, whilst unconsciously telling the truth, were extremely 
natural. We look forward with pleasant anticipation to Mr. Gilbert's next venture, which will combine, we 
trust, the characteristics of the Palace of TrtUh and An Old Score, and which, in deference to the tastes of the 
day, should be clothed in modern dress. 

Less satisfactory than his Little Em'ly is Mr. Andrew Halliday's adaptation of Nell; or the Old Curiosity 
Shop, In the former play, taking the story of Em'ly as the foundation, Mr. Halliday managed to introduce 
Mr. Micawber and his eccentricities without disturbance to the main plot. But in Nell we have a hotch-potch 
of Quilp, Dick Swiveller, and the old grandfather ; a little of one, a little of another, all in turn ; until the spec- 
tator becomes confused, and the scenes appear to have as little connection with one another as the dissolving 
views at the Pol)rtechnic ; and yet Mr. Halliday has experience enough to do better than this. He has been 
now for some time retained on the establishment of Drury-lane, — on an equal footing with Mr. Beverley, Dyk- 
wynkyn, and Mr. Blanchard, — to cook up dishes for the autumnal banquet He has had to provide an annual 
framework, of a meagre order, for the scene painter, the machinist, and the talented Yokes family to work 
upon. He is, therefore, no novice at this business. But we imagine that, in the present instance, his 
feelings as an adapter and as an admirer of Dickens clashed. We can readily understand with what delight 
he approached his subject To a professed adapter, the story of Little Nell would present many inducements. 
With one eye on the book, and the other on the public, he would calculate the effects of the fire at 
Quilp's wharf, of the scene at the country fair, and of the pony Whisker. But the exquisite pathos of 
the main story, and the eccentricities of Quilp and Dick Swiveller, would make him wish to combine 
literary excellence with sensational scenes. Much, no doubt to his own regret, Mr. Halliday has been 
compelled to leave out the pony, but in lieu thereof we are treated to an apotheosis which is not in the 
book. The wall of the village church is made to recede, and little Nell is seen in the act of ascending to 
heaven, escorted by an assortment of full-limbed angels, the sweet voices of concealed choristers jangling an 
accompaniment out of tune. I'he only drawback to this celestial effect is that those of the audience who have 
not read the book, and who may be some distance from the stage, are not quite clear whether it is little Nell 
or Dick Swiveller who is taking this aerial voyage, having in the previous scene been introduced to the gentle- 
man on a sick bed. The result, therefore, of Mr. Halliday's attempt is confusion, as the characters have 
no time to make each other's acquaintance, and are being continually bustled off to make way for some 
dioramic expedient The actors concerned struggled manfully to put some life into the play, and what success 
it will have is owing to the acting of Mr. Belmore, as the Grandfather, and the identification of Mr. Clarke 
with the character of Quilp. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

G. E. B., Inverness. — We gladly recognize the warm interest 
you take in our magazine. But for that indeed we should not 
seriously notice your criticism of the problems in our October 
number. Problem No. XXI. — The necessity for the B is 
perhaps open to question, but the author is entitled to some 
consideration. Problem No. XXII. — Does not admit of any other 
solution than the author's. If Black, in reply to either of your 
m^oves, plays K to K 4, you cannot effect mate in two more 
moves. Problem No. XXIII. — Your remarks upon this problem 
plainly shew that you have not studied it at all. Pieces are as 
necessary in a problem to prevent solutions as to effect the one 
the composer intends. There is no second solution to this 
problem. Are you serious in giving these moves ? 

1. Q to Q 5 I. Q takes Q 

2. Kt to (say) Kt 8 dis ch 2. Q interposes 

3. R takes Q 3. Mate ! 

How about the Black Pawn at K B 2 ? We should be very 
glad to publish perfect problems in our magazine. But where 



are we to get them ? If all Chess publications were to set up 
such a standard as your criticism implies to be necessary, there 
would be an end of problem making and problem solving. 
Thanks for the problem ; the position is neat, and the solution 
involves a pretty combination ; but there is nothing novel in the 
idea. E. F. will, we have no doubt, respond to your enquiry 
respecting the meaning he attaches to the term "originality, 
as applied to D'Orville's problem. We believe his meaning to 
be that neither the medium nor the final ideas (to adopt your 
classification) are the conceptions of D'Orville's own mind. 

Desdkchado. — Solutions correct in all save No. 28. How 
do you propose to win after Black has taken R with P ? Black 
wins in that case. 

Desdechado (Second Letter). — ^Your solution of M. Barbier's 
problem, although differing from the author's on the third move, 
is, we are bound to admit, quite as effectual. You are wrong 
however as regards Mr. Ormond's pretty little problem. If, in 
reply to your move — 2. Kt to Kt 4 Black plays K to K 4, you 
cannot mate next move. You are right in the other cases. 
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WHIST. 

W. W. — If a player at eight says, "Can you one?" is his 
partner bound to answer, yes or no ? A dispute arose thus : — 
A, D, B and C play. A says, " Can you one." B, his partner, 
answers, **play away." C remonstrates, and says, you must 
answer, yes or no. B only replies, "play away, play away." 
C then leads a small trump. A plays another. D plays ten, 
thinking it was a sure trick ; but B has two honours, but would 
not answer his partner, because he was betting on the o<ld trick. 
Is this fair play? — Ans. B is not bound to aaswer. The only 
laws to which we can refer on Long Whist are Hoyle's, and they 
are silent on the subject ; but, in considering the question, we 
are at once struck with the anomaly that, at the jwint of eight, 
it is optional with the player holding two honours to call or not. 
V/'hilst, if the view contendetl for l)e correct, it is not optional 
with the player holding one honour to say nothing. This could 
scarcely be considered right. But to caixy out this view we 
should have to create a penalty, and we have freauently con- 
tended, in these columns, tnat it is the province of the law makers, 
and not the construers of law, so to do. No doubt the case has 
frequently been decided by the Portland, in the olden times ; but, 
imfortunately, these decisions are not open to the public. We 
wish they were, and we cannot conceive why the Portland com- 
mittee, under proper regulations, will not let the public have the 
benefit of their clecisions. We should only be too happy to 
publish them month by month, gratis, and we feel assured the 
Whist community would be grateful for that which could do the 
Club no hann. 

Our correspondent should bear in mind that, by the refusal to 
answer, he gives his opponent a chance of winning the game or 
saving a pomt, and if the Ijet on the odd trick was in proportion 
to the pomts, this ought to be a quui pro quo for the damage he 
sustained in the finesse of the ten ; because, how many hands 
occur where we expect to win the odd trick, and fail to do so. 
The laws of Whist were not made on the assumption that there 
was to be a bet on the odd trick, and the practice of so l)etting 
is one we always deplore as leading to bad play ; looking for the 
odd trick rather than to the joint interest of the players. 

Flo. — If you play an unnecessarily high card, and aftenvards a 
lower card of the same suit, that is a command to your partner 
to lead tntmps, and is called a Blue Peter. See an article on 
the subject at page 58 of Vol. I. of these Papers, August 1868. 

Viator Rotundus. — I refer to the questions in your last 
number, and I ask — (1) If a player, having renouncetl a suit, plays 
another (fifth) card without specifying in the most distinct manner 
that such card is intended for the trick, and the trump to remain 
sm exposed card, can any private intention of his be recognized ? 
(2) Supposing such a case, would not placing this trick on his 
heap when it was clearly not his be enough to establish the 
revoke, and to put out of the question the entertaining of the 
intention above suggested ? (3) Is not playing a fifth card equi- 
valent, and even more than equivalent, to gathering, turning, 
and quitting a trick. Ans, (i) The fourth player plays a card 
not of the suit led and then pla>'s another card. He has one of 
the suit led. This is a revoke. Wc are not prepared to say that 
A in his dilemma could not have put down two cards and told his 
adversaries to call one, but there is nothing of the sort done. If 
A intended this, he clearly should have said so. (2) We should 
be sorry to allow the intention of the player to enter into the 
question of law. • The gathering the trick and the playing again 
are the only acts we recognize. (3) Playing again is an act 
equivalent to turning and quitting the trick, provided the act of 
play is by the revokmg party, or his partner. 

N. A. S. — A player does not follow suit when he can. The 
card is turned, but not quitted, when the player's partner asks if 
he has none of the suit. He answers something, which is taken 
by the opi>onents to mean, ** No," and the trick is quitted. He 
then says, ** Oh, yes, I have one." A bystander is referred to 
on the fact, whether the first answer was, ** No," or not, but he 
will not decide that, but says the opponents were a little too quick. 
What is the duty of the b)[stander ? —Afts. To answer the question 
that is put to him. The questions were simply, did the player 
say, "No?" did his opponents then quit the trick? If both 
questions are answered in the affirmative, — the revoke >vas 
established. 



T. P. — If, under the impression you have not one of the suit 
led, you play another card, and before the trick is turned and 
quitted you find you have one of the suit led, your adversaries 
can reauire you to play your highest or lowest of the suit, or 
may call your exposed canl when they please. They cannot do 
both. 

Desdechado. — The price of Cavendish's principal work on 
Whist is 3s 6d ; the laws of Whist 6d ; Ecarti 6d.. De La Rue 
and Co. publish all Cavendish's works. (2) So long as that gen- 
tleman uses a fwm de plume^ it would be contrary to etiquette 
to puliltsh his real name, and we must therefore decline to com- 
ply with your request. 

J. L. B.- Will you kindly state in your next issue the best 
treatise on the relative merits of Long and Short AVhist ? — Ans. 
We know of no such work. The subject is casually mentioned 
by Mr. Clay, pages 27 and 28. The longest article on the 
subject appears in Deschapelle's Treatise. A translation of the 
pith of the matter appears in Bohn's Handbook, pp. 149 and 185. 
Several other writers have mentioned the subject, but it has 
never been seriously treated. It was assumed that Long Whist 
became more exciting when the score reached five all, and as 
there was still the same room for skill it became generally ad- 
mitted, without discussion, that Short Whist was superior to 
Long. 

T. H. — If, last player, you put on King where a Ten would 
win, and after^\'ards play the Ten, we should calculate jrou had 
all of the suit left in between the Ten and Kin^. 

G. S. and C. — 'It is unfair to revoke on purpose, notwith- 
standing the revoke is the only way to save a game. 

PIQUET. 

S. S. — I claim a quart. My antagonist says, what to ? 
I reply, to the Kv. He says, not good. When I have played 
he claims his score, which is a quart to the Queen ; I then find I 
have a quint to the Kv, and I claim to bar his score, although I 
know I cannot count my quint. Is he entitled to his 4 or not ? 
— Ans. He is entitled to his 4. 

O. NoLDA. — If you discard 4 cards, and take in 5, you can 
score nothing that hand, but the fact of your having the point, a 
sequence, or anything else that is good, prevents your adversary 
repiquing you. And in like manner winning a trick, although you 
cannot count, prevents a ca|X)t. 

W^ AND C. — A, elder hand, claims 4 for his point ; B, younger 
hand, says, "not good." A then claims a sequence of 4 (good), 
14 Aces, 3 Kings, 3 Queens, and plays out 6 cards ; total 30. 
Is he entitled to score 60 because B has forgotten to count, or to 
show his point ? — Ans. This case does not state whether B has 
played a card. If he has not done so, but has simply allowed 
(lis adversary to play out his cards and count them, he is in time 
to stop the Pique by showing his point. But if he has played 
a card l^efore having shown his point, A is entitled to reckon his 
point of 4, and has of course made a Pique and something more. 

T. O. W. —I, elder hand, claim 40 for my point. Tliis is 
declared 'good, and I show it. The point is really 41. My 
adversary alleges that I have claimed incorrectly, and that I am, 
therefore, not at liberty to score anything that hand?— w^/w. 
Your adversary has misunderstood the law. If you claimed 1 4 
Kings, and scored them, and you had only 3 Kings, and you 
faile<l to rectify your mistake before you pkiyed, you could score 
nothing that hand, but the law does not punish you for claiming 
too little. You would not be prevented scoring 3 Kings when 
you had 14 if you claimed 3 only, and so with your 40 if you 
claim 40, and it is really 41 ; you have done no harm to your 
opponent. Vou have run the risk of loss, with no chance of 
^in by your inaccurate claim. There must be some reciprocity 
m these things. A bet is not good unless you have a chance of 
success. 

A. — My adversary deals me 13 cards, which I find out, and 
declare. Must there be a new deal ? — Ans. It is at your option 
to stand the deal. If you decide to do eo, you must leave the 
dealer three cards. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The match promoted by the St George's Chess CUib, between Mr. Wisker, the English champion, and the dis- 
tinguished Parisian player, M. Rosenthal, which we announced in our November number, is progressing 
st^diiy. The terms of the match are as follows :— Nine games to be played in all, and the winner of the 
majority to receive a prize of ^^lo, while a solatium of jCs is reserved for the loser. The games to be played 
at the rooms of the St George's Club, and at least three games to be concluded in each week until the ter- 
mination of the match ; the time allowed for consideration of the moves being two hours for every thirty moves 
on each side. The match commenced on Saturday the loth of December, and M. Rosenthal having gained 
* the move,' led off with an Evans Gambit, which, after a prolonged and masterly defence, was won by the 
English champion. An unpleasant incident occurred during the progress of this game, which, but for the 
forbearance of the victor, might have led to a " difficulty" at the very outset In the absence of the players, who 
had adjourned for refreshment, the " gallery " amused themselves with speculative variations on tiie match 
bo^rd, and this piece of horse play resulted in the misplacement of a Knight The play was resumed on the 
return of the combatants. The game was won by Mr. Wisker, and the misplacement of the piece was dis- 
covered only on the players going over the game from the beginning. M. Rosenthal appealed to the umpires, 
who, on what grounds we fail to fathom, decided that the game should be played over again from the 
point where the misplacement occurred Mr. Wisker consented, and his concession was rewarded by a second 
victory. The second game was opened by Mr. Wisker, who chose the Bishop's Gambit, and the result was a 
draw. In the third game, M. Rosenthal appeared anxious for another Evans Gambit, but Mr. Wisker played 
the two Knights' defence, and won. The fourth, a Scotch Gambit — an excellent specimen of both players' 
very opposite styles — was won by M. Rosenthal. The fifth game (Ruy Lopez opening) resulted in a draw. 
The two last-named games will be found in another part of this Paper. 

The more than ordinary interest exhibited by Metropolitan amateurs in this match is accoimted for by the 
circumstance that it is not viewed as simply an encounter between two first-rate players, but is also regarded 
as a match between two rival schools of play. The English champion is learned in book lore, and cold and 
wary in play. He conducts an apparently losing game with as much earnestness as prudence, and is the least 
likely personage in the world to be either unduly elated or despondent, whatever the result may be. His 
adversary is, on the contrary, a brilliant, and even an adventurous player, possessing much originality, and 
resources under difficulties that appear equal to all occasions. 

It may be said, indeed, that the result of this match will help philosophers to a solution of the celebrated 
problem relative to the consequences which would ensue upon the contact of an irresistible force witli an 
immovable body. The play will be continued next week. 

The officials of the Counties Chess Association have not vouchsafed us any answer to our question 
respecting the " Cup " won by Mr. Thorold. We have, however, received information from the desf authority 
that there never was any cup in existence; and that, in violation of the rules of the Association, the prize was 
awarded in money. Having discharged our duty in directing attention to this proceeding, we now leave the 
matter in the hands of the members. 

Our Illustrious Friend is " at it again." He has published a list of the committee of the St George's 
Club, which includes his o>vn name. We should like to ask him when he attended a meeting of that 
Committee, and how many years have elapsed since he was a subscribing member of the club. 

Laml and Water maintains its reputation as the best Chess Column in the weekly press. The number 
of 24th December contains an interesting analysis of a variation in the Muzio Gambit, by Mr. Cochrane. 

Our contemporary, The Fields after a few weeks of dignified hesitation, has evidently taken our friendly 
hints as to the deficiencies of its Chess Column in a proper spirit The interval was apparently devoted to 
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a diligent study of the American Chess Monthly, vol. iL, 1858, from which was taken Mr. Fiske's ingenious 
puzzle of the Knight's leap, the author being set down as Mr. Loyd. But on the 17th December 1870— 
— ^memorable day 1 — ^the chess community was startled to read in The Field of that date an account of the 
match between Messrs. Wisker and Rosenthal, and the first game played in it 

When it is remembered that the match was begun only on the icth December, and keeping in view the 
recent characteristics of the Field Chess Column, it will be obvious that there really was cause for wonder. 

But it was not alone this marvellous awakening of The Field to the Present (with a capital P, please), 
which excited attention. . In the terms in which the match was described, the reference to the players, their 
past exploits, and their present repute, no traces could be discerned of that style whose " thick rotundity " 
has distinguished its master for so long a period. There was not an effort to depreciate any one, but all 
was simple, natural, and in harmony with the theme. Astonished chess players expressed their emotions in 
awe-stricken whispers, in the presence of this resurrection, which came upon them without note of warning. 

" With fear of change perplexing " — ^Chess Clubs. 

Ultimately, however, people became reassured. It was admitted on all sides that the change was in 
the right direction, and for our own part, as we were the first to point out the sins of The Field, we are glad 
to be also first in acknowledging its amendment 

But another surprise was in store for the readers of The Field, The issue of that paper for the 24th 
December positively contained the latest score of the match referred to. Even Land and Water, or ourselves, 
could do no more than that Bravo, Field / You used to remind us of a lighthouse without a light Now 
you give us light and — thanks, Mr. Arnold — sweetness also. 

It is impossible at this happy season of family union in this country to banish from our minds some 
thought of the evil influence the terrible and hatefiil war now raging in France has exercised upon the domestic 
life of that unhappy nation. Wives and children are separated from husbands and fathers, and have been 
suddenly reduced from comfort, and even affluence, to helpless destitution, while the bread-winner is battling, 
it may almost be said hopelessly, for the recovery or defence of his desecrated home. 

We leave the question of general relief of tfie consequent distress to abler and more influential pens than 
ours, but in one case we feel bound to make an earnest appeal to all Chess Players for assistance. 

M. Sanson, the distinguished author of many works on Chess, the editor of H Echiquier, and of the latest 
and best edition of Philidor, is now engaged in the active defence of Paris, and his wife and three children 
are in this country, their scanty hoard exhausted, and without any means of support Before the war, M. Sanson 
was engaged upon a work on Chess Openings, which we had the pleasure of reviewing in our number for June 
1870 ; and we shall be glad to receive subscriptions for this work, to be applied to the immediate relief of the 
author's wife and children. 

The amount of the subscription is Five Shillings, and we are authorised to state that copies will be for- 
warded to all subscribers at the conclusion of the war. We trust that every Chess Player in the kingdom \s 
possessed of that chivalric spirit the practice of our Royal Game is said to inspire, and that all will promptly 
respond to our appeal in behdf of an estimable lady and her young children. This is not a case of " shaking 
the hat " for the benefit of a merely professional Chess Player " out of luck," (as such it would find no place 
in our pages,) for M. Sanson followed an honourable avocation, and devoted only his leisure to the cultivation 
of Chess ; and from our knowledge of the circumstances, we are induced to press upon all our friends the 
extremity of distress to which his family is now exposed, and its just claims upon their sympathies. Post 
Office Orders should be made payable, and all remittances addressed to Mr. Charles Mossop, Westminster 
Chess Club, Caledonian Hotel, Robert Street, Adelphi, London, W.C., and all subscriptions received will bef 
acknowledged, under the names of the subscribers, in tliese Papers. 

We regret to learn that Mr. James Thompson, the well known American Chess Player, died at New York 
during the past month. 

We have also to announce the death of the Rev. E, J, Cordner, an Irish player of repute, one of the 
earliest members of the Westminster Chess Club, and President of the City and County of Dublin Chess 
Club. Mr. Cordner and Mr. Thompson were always very popular men amongst Chess players, and we can 
ill spare such good fellows. 

It is inte^ided to hold a Chess Congress this year in New York. The Committee also invite the leading 
European players to visit America ; and, with their usual liberality, we understand they offer to pay the expenses 
of several of our best players ; amongst others, our facetious contemporary. Land and Water, alleges they have 
asked Mr. Staunton. We think we may safely assert that Mr. Staunton will not play with Mr. Morphy or Captain 
Mackenzie unless those gentlemen consent to receive pawn and move ! That point being settled, if the Com- 
mittee can obtain the society of the great man, with the proviso that he will not play, we can promise them a 
treat of a high order. 

There seems plenty of life amongst the Chess players in Australia. Sydney has challenged the rest of the 
Colony, and an Association, called the Victorian, has been formed to accept the challenge. The match is to be 
seven players against seven, and to be played by telegraph. For the present, the new Association meets in the 
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Yooms of the Melbourne Club. The Ballarat players have promptly joined the new Association and we trust 
the other players in the Colony will do likewise. 



The Adelaide Chess Club held its annual meeting on the 31st 
of August, and the accounts produced shewed a balance in hand of 
£16, It was decided to purchase a challenge cup, to become the 
property of the player winning it twice. 

In the Melbourne Club handicap, there was a tie between 
Mr. Stanley of the first, and Mr. Runting of the fourth class. Mr. Stanley 
gave the odds of Queen's Kt, and on the second attempt failed to 
accomplish the task. Mr. Runting is therefore the winner. From a 
letter of Mr. Stanley, we learn that the Melbourne Club consists of eighty 
players, of whom half are proficients, and he thinks that the Club could 
hold its own against any of our Provincial Clubs. Mr. Stanley speaks of 
his want of practice at the game. Surely Captain Mackenzie was 
strong enough for the most fastidious. Mr. Stanley is very modest as to 
his Chess position ; we scarcely think he could enter any Club on either 
Continent where his reputation would not have preceded him. 

The Chess Congress at Graz ended in the victory of Herr Berger. 
The play was regulated by the Baden rules, so that the twenty moves 
an hour rule is firmly established. If our players are to hold their own, 
they must practice at the speed. 

We have received the Irts/i Sportsman and Farmer^ to which we 
referred in our last, and give in the margin a problem therefrom, by 
D3niari, the conditions of which are somewhat eccentric. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and, with Black's help, 

mate in four moves. 

N. B. — In ordinary problems, White^ww a mate 
upon Black ; in suicidal problems, upon himself— 
Black, in each case, offering the best resistance; 
but, in the problem above, Black gives the best 
assistance to enable White to mate him, as required. 



The City of London Handicap has progressed steadily, and the following is the official score suppliedto us : 





Class A. 






Class B. 


Mauley 


2 


- Beat Frdhling 


Huckvale - 





- Beat Harper or Cole 


Godfrey 


2 


„ M. Down 


Johns - 


I 


II Gamman 


Potter 


2 


,, Beardsall 


Bartrum 





- „ Brand 


Watts 


I 


», Beadall 


H. F. Down (drawn) 


I 


- ,, Chambers (drawn) 


J. Clark - 


I 


,, Swyer 


Brain - 


I 


- ,, Ormsby 

- „ T. Nash 


Yoimger 


I 


,, Thompson 


Van der Velde - 


I 


Maton 


I 


„ Ai-gall 


Shedlock - 


2 


- „ W. T. Chappell, resigned 


Cole or Harper 





„ Frankenstein 


Fenton 


I 


- „ T. Smith 


Keats - 


I 


„ Blackbume 


Beame 


I 


- „ Humphreys 


Parr - 


2 


- „ Bird 


Rudderforth 


I 


- ,1 W. A. Down 


De Vere - 


2 


„ Bum 


Standring - 


I 


- „ Parley 


Victor 


I 


„ R. Clark 


H. Chappell 





- „ Blunt 



We are glad to learn that Mr. Chappell is better, and that he will soon be able to resume his duties with 
his accustomed energy. 

Mr. Wormald's Chess Openings will be continued in our next Number. 

MANCHESTER. 

The Westminster Papers can now be procured in Manchester, from Mr. Hopwood, Dalton House, 
134 Deansgate, Manchester. 



PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your correspondent, "G. E. B.," I beg to say that what I call "originality" in a Chess 
Problem is something so remarkable in the position, or movement of the pieces, that the authors may say 
" This is my idea, and whoever borrows it should acknowledge his indebtedness to me." 

The three well-known Problems alluded to in your October number are striking illustrations of this 
property, and so are several of Mr. Loyd's. 

To shew D'Orville's lack of it, let any one set up the Indian Problem in the position after Mate is effected. 
Take away the Black Pawn from K 4, and defend that square by a White Pawn at Q 4 ; protect P at K Kt 4, 
and cover K 4 by a White Pawn at K B 3, removing Black Kt, and dispense with the B at K Kt 2 and Pawn 
at K B 2, by placing White King on K Kt 2. 

We have now the very position in which D'Orville gives Mate, transposed from left to right. This is 
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D'Orville's starting point Further, one of the ideas of the Indian Problem is to place the pieces in such a ♦ 
position that they are all occupied in confining the White King, who must thus be partially released before 
he can be mated. D'Orville manipulates his Knights until he arrives at a similar position five moves from 
Check Mate. This is his Problem. 

Yours truly, E. F. 

[To enable those of our readers who have not seen the celebrated position, called The Indian Problem^ to 
follow E. F.*s argument, we reprint it here. — Ed. W. P.] 



WHITE 




BLACK 



J?. » ii H. y 

QRsq Qsq KKt2 KR6 QKt2KB2 KKt4 

fir ^ t i 

K5 KB6 QKt2 K4 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



THE MEADOW.— AN ELEGIAC. 



There is a power — 2. paper — ^widely known ; 
Close-set with heavy matter, over-grown, — 
Imperious, swollen with insolence and pride, 
Disdainful of all other works beside ; 
Coldly ignoring every honest name, 
And busy trumpeting its own grand fame ; 
Yclept—" The Meadow of the Country Gent," 
With ears to every sporting cockney lent. 

Determined simply by its able head, 
By no soft scruples towards high conduct led, 
From all his tribe the " Meadow " stands .aloof, 
Owns no decision, and admits no proof. 
Save that alone which in its own dense page. 
Appears as — all the wisdom of the age. 

Thick teems this " Meadow" with the tiresome word : 
* Thus hath the " Meadow " said, or thus inferred ; ' 
No other name is mentioned, friend or foe — 
You*d think no journal else lived here below. 
We vainly thought that in this world of letters. 
We might sometimes be mentioned by our betters. 
Ah ! no ; 'tis scarce allowed that we exist. 
In Chess, Ecart6, Croquet, Draughts or Whist 
We manage still to live and breathe (that's flat), 
Yet deem the " Meadow " grudges even that ; 

Pray tell us why this Meadow (if you can) 
Ignores ourselves — or any other man ? 
This trick of policy is ever plain, 
And comes of evil root, — the greed of gain. 
To mention once a fellow worker's name 
Might help to spread a well-won honest fame ; 
To own that other clever pens prevail. 
Might take five shillings from the " Meadow's " sale. 
Cash and a better tariff is the word. 
Good manners and fair dealing is absurd, 
" live, and let live," is, in the Strand, not known, 
The " Meadow's " motto is — " We live alone." 

All this contemptuous policy we see — 
Is, therefore, but the quest of ;£ s d ; 
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The trick seen thro*, of all its merit shorn, 
Deserves our laughter, and ol)tains our scorn. 
Yet, since this is the course that you pursue, 
We'll treat your silence to a word or two. 

What does the farmer do when land is set, 
With noisome weeds, unwholesome, foul and wet? 
The stagnant waters must be drained away. 
The soil turned upwards to the honest day. 
Right thro' the clogging mass the ploughshare's force 
Must steer its steady, shining, cutting course. 
The * field ' will answer by increased fertility, 
Cleared of its weed (unscrupulous ability) — 
Cleared of its weed ! nay, let us say its weeds, 
Its hundred faults that choke the better seeds. 
The husbandman, with daily constant care. 
Betimes is stirring in the frosty air, 
Yet the rank surface baffles all his toil, 
A stiff, ungrateful, sullen, barren soil. 
Look ! what a motley, many-color'd yield 
Springs in this rich yet ill-conditioned * field,' 
The sleepy poppy (dullness), lank and long. 
Starts in the furrow, flowers the ridge along ; 
The clinging bindweed (claptrap) thro' the plain 
Sends its strong root, and stifles the good grain. 
The yellow charlock (jealousy) quite stops 
The healthy progress of the honest crops. 
Whilst the foul squitch (of malice), odious weed. 
Spreads o'er the surface with unwholesome speed. 
Bring, then, of canny husbandry, we pray, 
The heavier instruments without delay ; 
Bring ridicule, that mighty scarifier. 
And drag its sharp tooth thro' the sullen mire ; 
Let caustic humour, like a breast plough set. 
Take off the useless surface, rank and wet ; 
Then let strong satire, with a guiding hand. 
Rush thro' the cleansed glebe and the better'd land. 
Till, yielding to- the toil of working men, 
You scarce may know this now-clogged * field * again. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. XXXIIL— By T. Smith. 

BLACK. 






fe 



y". K^ i-» ^J 






^, 



'/'/"/'■^/ 



'////J////J. 



^ \ [Lrun' 



I 1 









r 



I, 









i 






m. 



k 



yy^////^///./j 



'vyr'"/'/^ 



f - • I 

I i 






A 



11 









'///A/,// //.A ^ 



'■/■/r-' 







^# »*•.'/>-*'. 



^ 



'■'f'/'fr'f, 

/, 



A 






? 



""^^^ 



i * /' 

J' ; 



u 



i 



'/'„,'//////.; 



7 . 



Z 



km 









v^ 



k k 






y 



r 



W/^/./A. 



'V, 



"/■'y/^,"' '' 






-'/^'r '*/ / 



I J 









^ 

fe 






v////y/A.y../' 



i 






'/,^/j/Ay..,//A 



^^J/i^-L 



fc:^.-i 






^ 



'/a/.. 












WHITE. 

A^Tiite to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. XXXIV. — By E. Freeborough. 

BLACK. 






{""-/•^Vr/-"'^ 



fe 



'^//Ay///.,/./, 



i 



. w//„//,A/.A . 



-4 



'^'"'^^/^Z/', '■'V^'^^'!''''-c'/'^''''''^''^''^^T'''''''^^^ jj 



'i:'//w/',A:/A 




I 






I 









WAA/^7,./Ji 



A 



I 



/J 

;l 



yy. 






V//AA//,:.; 



Hi 






'4 



i 



i 



y/.- 



'■fy/'.YAyyr 



<^/A/Wy'//.//. 



I 



^« 



y. 
I 



1 






y'. .:■/ < 1y 
^/yy/A/Ay/^. 



'/■ — — ■• y ■; 

'A'A/,.,. ..yy.^^^,,,^,^^ /A/y/AyA,,.A. ^^^^^^^,^^^^^^ T/y/y/y.'/^y/A- ~ .--"r^z/y^^ 



'</yy/,A/AAAA 



yy/yyA/: 



'/y//y^' 



'Pi 



/J 



-T. •: 



y 

■y 

r 



~:A-yt 



' ''■-. 



■i 

' ...,„,^,,,.';^yZ:^2.:A ^,^,^,^^^,,^/AAyy./.>. 



"-"vv''''^ 



y,A/yyy.A,<i 



A A 






y//A,A.yy.y.,A 



'.7,"'''''/'"/y, 



yAAAyy/yAA/A 



I 



5?-- 



* 



/ // . -A 

y. 



^*,yA/y/ArAjfi 



k 






'*Ay/i/y/i,//jt 



A 



I 



:^ 



^A//Ay//.:,./, 



■■ /, 



Vy/iyAA,AAk WyAyy7Ay/A/,A 




yyiyyA.yyy/yAM 



V//AAAy.AyJ'. 

k 



y 

iA , 

V/yA.y/y//y/y/yL 







Vy ■' 

v/Ay.yyy/y/yii 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. XXXV.— By P. T. Duffy. 

BLACK. 




'9 



iiiyA////7y/y^ 



^y/yM/yy^, 



I 
^yAAjyAy:-.^, 



1^ 



Sh f: 1 






y y. 

W///y/yy.vy.* 






wm^'^'^t 



r 



i 



1 



X^VNN-v 







'•^A/yy,yt:>yAf,yi'. 



•'/'yr"y//f 

'■■A 



A/yt^^y'/t yi.^. 






I 



>^ 






^< 






y^y/'yv/Ayy. 



yyyA,/yA/yA.Ay 



- y 



yyyAyAi////.^y 



%■ 



WAyy/,/,yA 



vyyy/y/yy ^/.A/ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. XXXVI.— By B. Horwitz. 

BLACK. 



i 

^' ■ A 

'yyy,.:^^A.A,.^,,^,^^^^^^^4iy,AyAyyAyy^. 

%yy.>yyAyJi ^,,^,^Ayy.yy.A^^,^,^^,^^,^y;Ayy,yyl^^ 




'A'y...Wjy/y3. _ ,.,.. JyAyyyyyyyyA. .......^.^^Hl^^'d/i^, ,..,.^,.,^J^''AAy>/<yyA 

'/"y/yy//^y//i/!f ffr^y/yy/fyfyfA 'yy^^^^Ap^^^ '' ^/^^/^^ 

<iyyyy^yyy.m. 



'AuyAyyyyA.t. • 



"yyyy/'y/, 

/- yy. 






v"-i l='-l fe':;'-:4 r' : J 



1: -I 

'/iAA,.'/yy/.<.^-. 



4 



VA A/ '' jli 
yfyA/iyyyy4i«t 



y 



y , 

y 



_ y , ^ 

yvvyyJ^^^^^'-^z-yy 

', ■ - ■ //'./// '' ■ 

/y iy'. 

^A ' 'y y//y 

'A A, '^ 

^ y 

'AA/yAz/yA/yAA* 









%yAyyA^yA 



n 



%,y A Z 
Vy/yyA^Ayyy?i 



%;^ 






wy/y/y/y.yyM 



i'A'4 

m/y^Ayyy^ 






%A.:'^ 

y/ -A'''/ AA 
w/yy^yy/yy/^y 






W'^'A 



WHITE. 

Black to move and win. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 



No. XXV. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

X. B to Q 8 X. P takes P 

a. Kt to Kt 3 a. K takes R 

3. Kt to Kt 6 Mate 



No. XXVI. 

WHITB. BLACK. 



X. R to K 7 
a. Kt to K B 7 
3. P to K 4 ch 



4. Mates accordingly 



X. R takes R 
a. R takes Kt 
3. Anything 



No. xxvn. 

WHITB. BLACK. 



X. 

a. 

3- 
4- 
5- 



B to 5 X. 

B to B 6 a. 

Kt takes K B P 3. 
B to R 4 4. 

Mates 



BtoQa 
BtoK3 
B takes Kt 
Anything 



No. XXVIII. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

X. R to Q 4 ch X. K to B 4 
a. R takes QPch a. P tks R best 

3. P to Q 4 ch . 3* K, moves 

4. B checks and wins the Q 
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GAME LXIX,— Played at the St George's Chess Club. Scotch Gambit 



White 




Black. 


Mr. WiSKER. 




M. Rosenthal. 


I. P to K 4 


I. 


PtoK4 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


3. P to Q 4 


3. 


P takes P 


4. Kt takes P 


4. 


Q to K R s 1 


S. Kt to Q Kt s 


s. 


Q takes P (ch) ' 


6. B to K 2 


6. 


B to Q Kt 5 (ch) 


7. B to Q 2 


7. 


K to Q sq 


8. Castles 


8. 


B takes B 


9. Kt takes B 


9- 


Q to K Kt 3 


10. B to Q 3 


10. 


P to K B 4 


II. QtoKB3 


II. 


P to Q 3 


12. K R to K sq 


12. 


PtoQR3 , 


13. Kt to Q B 3 


13. 


Kt to K B 3 


14. Q R to Q Kt sq 


14. 


B to Q 2. 


15. P to Q Kt 4 


15. 


Q to K Kt 5 


16. Pt6QR4 


16. 


Q takes Q 


17. Kt takes Q 


17. 


R to K sq 


18. R takes R 


18. 


K takes R 


19. P to Q Kt 5 


19. 


P takes P 1 


20. P takes P 


20. 


Kt to K 2 1 


21. Kt to Q 2 


21. 


P to Q Kt 3 


22. P to K B 4 


22. 


PtoQ4 


23. Kt to K B 3 


23. 


Kt to K 5 


(a) 


The 

5t.G( 


best move here is R to R 5, 


GAME LXX. Played at i 


eorge's Chess Club, 24th 


White. 




Black. 


M. Rosenthal. 




Mr. WiSKER. 


I. P to K 4 


I. 


PtoK4 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. 


Kt to Q B 3 


3. B to Q Kt 5 


3. 


P to Q R 3 


4. B to Q R 4 


4. 


Kt to K B 3 


5. Castles 


s. 


B to K 2 


6. P to Q 4 


6. 


P takes P 


7. P to K 5 


7. 


K Kt to K 5 


8. B takes Kt 


8. 


QP takes B 


9. Q takes P 


9. 


B to K B 4 


10. Kt to Q B 3 


10. 


Kt takes Kt 


II. Q takes Kt 


II. 


Castles 


12. Kt to Q4 


12. 


Bto K5 


13. P to K B 4 (a) 


13. 


QtoQ4 


14. B to K 3 (b) 


14. 


B takes Kt P 


15. Kt to K B 5 


15. 


B to Q sq 


16. R to K B 2 


16. 


B to K R 6 


17. RtoQ 2 


17. 


QtoK3 


18. Kt to K Kt 3 


18. 


P to K B 3 


19. B to Q B 5 


19. 


Bto K 2 


20. B takes B 


20. 


Q takes B 


21. Kt to K R 5 


21. 


QtoK3 


22. Q to K Kt 3 


22. 


Q to K Kt 5 


23.- Kt takes P ch (c) 


23. 


P takes Kt 


24. K R to K Kt 2 


24. 


K to K B 2 1 



White 
Mr. WiSKER. 

24. Kt to Q sq 

25. Kt to K s 

26. R to Q Kt 4 

27. B to K 2 

28. K to B sq 

29. K to K sq 

30. K takes Kt 

31. Kt to K 3 

32. Kt takes B 

33. R to Q 4 

34. P to Q B 4 

35. R takes P 

36. K to Q 3 

37. K to K 2 
SS, P to K R 3 

39. K to Q 3 

40. K to Q B 3 

41. Kt takes Kt 

42. R to Q 4 (ch) 

43. R to Q 8 

44. K to Q Kt 3 

45. P to K Kt 4 



Black. 

M. ROSENTHAU 

24. R to Q R 4 

25. Kt to Q 7 

26. R to Q R 8 

27. Kt to K s 

28. KttoQB6 

29. Kt takes B 

30. Kt to Q B (a) 

31. Kt to K 2 

32. K takes Kt 

33. K to K 3 

34. P takes P 

35. R to Q R 7 ch 

36. R to R 6 ch 

37. RtoQKt6 

38. R to Kt 7 ch 

39. R takes QKtP 

40. Kt to Q 4 ch 

41. K takes Kt 

42. K to K 3 

43. R to Q B 4 ch 

44. P to K R 3 

45. P takes P 



46. P takes P, and after a few more moves Black resigns, 
because White must lose a Pawn. 



White. 
M. Rosenthal. 

25. Q takes Q 

26. R takes B 

27. R to K R 4 

28. P takes P 

29. R to K sq 

30. K to K R sq 

31. KRto K4 

32. K R to K 3 

33. P to K R 3 

34. K to K R 2 

35. P to K 6 ch 

36. Q R to K 2 

37. K R to K Kt 3 

38. K R to K 3 

39. K R to K Kt 3 

40. R to K Kt 7 ch 

41. R takes K R ch 

42. R takes R 

43. K to Kt 3 

44. K to K B 4 

45. P to Q B 4 

46. P to Q Kt 3 

47. P to K R 4 

48. P to R 4 



Black. 
Mr. WiSKKR. 

25. B takes Q 

26. P takes P 

27. K to K Kt 3 

28. R to K B 4 

29. R to K Kt 4 ch 

30. Q R to K sq 

31. RtoK3 

32. P to K R 4 

33. K to K B 2 

34. Q R to K Kt 3 

35. K to K 2 

36. Q R to K B 3 

37. Q R to K Kt 3 

38. K R to K B 4 

39. R takes P 

40. R to K B 2 

41. K takes R 

42. K takes R 

43. P to Q B 4 

44. K to K B 3 

45. P to Q Kt 4 

46. P to Q B 3 

47. P to Q R 4 

48. P to Q Kt 5 Drawn 



(a) P to K B 3, forcing the Bishop to Q 4, would have been better play. 

(b) White cannot save the Pawn in any case. If R to K B 2, then follows P to Q B 4, Q to Q 8 ch, and if Kt now interpose, 
Black plays P to Q B 5, threatening to win the exchange by B to Q B 4, &c. 

(c) K to K Kt 2 at once would have been better play. Suppose : — 

23. R to K Kt 2 23. Q to Q 2 I 25. R takes Q ch 25. K to R sq 

This seems to be Black's best move. 26. R takes Q B P, and White appears to have a slight 

24. Q takes P ch 24. Q takes Q , advantage. 

. H2 
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GAME No. LXXL- 


-Between Herr Rosenthal and Dr. B. the former giving 1 


the odds of the Q Kt 


White. 


Black. 


White. 


Black. 


Herr Rosenthau 


Dr. B. 


Herr Rosenthai^ 


Dr. B. 


I. PtoK4 


I. P to K 4 


13. Q takes P ch 


13. B to Q 2 


2. Kt to K B 3 


2. Kt to Q B 3 


14. Q takes Kt 


14. R to Q B sq 


3. B to B 4 


3. B to B 4 


15. QtoK4 


15. BtoQB3(b) 


4. P to Q Kt 4 


4. B takes P 


16. Q to K Kt 4 


16. K to B sq 


5. P to Q B 3 


5. B to B 4 


17. BtoQR3 


17. BtoQB4 


6, Castles 


6. PtoQ3 


18. B takes B 


18. P takes B 


7. P to Q 4 


7. P takes P 


19. QR toQsq 


19. Q to B 2 


8. P takes P 


8. B to Kt 3 


20. P to K 6 


20. B takes Kt 


9. P to Q 5 


9. Kt to R 4 


21. Q takes B 


21. Kt to K B 3 


10. P to K 5 


10. Kt takes B (a) 


22. R to Q 7 (c) 


22. Q to Kt 4 


II. Q to R 4 ch 


II. P toQB3 


23. Q to Kt 7 


Resigns 


12. P talces P 


1 2, P takes P 






(a) The best reply to Wliite 


's last move is Kt to K 2, followed by B to B 4, (b) This it 


> very unlike Dr. B.'s style. W< 


should have preferred P to Q 4. 


(c) After this pretty move, Black has no resource. 






'. . GAME LXXII. • 




White. 


Black. 


White. 


Black. 


Mr. WiSKER. 


Mr. Burn. 


Mr. WisKER. 


Mr. BuRK. 


I. P to K 4 


I. P to K 4 


II. Qto K B3 


II. K B toQ3 


2, K Kt to B 3 


2. Q Kt to B 3 


12. Castles 


12. Castles 


3. B to K Kt 5 


3. Kt to K 2 


13. Q takes P (a) 


13. R toQ Ktsq 


4, P to Q B 3 


4. P to Q 4 


14. Q to Q B 2 


14. Q to K R 5 


5. Kt takes P 


5. P takes P 


15. PtoKB4 


15. KRtoK 


.6. P to Q 4 


6. P takes P en passant 


16. PtoQB4(b) 


16. B checks ' , 


7. Q to K B 3 


7. QBtoK3 


17. K to R sq 


17. R to K 8 


S. Kt takes Kt 


8. Kt takes Kt 


18. Kt to Q 2 


18. Q to B 7 


9. B takes Kt ch 


9. P takes Kt 


Resigns 




10. Q takes P ch 


lo. B interposes 






(a) White has not opened hi 


s game happily. Black thus early had a much freer position than the second player in the Ruy 


Lopez usually obtains. (b) 


After so weak a move as this, W1 


litems game is hopeless. 





GAME No. LXXni, — ^The following lively skirmish occurred recently between Mr. Macdoimell and Mr. Burn, 

at the Westminster Club. 



White. 
Mr. Macdonnell. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. P to K R 4 

5. Kt to Kt 5 

6. Kt takes K B P 

7. B to Q B 4 ch 

8. B takes P ch 

9. PtoQ4 
ic. Kt to Q B 3 

11. Kt takes Kt 

1 2. P takes P 

13. B to K 3 

14. K to Q 2 (c) 



I. 
2. 

3. 






Black. 
Mr. Burn. 

Pto K 4 
P takes P 
P to K Kt 4 

4. P to Kt 5 

5. P to K R 3 

6. K takes Kt 

7. P to Q 4 

8. K to K sq (a) 

9. Kt to K 2 

10. Kt takes B (b) 

11. P to K B 6 

12. B to K 2 

13. B takes P(ch) 
to Q B 






White. 
Mr. Macdonnell. 

15. R takes B 

16. Q to K R sq 

17. P toQ Kt 3 

18. R to K R 5 

19. Qto KR4(e) 

20. P takes K Kt P 

21. QtoKR3 

22. P to K Kt 5 

23. P takes P ch 

24. R to K Kt sq (g) 

25. R to Kt 7 ch 

26. Q to Kt 3 

27. R to K 5 



15- 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23- 

24. 

25. 
26. 



14. P to ^ 15 3 

(a) If Black at this point plays K to Kt 2, White can draw by perpetual check by B takes Q Kt P, 
P ch, &c. White, in that case, may also play — 9. P to Q 4 9. P to K B 6 

10. P takes P 10. B to K 2 

11. Castles II. PtoKKt6 
and Black, says the Praxis^ has rather the better game. 

(b) The German Hattdbuch recommends B to Kt 2, and dismisses the opening in Black's favour. 

(c) Obviously, he cannot interpose the Bishop. (d) If Q takes R then follows Kt to B 7 ch, 

(e) Very well played. Preventing Black Castling, and threatening R to K 5 ch with some effect. 

(f ) If Black takes the Q with B he loses the piece. (g) All this is very pretty and ingenious. 
(h) He has nothing better to do, for White now threatens mate in two moves by R to R 7 ch, &c. 



Black. 
Mr. Burn. 

P takes Kt (d) 
Q to Q Kt 3 
Kt to R 3 
BtoQ 2 
KtoB 2 
Q to K B 3 
K to Kt 2 
QtoK3 
Kto R 2 
K R to Q sq 
K to R sq 
Q takes K P (h) 
Resigns 

followed by Q takes K Kt 



&c. 
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WHIST. 

A. and B. play against X. and Z. A. leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the 



»/haND No. 22.*^ 

rt HAIID.-D Q, K» lo. 9, 8 ; H in, 9, : 



rimined.card is the ngxt one led. 
^ HAND No. 23.*^ 

X's Hand,— D Kf, S, «, 4, ii H lo, 4, 1 



@ 



/ HAND No. 24. 

A's Hahd.~CA. Qio,6,s; I 

S Kt 9. 5 ; I> K* g. 

Scon— Love alL Tiumpi S Z t1 



oe 



HAND No. 

£, 7 and S. Wc think ihii play on the pan -I ZlmtiktUe. He knows ihal X ha* the leU H, 
c i.no». A has the > al kasl, and he m«l jet ' " ' 






will laka i 



-. — -. , jbably the 3 Mil ^. H* has Ihe three bt 

hand, when they have four by honoun. u ic ii held up isainil him, and this should ol ilf 
HAND No. 23. 



NOTBS.— I. A propsrly l«ad» rrom his long suil ; X, having Kg a ,... _ . 

Mr. Oay for plain suiti. 3. Mr. Clay, on the lonlrary. iicumincmls polling on llic Kg, with Kg and an 
aad g are in hu paitner's hand, and it i^ alJ eaby jiailing. 

HAND No. 24. 

NoTBS.— A CToperly leads from liii long tuil. 3. We do not obiecl 10 the lead of Ihe S Q, but we think it very bad play 

and two Hearts ; then hi: knows the H Q L^ on bu Tight, and tioardcd, becaui? otherwiw the H 10 would have been covered, ajid tv 
which he knows ftem A's lend. The pUy by X nl Ihc end of the game it veiy gont. 
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JOTTINGS.— SKITTLES. 

There are few men who have watched the play at Whist with more attention than ourselves. Few there 
are who can have undergone more misery in so doing. It is somewhat strange that to look at different games 
produces such a different effect To watch bad Cricket often gives as much pleasure as good. To watch bad 
Billiards is certainly dull. To watch very bad Chess is exceedingly amusing — ^much more so than looking 
at a serious game. But to watch bad Whist is mental torture. The looker-on, it is said, sees more of the game 
than the combatants, and granting this, we can see no reason why the players, as a mle, show such gross care- 
lessness and imbecility in the pursuit of their favorite occupation. If it be worth while to play Whist, it is 
worth while to try to play well. No doubt, if we were to accuse a Whist-player of not doing his best, he 
would strenuously deny the charge, and argue that it was not likely he would play to lose his own money. The 
answer would be quite sincere ; but if our friend knew that in a week's time he would be thrown into tlie river, 
and he could not swim, he would be a madman not to learn, and if he were thrown in without learning and 
got drowned, it would be no answer to our view to say he did his best when he was in the water. Yet it seems 
to us this is what the Whist-players do. They will not prepare for the event they know must come, and in 
consequence they get drowned. With a view, perhaps to the interest of our readers, we have sometimes 
watched for hours without seeing a well-played hand, or one possessing any point, and even when we have 
been successful in obtaining a hand, and have put it up, we have found that the beauty has arisen nine times 
out of ten from a blunder of one of the players. To our mind, it is doubtful whether it is best to publish perfect 
hands (if we could get them) or hands in which the skilful player has taken advantage of the want of skill of his 
opponents. If we all possessed the same skill, a perfect hand would be common. As it is, a good hand is 
hardly to be found. The first hand in our last was nearly perfect, but how many of our readers are capable of 
appreciating its beauty ? The game could not be thus played except with four good players. On the other 
hand, the publication of games in which glaring blunders are pointed out, like the play of A. in hand No. 22, 
may act as a warning to others. The blunders come home to the meanest understandings. It is, however, a 
moot point with us which description of hands is the most likely to do good. Indeed, we confess to a feeHng 
akin to despair on the subject of obtaining any improvement at all. The good player will take advantage of 
his adversary's blunder, and there are some that think the art of winning consists rather ii\ this than in playing 
with more care than your opponents. It is at all times difficult to get a good table. At the best Clubs, the 
difficulty is the same as at the worst, and at no Club can the table be kept good except by a preconcerted 
movement The Whist players are different to other classes in many respects, and one of their peculiarities 
consist in believing that they, as players, are equal to, or perhaps superior to others, before they have acquired a 
knowledge of the A B C of the game. It is difficult — ^perhaps not advisable — to make an old player see his 
ignorance. He has played all his life, and has held his own with his contemporaries, and if he play with 
better players, he may still win, and his belief will be confirmed that he is as good a player as anybody. But 
it is not only the old players that hold this view. Every man believes he is bom a Whist-player, and from 
the moment he has acquired a knowledge of the names of the cards, he is quite prepared to play against all 
comers. We never knew a man who believed he could play the fiddle by instinct Nor have we ever had an 
opportunity of witnessing the effect of a fifth fiddler (a beginner) cutting into a quartette of fine musicians. We 
should like to see the effect, but we imagine the interloper would be looked upon as a monomaniac. Whist- 
players have no such punctilios. They destroy a good table (our quartette) without any remorse, and so ignorant 
or thick-skinned do they seem that they pretend not to know that they have broken up the table. It is as- 
tonishing how this class are so devoid of kindly feeling. A musician will seldom play to the annoyance of his 
neighbours. We never knew any one bring a fiddle to practice at the Club, but the Whist intruder 
destroys the pleasure of others quite as effectually by the course he pursues. Clubs were formed for the 
general amusement of the members, but in Whist Clubs the pleasure of the good player is never considered. 
Why should the bad players have it all their own way ? Is not the pleasure of playing with bad players as 
great as playing with good players, so long as you are utterly in the dark on the subject We cannot under- 
stand the pleasure al picture can give to a blind man. The moment a bad player enters a table, the game is 
changed. No good player any longer plays as he otherwise would. He cannot play now on the assumption 
that he knows the position of the cards. The game, therefore, becomes a bad player's game, and 
if there be anything that the intruder desires to learn, he cannot get the lesson ; and he would, therefore, be 
just as well off at the bad table. May we also urge on the bad players, that if they keep to the bad table, 
they can scold their partners with more effect If they amuse themselves by scolding the good players, they 
are scarcely able to cope with their temporary antagonist The good players recollect too much of the play of 
the hand, and they will retort with so much more advantage than the duffers. If this argument will not induce 
the bad players to keep to their table, we do not know what will We should like to establish a rule to the 
effect that there should be two tables — one to consist of the best, and the other of the worst players. If there 
be three, we could have another grade. Every player should be bound to pass an examination before he went 
up a grade. No man should go to the best table until he had learnt to hold his tongue. He must also know 
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the leads. He must know how to draw inferences from the leads. He must recollect a thirteenth card once 
out of three times ; the best court card of a suit left in, and the trumps down to the nine. We hope we are 
not too severe in our requirements, but judging from our experience, only one in twenty players could pass 
this examination with success, and yet they presume to play, not only for their own, but for other's money. 

In watching the play, the point that strikes us most frequently is the uselessness of showing ordinary 
partners what you have got Simple as Mr. Clay has endeavoured to make Whist — ^plain as the handwriting 
upon the wall— rthe Whist player cannot see, the most common inferences he cannot draw. Whether the new 
system is better than the old, seems to us doubtful. Unless your partner has intelligence, nine times out of 
ten we think the new system unprofitable. In the tenth instance, when the player's partner possesses intelli- 
gence, Mr. Cla/s system is the better. In nine cases out of ten we beHeve Whist-players have no intelli- 
gence. Whether you play on the old system, and purposely keep the table in the dark ; or you play on the 
new, so that the table may know, but will not know, seems to us of no consequence. The only maxim we 
would enforce is to play according to no system when your partner is a fooL Our idea of a bad player would 
be a man who played without memory, who could not see the difference between a black card and a red ; and 
who was so inattentive that he did not notice whether, on the first round, one of his adversaries followed suit in 
trumps or not Yet we have seen all these points exemplified in one hand, and the player has said in a tone 
of triumph, " That is not bad play. This was inattention. This was want of memory. This was defective 
vision ;" and therefore he assumes that he is a good player. Good friend, how can a man be a good player who 
is inattentive ? The niceties of the game depend on attention, and he who cannot give attention is not a player at 
all. His game is Skittles, not Whist Skittles doubtless gives pleasure — perhaps quite as much as Whist But 
we suggest that the Skittle-players should keep to their Skittles, and let the Whist-players keep to their Whist 



LETTERS TO MY AUNT ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF GAMBLING. 

No. II. 

Honio sum nil humani a me alienum puto. 
Mv Dear Aunt, — I regret that Mr. Longwind has come to grief in the " Amalgamated Orinocco Gold 
Mining Company," but I must decidedly refuse to subscribe to the fund which is being raised by his congrega- 
tion, " to mitigate," as the circular states, " somewhat, the losses of such an excellent minister." I might as 
well come to the assistance of every gambler whose luck turned out to be bad. You start, my dear Aunt, and 
are, no doubt, shocked at the word gambler, as applied to the Rev. Josiah Longwind, but I assure you, that 
every man who invests in a company which promises twenty per cent is fully entitled to that name. The 
betting — to use the appropriate language — is at least five to one that such a company is a swindle, and comes 
to ruin. Mr. Longwind took the odds, — ^and lost That is all. I hope he may be more fortunate in his next 
transaction of that kind, and advise him to peruse, in the meantime, his own tract against play and betting. 

You see, my dear Aunt, that if the spirit of gambling enters even the sacred precincts of the parsonage or 
chapel-house, we ought not to be unnecessarily hard — ^as some leading journals have been — on some young 
and inexperienced noblemen, who ruined their fortunes on the turf. The famous racing Marquis, whom every- 
body flattered when he was successful, and kicked when he was down, never did the tenth part of the mischief, 
or committed the hundredth part of the sins of another Marquis, whose recent obituary reads like an epitaph 
of a Cato, or an Aristides, though many people thought that the ribbon, which was bestowed upon him by a 
virtuous Government, ought rather to have been tied round his throat than under his knee. But he died 
enormously rich, and mighty Jupiter himself blows the trumpet at his funeral ! 

** Through tatter*d clothes small vices do appear. 
Robes and furred gowns hide all." 

We all are "players on this stage." Everybody has been or is playing — for a stake. My uncle played 
for a high stake when he courted you, and scarce had the marker. Time, called " Love all," when the 
game was satisfactorily decided. Mrs. Reeves, the poor wife of a drunken shoemaker, invests the — for 
her — enormous sum of one sovereign (saved from the dinners of her seven children) in the conversion of 
the Papuas, so eloquently advocated by the great Purgeon. AVhat does she do, but take long odds on ever- 
lasting beatitude, and I sincerely hope she may win. Again, it was nothing but the stake which induced the 
present worthy member for Bribery Magna to spend fifteen years on the coast of Africa, doing a fine trade in 
white ivory, yellow oil, and black men. It is true he was not worth a sixpence when he started, but did he 
not risk his health, nay, his very life, in the game ? He happened to have a frame of iron, and he succeeded, 
after fifteen years, to exchange it against a chest of gold. But what an ornament of the House he is now ! 
His magnificent speech, against the cmel treatment of Dutch cattle in their passage to England, ought to be 
learned by heart by every one of the many negroes he once had the honour of selling. 

How moderate, in comparison, are the stakes of Billiards, Chess and Whist ! Old Reynard, who plays 
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eighteenpenny Pool every night of his life, and who takes nearly five minutes over every stroke (missing most 
of them), does not lose the fiftieth part of his income in an amusement which is the only remaining excitement 
of his declining years. 

Look, again, at this cheerful-looking gentleman with the large, iron grey whiskers, and his antagonist, a 
wiry little man, with sharp black eyes, bending over a Chess board. They have done so on every afternoon 
these five-and-twenty years. They play for one shilling a game, and as they were originally of the same strength, 
and have never improved (they invariably begin with giuco piano), it is safe to assert that there is not a five- 
pound-note difference between them. Or look at that retired Indian Major, a member of our club. He can 
afford to lose. Besides his pension, he got two thousand a year with his wiSfe, whose complexion is even darker 
than his own. He plays at half-a-crown Whist, and though he may lose thirty or forty pounds a year, what is 
that to the exquisite delight with which he watches the agony of his partner, when he, the Major, commits the 
most aggravating blunders in succession ; and woe to him if that victim of a bilious partner dares to remonstrate ! 

" Oh, Major, how could you lead" " I tell you," interrupts he, "that's the game. I played Whist before 

you were bom. Odd guns ! My friend. General Pepper, always led the small one, and there were " (this with 
bitter irony) "nearly as fine players as you are, in the year 1831, at Chundernagore !" 

These are the rare catastrophes of the Whist table. How small they appear to the dramas enacted on 
other fields ! 

I will enlarge upon this in a future letter, but I promised you another instance from the experience of my 
own life, to prove to you that gambling is not an unmixed evil, and I will tell it you in strict confidence. 

Five or six years ago, I made the acquaintance of Sam Button, and soon acquired his friendship. He 
was one of the most jovial, easy-going fellows in the world, and fond of submitting everything to the decision of 
chance. If you took a cab with him, or went to the theatre, or to Evans*, or had a glass of something with him, 
he was sure to propose to play for it, or toss for it. Not long after our acquaintance we found out that we were 
rival suitors for the hand of a charming widow, who was kind to both of us, but did not show any decided 
preference for either. The game was alternately in Button's and my favour. At last he got impatient, and, 
one evening, he thus spoke to me (it was after a capital dinner at the Albion, for which I had to pay, 
having lost the toss), " That won't do, Bob ; that won't do. I am not going to make an ass of myself, nor 
are you, I hope, in spite of lesser difficulties in that transformation. By Jove, I'll tell you what, — I'll toss you 
for her ! The man who wins, proposes to-morrow." " All right," I said ', " three goes ?" " No ! " answered he, 
whirling a coin, "sudden death." I cried "heads;" the fetal coin fell. Poor, unfortunate fellow! He 
had won, and I remain, your grateful nephew, Robert Chance, 

Poor Sam ! He never showed at the club since his marriage. He is looking ten years older, and I am told 
that he has to play B^sique every evening with his mother-in-law. — Cesi triste! 

[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our coiTespondents. We cannot conceive any- 
one, possessed of a particle of feeling, tossing cm such sacred subjects. At the same time, dramatic justice has 
fallen on one villain in the piece, and we trust the fair sex will avenge the insult on the other. — Ed.] 



PIQUET SCORING. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Sir, — ^Amongst the higher classes it is considered right to make known anjrthing that will tend to increase the 
knowledge and happmess of mankind. For the nonce I believe I am in this proud position, — I have 
something to communicate. The Problem consists in showing how, with 92 and 6, you can score 100 (the 
game at Piquet). Cocker could only make of these figures 98 ; but we have advanced since his time. 
Indeed, in tiie matter of Arithmetic, I have reason to believe that the puzzles of my younger days are no 
longer puzzles. Thus — if a herring and a half cost three half-pence, how many will a dozen cost ? — is answered 
by every child of three years old. The fallacy of Lord Dundreary's Problem was seen through, at first sight ; 
although, to my mind, it was very difficult to understand how a fellah could have 10 fingers at one time, and 
1 1 at another. I mention this, because I do not wish to have it imputed to me that I have stolen Lord 
Dundreary's idea. The common way of counting at Piquet is to begin i, 2, 3, and so on. But then you will 
find 2 and 6 make 8, which any fellah can make. On my system, I begin 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, and then point 
to the 2 on the table — 100 — game. It is advisable to make a long pause between scoring the 98 and the 2. This 
will denote absence of mind. The idea has been practically tested, and found to answer ; and I place the 
naatter, in all confidence, before your readers. I ought perhaps to add, that I have seen my idea worked by 
an old hand, to save a lurch. An Old Fogey. 

[Unless you are convinced of the honesty of your opponent, never play Piquet. A beginner will be very 
much puzzled to keep his own score accurately, and if he attempt also to keep his adversary's score, he will 
miss something or other. All persons not trained on the subject, are stupid in the matter of arithmetic. 
Unless you are quite au fait with figures, and can keep clearly in your mind the score, there is no game at 
which it is more dangerous to play with a sharper than Piquet. — Ed.] 
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ODDS. 

W. A. M. writes to ask what are the odds against one side holding Double Besique. — Ans, There are 64 cards used, of which 32 
pass each player. What is the fraction which represents the chance of holding 4 certain cards ? 

The number of combinations possible to 64 things, taken 4 b j 4 » -^ — « 635,376. 

1234 

The combinations of 32 things, taken 4 b j 4 » ^ 3 3 ^ a 35,960. 



The required chance therefore = ^z~zz^i ^ ^? or 16 J to i nearly. 

635,376 2,562 



Our correspondent proposed to calculate it thus, i x i x ^ x ^ ; this is incorrect. The first chance is indeed ^, but with one card 
given there are only 31 places in the hand, and only 63 unknown cards. The second chance is therefore only -J— Similarly the third 

chance is -~- and the fourth -^ The total chance therefore =» — x -J- x -|— x - ?. = — J^ as before. 
62 61 2 63 62 61 2,562 

Since the above was in type Cavendish has answered this question, "What are the odds against a player holding double 
Bezique on the assumption that he has one of the Bezique cards in hand at starting ?" Cavendish m^kes the odds rather less 
than fourteen to one. In this calculation Cavendish has made a slight mistake. The fraction is nearly -jV, which is rather less than 
13 to I and not 14 to I, and even this is going on the assumption that the other seven cards in the hand do not contain any of the 
remaining Besique cards. If these seven cards are imknown, the odds against double Besique are a little less than 8 to i. 

The calculations are as follows : — 

In the first instance j> — -^ — — - «= — - or about 12J to i. 

56 55 54 315 

In the second case \ —\ — ^ » -4,- or nearly 8 to i. 

63 62 61 1281 ' 

Perhaps this information may be more useful to W. A. M. than that for which he has asked, and which we have given above, 

but it is our object to shew the manner in which such calculations are made, as well as to answer the particular questions of our 

correspondent. 

(2) Apply the same method to the second question. The odds against holding four honours at Whist 

The combinations of 52 cards, taken 4 by 4 s ^ ^ ^ = 270,725. 

1234 

The combinations of 13 cards, taken 4 by 4 « -? — ^ — ^^ — ^ = 715. 

•»/'»j234^'^ 

The chances of four honours in one hand therefore = ' ^ « — t- or about Vj^X to i against it. 

270,725 4,165 ^'*^ ^ 

If you want the chance against 4 by honours in both the partners' hands, the numerator of the fraction « ^ ^^ ^ ^^ — 

14,950, instead of 715. ' 3 3 4 

The chance of either side making 4 by honours is therefore « .J4l25? = 4 ^^ about 17* to i against it. 

270,725 033 » • -o 

The calculation about 2 by honours is very tedious, but the means of making it is as follows : — First. In one hand. The 

denominator of the fraction is 52 51 5o 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 

The numerator « ^ 3 2 ^ 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 

123 123456789 10 
In both hands the denominator is — 

52 51 50 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 40 39 3^ 37 3^ 35 34 33 32 3' 30 29 28 2 7 
z 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

The numerator is— 

432 ^ 48 47 4^ 45 44 4 3 42 41 40 39 38 37 3^ 35 34 33 32 3' 30 29 28 27 26 
X 2 3 I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 

\^ you work out the foregoing calculations, the result is — 

• The chance of holding three honours in one hand = — ^5 — or about 23^ to i against it. 

20, 025 

The chance of holding three honours in both hands = § — or very nearly 3 to i against it. 

You will remark that these cover the chances of holding exactly three honours ; the chance of holding at least three honours is 
found by adding the fractions g— & ^ = |5l or about 2\ to I against it 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEMS. 

By F. H. Lewis. No. XVL 



A's Hand.-C 3, 4; D 7, 8, 9;H Kv, Q, A ; S A, Q4, 5, 6. 

X's Hand.— C 7, 8, 9, 10; D Kv, Q, K ; H 2, 3, 4; S 2, 3, K. 

C Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make 6 by cards. 
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B*s Hand.— C A, K, Q, 2 ; D A, 10 ; H 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 ; S 7. 
Z's Hand.— C 5, 6, Kv; H K; D 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; S 8, 9, 10, Kr. 
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JONATHAN. 



A PUNY, pallid, weak-eyed man, 

Was our Theresa's Jonathan ; 

Who leanly lived, on living lean, — 

The Ninny of St Ninian. 

His Churchship, high o*er reason's ban, 

With retrogressive current ran ; 

And famished faith, with vision keen, 

Sought Christian truth 'mong Creeds unclean ; 

Or symbols, which translated, mean 

Vile, nameless horrors, j&t to fan 

Gross passions in a heathen clan. 

From Eden he'd been oft evicted, 
His steps sore stones and thorns afflicted ; 
And he only ate fruit, withered and sour, 
That the life-tree shed in untimely hour. 
So some, with a leer and a heartless sneer, 
Asserted this wee man, — ^holy and dear, — 

Thus edged his teeth beyond rectification ; 
But others averred that the real cause 
Was, constantly grinding old pious saws ' 

For his faithful people's edification. 

Somehow, this Adam had come to believe 
That his sorrow's balm — his appointed Eve — 

Was one of Saint Ninian's flock ; 
That Theresa, fair, and well to do, 
And of years discreet, might yet renew 
The Eden he left, with so much pain, 
"When that artful, heartless Mary Jane, 

His feelings had dared to mock ; 
While Theresa, who sprang from a lowly stock, 
And thought she needed a Saintly guide, 
Had sighed again, as he softly sighed, 
And pleaded, with look so self-denied. 
For the bright, bright key of a wealthy wed-lock. 

But though the maiden might incline 
To passion's sway and pride's behest — 

Might golden vanities resign, 
To crown the lord, she doomed to rest 
Upon her amply-heaving breast ; 

Yet still, despite dear Johnny's frown, 
(When mouthing Kempis, Ken, or Heber, 

He proffered her a martyr's crown), 

Perverse in constancy of will. 

She hugged one pleasant weakness still ; 
Nor e'er confessed her joyous labour — 
Her stolen bliss of—" Spoil my Neighbour." 

'Twas eve ! — this conflict, fiercely sweet, 
One hand against the other, urged ; 

While now to left, and now to right, 
The fickle flow of fortune surged ; 

When sudden — with inverse delight. 
Came well-known shuffling of the feet, 

Which seemed her conscience to explore ; 
Then Jonathan, with hand discreet, 

Knocked softly at the parlour door. 

" Haste ! haste ! Theresa ! — ^hide thy shame ! 

Snatch up thy * Office' firom the floor ; 
Some sour old saint, with bitter name. 



Upon this day has double claim ; 
And thou, a maid of pious fame, 

His ravings shouldst be conning o'er." 

With holy hands before him clasped. 
With drooping head, the lover came ; 

Bestowed his blessing, 'ere he grasped 

The hand, whose blushing owner, gasped 
To trembling birth, a welcome lame ; 

And then, afront Theresa's face. 

Just within reach, he took his place. 

The good man gazed, but nothing spoke ; 
Nought but her sighs the silence broke, — 

Sighs that so much expressed ; 
For, as each respiration woke, 

Still stirred the pack her hurry hid ; 
And, vengeful pang, would e'er attest 

What ireful, direful deed she did ; 
The witness of her secret sin — 
Though yet unseen — lay hard, within 

The tumult of her breast 

Oh, Jonathan ! whose trustfiil eyes 

Beamed fondly on that face. 
And saw sweet promises, comprise 
EsLch bashful wish, in hopeful guise. 

Of love and saintly grace ; 
What words can picture thy surprise. 

When, from the billowed sea of lace, 

Thou saws't (foul seal of truth's disgrace), 
A crumpled deuce of hearts arise. 

What wonder that a holy wrath 
Poured cataracts of curses forth. 

Thy smitten heart to ease ; 
Nor that thou rent the trait'rous vest 
Which hid the secret's anxious nest. 
To prove if one, thou lov'st the best. 

Had scorned her priest's decrees. 
But what foul fiend thy love possessed ? 
What nerved the hand that late caressed. 
Till thou wert wrung, and flung oppressed. 
Like babe, who falls in hour unblest, 

Across a mother's knees ? * 

But, hush 1 'twere more than shame to tell. 
What vengeance poured, or where it fell. 

So bitter, long and fleet : 
Yet grinning gossips, whisp'ring say. 
Thou fled'st, in grievous disarray. 

Along the mocking street ! 
That frighted maids a mistress found — 
Her bosom bare — her locks unbound, 
Who, laughing wildly, beat the ground 

With two unsandelled feet 

Enough ! enough ! the heavens, that night. 
Smiled kindly on thy silent flight, 

Though mortals dared to frown. 
And when the rude sun stared again. 
He saw — ^his minions sought in vain — 
For thou afer thy rest had'st ta'en 

From that imworthy town. Robt. B Holt. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, 

A Modern Lunatic Version, in Two Fyttes. 



ilfette ti&e iRvjit 



An AnokmtiunAtto Kaiincr 'Tis an Anoient lonatic Mariner, 



xneeteihthreo other Itiuatloa 
going to diimer, and detain- 
oth 



ng toe 
ithicm. 



The throe Itmatios, awed by 
tho improcatSouis of the old 
seafaring nuizi, are con- 
stnincdto loite their dinner, 
and to hear hia tale. 



Tho Anoiont Mariner tellu 
liovr hfi Balled on the Spanish 
main with the huccanccra of 
old, and ilicir doings. 



Tho Anciant Mariner's bad 
luck. 



Tho liuaUoB aympathlze. 



Tho Ancient Mariner 
begins to cheat. 



Tho Ancient Harlner's 
soUtnde. 



VFhat tho Bun did. 

And the moon and the stars, 
what tliey did. 



What tho Knavo of 
BiaznoiidB did. 



TTbitt the ibrco lunatics 
said abuut It. t r» r-^ 
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And he stoppeth other three ; 
They were all together at Colney Hatch, 
Ajid as lunatic as he. 

'' Gramercy, greybeard," cnch ojic s;i!d, 

" Why 8topp*8t tlion us just now ? 
Hast thou not heard the (iinner bell nng ? 

If we're late there wiU be a row." 

" Dinner be dished," said tho hoaiy " salt ; " 
" Let tho meat and the *■ tatnrs ' get cold ; 

And, shiver my timbers, but ye must stay 
Until my tale be told. 

'' Sailing along on the Spanish main, 

Some centuries ago, 
*Twas off Barbadoes, whore tall tomadoea, 
And carbonadoes, and barricadoes, 
And sweet potatoes. 

In all their grandeur grow. 

" Oh ! a motley, rollicking crow were we 

Of buccaneers, so bold ; 
And many galleons full of doubloons 

We sacked, and sacked their gold. 

" There were Jews, and Turks, and Infidels, 

And Heretics I ween. 
But I was the only Briton there ; 

Oh ! had it never been ! 

" And we drank, and we gambled, and played 

And every mortal game ; [Besique, 

But, whatever I played, which grieved me most, 

I lost my cash the samo : 
Until the fun of that sort of thing 

B^an to seem rather tame." 
Said tho hungry three, " There we agree. 

And think yon were not to blame." 

" At last, one day, the Queen of Spades 

Game whispering in my ear ; 
< Pocket the Diamond Knave ! ' I did : 

And strange as it may appear. 



" Prom that veiy hour, the magic power 

Of the Diamond Knave I knew. 
And ever and ever, as on I played, 

The richer man I grow ; 
Until I had collared the whole of the gold 

Of the whole of the old ship's crow." 
The dinnerless three struck in, " Hallo ! 

What a jolly thing for you ! " 



And wins enormooalj. 



(( 



Tho Innotlcs sympathise. 
I 

Tho trick la discorered* 
its conaeqacnoes. 



Nay, but eftsoons," the old man cried j 

" In the very last hand of all, [sleeve 

You will hardly believe, but from out of my 
Some curs6d coon of a ' cream-faced loon,' 

Saw the Knave of Diamonds fall. 

" Card and hand to the deck he pinned, 

With his knife, as quick as light ; 
And I give you my word, as with pain I 

I was in a most terrible fright." [grinned, 
" We ca:i'^ but agree," said the un-dined three, The lunaUcs antipathixc. 

" That it sprved you jolly well right." 



" They bound me hand, and they bound me foot. 

And they bound me o*er and o'er; 
And the more for their pitiless mercy I prayed, 

They bound me more cmd more. 
Until, at last, I began to feel 

All over uncommon sore. 

" And the fatal card, the Diamond Knave — 

To think of it makes me quail — 
Fast on to my breast, to disturb my rest, 

They stuck with a tenpenny nail. 

" With jeers not cheers, they lowered me down, 

From tho gaUant caravel's side ; [tbix)at, 

In a small wager-boat, filled with cards to my 
They lashed me upright, and left me afloat 

On the wide, wide sea to ride." 
Said the lunatics three, " Hard lines we see, 

Were those with which you were tied, 

And it cannot be denied." 



How his shipmates traat 
him, and his souaHtSons 
thoroanont. 



Bemsrks of tho limatiea 
throo. 



'E'njdi of the first Fytte, 



S^ttt tbt ^erottU. 



" Alone, in a wager-boat, at seti, 
Was a hapless plight, you'll think ; 

With water, water everywhere. 
But not a drop of ' drink.' 

*^ And the sun came up, and the sun went down, 

And tho sun went round about ; 
And the siukle-y moon came up full socn. 

With her stany rabble rout. 
Ah ! me — 'twas a gruesome sight to eeo 

That starry rabble rout. 

" And the Diamond Knave, with its tonpenuy nail. 

Was searing a mark on my breast, 
Like a red-hot iron ; O woe is mo ! 

It sadly disturbed my rest." 
Exclaimed tho three — " It could scarcely bo 

Very pleasant, it must be conlegt." 



''And I looked above, through the cloudless sky, The Ancient HarinCT's 
And I looked the horizon round 5 ^"^ ***** *^* 

And I looked to tho bottom of the bottomless 
sea, 
Where no bottom ever was found : 

" Nor ever shall be, to eternity, 

However much they repine ; 
Should they even attempt to plumb the depth 

With the Equinoctial Line. 

" And the fishes above, and the fishes below — 

Each porpoise, and old John Dory — 
And the soles and the dabs, and the lobsters and 

crabs 
Were all playing Bezique j I fear me, perhapa. 

You'll never believe my story. 



The fishes, and their 
gamholUng. 
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pi^lzur BflBiqae for taim In 
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" And the son came np, and the snn went down. 

And the sun went roond about ; 
And the homed half moon came up fall soon, 

With her starry rabble rout. 

** At last their came, a-down the gale, 

Swimming and skimming against the wind, 

A Giant Whale, with a Tery long tail, 
Dragging and wagg^g along behind, 

Like the Great Sea Snake, whose histoxy 
In History you'll find. 

*' And as it came, booming and looming along, 

'Twixt me and the westering sun, 
The orb was barred by its giant ribs 
Making a gridiron sort of eclipse — 

For the Whale was a Skeleton, 

" As the bony mass came near and near, 

In its stomach I oonld see — 
Ave Haria ! and Heaven me save ! — 
The Queen of Spades and the Diamond Knave 

Were playing B^ziqne for me ! 
* Have done I I've won !' 6aid the ooal-blaok Qoeen : 

' Here's ' doable Beziqae,' yon see.' 

*' Then the Giant Whale began spawning cards, 
And spawned, and spawned so hard, 

That each drop of the boundless dark blue sea 
Was converted into a card. 

" Of every pattern and make they appear ; 

Of every size and hue. 
Hunt's, Reynolds's, Gh)odall's, and Banoks's were 
And every Mogul and Highland^re [there. 

Of the fomous De la Bue. 



** And the sun came up, and the sun went down, 

*And the sun went round about ; 
And the grand full moon — not a bit too soon — 

On the sea's edge shimmered out. 

** Alone — in a wsger-boat alone, 

On naught but a card-racked sea ; 
Alone — and never another one 

To play a game with me. 

" From the moment I wished for a play-fellow, 

I felt the moon's rays rise ; 
And they fell on my breast and lull'd me to rest, 

To my very great surprise. 

« And the moon became the Queen of Spades, 

And my tenpenny nail, like a shot. 
With my Diamond Knave, flew up through the sky, 
And stuck them together — and made on high 
A most brilliant Bdzique, I wot. 

" And all the cards, flashing out of the sea, 

Formed stars, with their pips in the azure : 
The Kings became the sign Aries ; ergo, 
The Queens made the Constellation Virgo, 
And a Sequence — Ursa Major.' 



The Anoient Mariner having 
bad a knur apell of troobla^ 
afclaat It Mglnato break. 
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O ! Sleep, you are a pleasant thing, 

When no ill dreams betide ; 
But 'tis really rather harrowing 

On a card night-mare to ride. 

Late hours at cards, and suppers of crabs, 
The ingenuous youth should scorn. 

Or a sadder and a seedier man 
He'll rise the morrow mom. 

Frozzlxs. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

G. B. — ^You cannot leave the Pawn at the eighth square 
lyithout exchanging it for a piece, except by speqial agreement 
The proposal was made by Mr. Medlev, at the meeting of Chess 
players, held in London in July 1862, and was carried, after 
some opposition. The proposition, however, was not generally 
adopted in this country, and indeed "was laughed out of court" by 
Mr. Staunton. You may have as many Queens as you can ge^ 
and it is very common to see two Queens of the same colour 
on the board. 

Desdechado. — ^Accept our thanks for your warm commenda- 
tion of our labours. You are right in your solutions of Problems 
Nos. 29, 30, and Ae Australian prize Problem. No. 31 is quite 
correct, but is very difficult. The first move is B to Q Kt 5, and 
Black's best reply is P takes B. With regard to No. 32, we 
observe that you have got the author's " idea," but you have not 
taken the shortest road to it. Try it again before playing 3. R 
to K8. 

G. G. S., J. N. P., Roma, S. J. J., F. S. E.— Letters received. 
V. G. — Amended problem received, and we note your new ad- 
dress. H. C. S. — Notes received with thanks. 

WHIST. 

David. — Scoring is purely a matter of convenience; there is 
no law requiring any one to score one, two, three, or four points, 
or a single double or treble game ; and if players choose to trust 
to their memory and run the risk of forgetting, or their opponent 
forgetting, and then disputing the score, and thus unnecessarily 
taidng their memory, by aU means let them throw their counters 
into&e fire. 



S. T. — C and I have agreed to abide by your decision on the 
following case : — X, B, Y, A, these gentlemen are playing Whist, 
B and A being partners against X and Y. X leads a cuxl. B, 
Y and A all play to it, one or more of them playing a card of 
a different suit from that led by X. The trick is won by either 
B or A, and A gathers it up in his hand, but A, feeling uncertain 
whether he is revoking or not, before he turns and quits the 
trick, says to his partner, "Partner, what was led?" X and Y 
object that B has no right to answer the question. What say 
you ? — Ans. The question was raised by Viator Rotundus in our 
November number, and we answered it. B cannot answer the 
question after the cards are touched for the purpose of being 
gathered. 

A (an End Game). — I have in my hand Kg, Kv, 3 of 
D, and 2 losing Hearts. Trumps all out. We want all 5 
tricks to save the game. My partner has no Heart, and he leads 
the Ace and another D, a suit which has not been touched. The 
second round, I finessed the Kv, which won. What ought I 
to have done ? — Ans. The play is forced. You must put on the 
Kg, and return the Kv. If the lead is in your hand after the Kv 
wins, it is obvious you lose the game. You have a chance of 
winning by the return of the Kv, because your partner may have 
Q and 2 other D, or Q and some other winmng cards. If he 
has not, you cannot save the game. Supposing your partner 
has 5 D in this position, he should not have led the Ace, but it 
is nearly certain this is the case, because if he had any winning 
card, he would play it out before getting rid of the lead. These 
points should be present to your mind when you play. 

J. Sanson, Paris. — ^Your letter received. Wewill doall wecan. 
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R. M. — I am 4th player, Spade led, I have a Spade ; my 
partner has won the trick ; I play the Club King, under the 
impression that a Club is led (Hearts trumps), and I then play 
another Club. Is this a revoke ? The trick is not turned ; as 
the matter stands it is my partner's turn to lead, not mine. — Ans, 
We think it is a revoke ; you have played a Club having a Spade 
in your hand, and you have improperly played again. I'he words 
of the law are, " If either the revoking player or his partner, 
whether in his right turn or otherwise, lead or play to the follow- 
ing trick." It seems to us you have led or played to the follow- 
ing trick, although you have done so improperly. There is a case 
and decision of Cavendish (8th Ed.) as follows. " W leads, and 
the other three players follow suit. W plays another card (it not 
being his lead), and proceeds to gather the five cards into one trick. 
On being told of it, W explains that his attention had been 
diverted, and that he thought he had not played to the trick ; 
the adversaries claim to be entitled to the penal lies for leading 
out of turn on the ground that the penalty should depend not on 
the actual intention of the player but on his possible intention. 
Decision. — W had not led out of turn ; he has merely exposed 
a card. The abstract principle pleaded by the adversanes is 
quite sound, but it does not apply to this case. There can be 
no doubt of W's intention, as he proceeds to gather the trick." 
We insert this decision because there the word led is construed 
differently to the view we are taking of R M*s proceedings, the 
difficulty, if any, is caused by this decision. The word led how- 
ever in the case before us is goveme<l by the words, "whether 
in his right turn or otherwise." We do not like to decide the 
word led means one thing at one time and another at another. 
But the context of the language makes it beyond cavil that R M 
revoked. We ought to add, we disapprove of Cavendish's remark 
at the end of the decision, — " there can be no doubt as to W's in- 
tentions ;" we do not think the intention has anything to do 
with the matter ; it is the act and not the intention that must 
be considered. 

S. T. B. — A and B play against C and D. A and B win 
first game, C and D .second, A and B third. A has the cards in 
his hand, shufHes them, and presents them to be cut. The cards 
are cut and dealt, and the game proceeds as if A and B had not 
won the rubber. Was it C's duty to remind A and B of their 
blunder? — Afis. We think not. C should attend to his score, 
and let A and B attend to theirs. The rubber is not over until 
the winning side find out that they have won. Suppose A and 
B to win a trick, and not to mark it, the next hand they get two 
by cards and two by honours, and claim four. We do not think 
it would be C's duty to speak of this mistake. We win and lose 
rubl^ers by mistakes. We forget to score honours, — and lose a 
game. We revoke and lose a game, and we forget our .score and 
lose the game. All this seems to us part of the game — a bad 
part, we admit, but still a part. C is as liable to err as others. 
C may be mistaken about the fourth game. It is clear some 
one is mistaken, and it may be C as well as A and B, and 
C ought not to run the risk of injuring his partner. It is 
very difficult to draw the line between that which is sharp 
practice, and that which is recognised at V/hist. Our readers 
may remember the case of H. M. P., in our December num- 
ber of 1869, where our correspondent was an outsider, and 
by his act of walking to the table, to cut in, or by some ex- 
pression in his countenance, he called the attention of the players 
to the fact that they were commencing a fourth game. The 
losers demanded that H.M.P. should pay the points, and 
H.M.P. paid. This decision, although very severe, we upheld. 
W^e should certainly like to see the contrary system prevail ; 
but, as it at present stands, it seems the general opinion that C 
has no right to take upon himself to say anything to the prejudice 
of his partner, without his consent. The fundamental rule at 
Whist IS, ** Hold thy Tongue." 

J. C. U. K. W.— We cannot pretend to teach the A B C of 
the game. It is often very bad play to finesse the Queen when 



you have Ace Q. There is no rule, as you seem to imagine, that 
you should always finesse the Q, and nobody that knew anything 
of the game could assume such an iron rule. Look to one thing 
at a time. Try to save the game if you can see far enough for 
that, then go to number two, and try to win it. You may go on 
playing the cards for ever, and never know Whist, miless you 
can see that when one trick wins a game you should not finesse. 
Unless you can realise, at the moment you play, the state of the 
score, you will be a nuisance as a Whist player as long as you 
live. There are many instances where we should think yoa 
little short of an idiot if you finessed the Queen. 

Creditor. — All club players ought to cairy sufficient money 
in their pockets to pay the amount they are prepared to lose ; 
and, in theory, we should recommend any person having lost this 
sum to retire for the day. That course not meeting with the 
player's approval, he ought to carry a blank cheque to pay the 
balance at the end of nis day's play. If this is not done, at 
every club and in all decent society the cheque is sent the next 
day, and if the second day passes and there be no cheque nor ex- 
planation of the matter (and nothing short of sudden death, in 
our opinion, would justify not sending it), we certainly should 
recommend you to lay the case before the Committee. 

T. T. — Original lead of my partner — small Spade. I have not 
one of the suit ; I have 10, 7, 6, 5 of trumps, and a moderate 
hand. I jxissed the small spade. Is this right ? — Ans, Ceitainly 
not. You have but an average hand, and no such strength as will 
justify a refusal to accept a force. With your 4 trumps you may 
never make a trick. This is, however, a small matter. To 
refuse a force in this position would be a heinous offence. Your 
partner may easily be stronger than you ; and you, for some 
crotchet, have taicen upon yourself the whole conduct of the hand : 
because your partner must assume that you are strong, and he 
will get the lead, at all hazards, the first opportunity, and play 
out his best trump. It is the strong hand that should conduct 
the game. (2) Original lead, small Heart ; 2nd hand (my partner 
has won) with the 8. I have only one tnunp, and a very bad 
hand. I thought it best to take the H, and return it. Is this 
right ? — Ans, No. Your partner again is the man to conduct the 
hand, not you. Leave the trick with your partner, and let him 
play his game. 

J. S.^ — You must assume that a player has a reason for playing 
every card. If, at the end of a hand, tnimps being out, your 
partner throws away the King card of a suit, — whsX can it 
mean? You cannot assume (except when he knows you have 
the rest) that he lias thrown away the only one of the suit ; other- 
wise he has thrown away a chance unnecessarily. If he has all 
winning cards, he still will not throw away the only one the best 
of a suit. It has therefore generally become understood, that if a 
player thus throws away the best of a suit, he has the next best, 
and this is how we should read the play. 

B., Cutting. — If there be anyconfusion of the cards, or a 
doubt as to the exact place in which the pack was divided, there 
must be a fresh cut. The law does not say so in terms, but there 
must be a clean cut. If there be anything in the cut to which 
you can legally object, there must be a fresh cut. It is not a 
misdeal ; the misdeal cannot occur until after the first card is 
dealt, except when, after the cut, tho dealer shufHes. ITiis is 
provided for by a special law ; but what amounts to a shufBe is 
often a fine point. 

PIQUET. 

A. M. — If I claim fourteen Knaves when I have three only, 
and thereby find out, before I play, that my opponent has four- 
teen Queens, and I rectify my claim before I play, is there any 
penalty ? — Aus. We think not. If you did it on purpose, you 
would be a cheat. 



All Books intended for review in these Papers must be sent to the Editor^ Westmitister Chess Club, Caledonian 
Hotels Adclphi Terrace, New Patterns of Cards, fie7v Games ^ or Implements of Play of general interest to our readers y 
must be addressed to the same place, 
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GLIMPSES OF THE OPENINGS. 

Bv R. B. WORMALD. 



No. II. 
THE QUEEN'S BISHOFS PAWN OPENING IN THE KNIGHTS GAMK 



P toK 4 Kt to K B 3 P to Q B 3 
'PtoK4 ^KttoQBa 3 



3PtoKB4 GahbI. 



3 P to Q 4 Game II. 

3 KttoKBs Games III & IV. 

This interesting form of the King's Knight's Game 
appears to have been altogether unknown to the 
earlier writers. The first notice we find of it is in 
Ponziani (1782), who gives a brief analysis of it in 

connection with the Counter-Gambit (3 l^H^' 
but the dedut never received the attention it merited 
until the publication of Mr. Staunton's Handbook in 
1847. More recently the theory of the Opening has 
received some valuable accessions from the pen of one 
of our ablest analysts, Mr. G. B. Eraser, of Dundee. 



GAME I. 



Black. 

1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to Q B third 



White. 

1 PtoKfonrth 

2 Kt to K B third 

3 P to Q B third 

Black has now the option of three leading lines of 
defence, viz. : — 

3ptoKB4 3 PtoQ4 ^^ 3KttoKB3 



Each of which has its advocates. The present game 
will be devoted to the consideration of the first-named 
of these defences, leaving the examination of 3 PtoQ4 
and 3 Kt to k B 3 for Games II, III & IV respectively. 

3 P to K B fourth 

This Counter-Gambit, which was originally suggested 
by Ponziani (1782), though at one time condemned 
by all the leading au^orities, has latterly been 
" rehabilitated " in connection with 4 P to Q 3, and, in 
the opinion of many of our best players, constitutes 
the most satisfactory defence the board affords. 



4 P to Q fourth 

If White venture to_take the Gambit Pawn, Black 
rejoins with 4"'P~to"Q~3", and speedily acquires the 
better game. 



If— 

B to Q Kt 5 
^ PtakesKP 



B takes Kt ^ Kt takes K P « 
5 Q P takes B ° Q to K Kt 4 ^^ 



4 PtoQthizd 

This is unquestionably Black's best reply. Taking 
Pawn with Pawn yields him a very inferior position : 

Kt takes K P ^ B to Q Kt 5 B takes Kt 

4 BP takesP 5 kttoKB3 ^PtoQR3 ^QP takes B 



8 



B to K Kt 5 



KttoQ .2 



BtoK3 9BtoKB4 

With a manifest advantage. 



10 



Q to Q Kt 3, 



White has now the choice of two lines of play, viz. — 
5 Q P takes P, and «; B to Q Kt 5 ; which we will exa- 
mine in turn. 



In the first place : — 

5 Q P takes P 

6 Kt to K Kt fifth 



PtakesKP 
Kt takes P (best) 



Instead of 6 Kt takes P, nearly all the authorities 
recommend Black to play 6 PtoQ4, which is greatly 
inferior: e.g. — 



PtoQ4 



PtoK6 
y Kt to K R 3 (best) 



o B to Q Kt 5 
^ QtoQ3 



P to Q B 4 
9 P takes P 



10 



B takes P 
Q takes Q eh 



And the game is about even. The above variation is 
given in tike Handbuch^ but we are of opinion that, 
instead of 9 P to Q B 4> White might play advan- 
tageously, as in a cognate position of Uie Philidor 
defence, 9 Q to K R 5 ch, and on the Pawn beiug inter- 
posed, 10 QtoKR3 . The Praxis condemns Black's 
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7th move of Kt to K kY, as being inferior to 7 Kt to K 4, 
on account of White being able to reply ^vith 
8 P to K B 3. In this case, however, the second 
player could rejoin with 



8 



Q takes P ^ 



P takes B P ^ Kt to K 4 

The defence of 7 Kt to K 4 is also objectionable, on 
account of the following : — , 

^ o Q to Q 4 (best) ^ Kt to Q R 3, 

'KttoK4 ^ QtoQ2 9 

With a fine game. 

7 Kt takes K P 7 P to Q 4 (best) 

If Black play instead 7 Kt to K B 3, the first player 
can advantageously rejoin with 8 B to K Kt s . 

8 Q to K R fifth ch 

White has apparently no better move. At first 
sight, 8 B to K Kt 5 looks promising ; but the result, as 
a little examination will show, is favourable to the 
second player. 

8 Kt to K Kt third 

9 Kt to K Kt fifth 9 Kt to K B third 



10 Q to K second ch 

11 Ktto K sixth 

12 Q takes B 



10 B to K second 

1 1 B takes Kt 

12 Q to Q second 



And Black's position is decidedly preferable. 



to 5 QP takes P; but, 

the result is a prema- 



5 P takes 

6 P takes 

7 P takes 

8 KtoQ 

9 KtoK 

10 K to Q 

11 KtoK 



KP 

Kt 

B 

second 

second 

second 

second 



In iJu secotid place : — 

5 B to Q Kt fifth 

This is decidedly preferable 
with the best play on both sides, 
turely drawn game. 

6 Kt takes K P 

7 B takes Kt ch 

8 Q to R fifth ch 

9 Q to K B fifth ch 

10 Q to K Kt fifth ch 

11 Q to KB fifth ch 

And the game is drawn. In lieu of 11 k to K 2, the 
Handbtuh gives 11 K~to Q 3, as enabling Black to 
escape from perpetual check with the better game. 
This is quite true, if White reply with 1 2 Q takes K P ch ; 
but, as one of our ablest analysts, in a letter addressed 
to the Chess Wcrld, Vol 11. p 185, shrewdly remarks: — 
" If White play instead, 12 P take s P ch. Black gets a 
bad game." In a subsequent edition of the Handbtuh^ 
this variation is touched upon, and the following line 

of play suggested : — 

II KtoQ third 

12 P takes P ch 12 K to K second 

13 B to K Kt fifth ch 13 K to K sq 

WTiite is now mad e to p lay 14 P to K 6, to which 
Black rejoins with 14 Kt to Klfl, and the game is dis- 
missed as being in his favour. Strange to say, the 
authors of the above variation have overlooked the 
patent fact that in lieu of 14 P to K 6, White has simply 
to play — 

14 Q takes B ch 



Regaining the piece he has sacrificed, and remaining 
with a Pawn a-head, and a superior position. 

It is worthy of remark that White may shape his 
attack differently, by playing 7 Q to R 5 ch, instead of 
7 B takes Kt, as given in the foregoing variation. This 
line of play, to which, we believe, attention was first 
called by the present writer, in the Chess Worlds Vol. 
II. p 281, presents some highly interesting features. 
For the sake of clearness, we repeat the opening 
moves : — 



1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to K B third 

3 P to Q B third 

4 P to Q ft)urth 

5 B to Q Kt fifth 

6 Kt takes K P 

7 Q to R fifth ch 

8 P to Q fifth 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 



P to K fourth 
Kt to Q B third 
P to K B ft)urth 
P to Q third 
P takes K P 
P takes Kt 
K to Q second 



8 Q to K B third 



Tliis sortie of the Queen is s eemingl y Black 's best 
reply. If he play 8 B to K 2, or 8 B to Q 3, W hite 
retorts with 9 Q to K Kt 4 ch ; and if 8 Kt to K B 3, with 
Q Q takes K P, &c. 



9 Castles 
10 Q to K second 



9 P to K Kt third 



And White has the better opening. 

Instead of 7 K to Q 2, as in the above v ariation. 
Black ought rather to have moved 7 K to K 2. In this 
case. White would have to be content with drawing 
the game by perpetual check. At first sight, it appears 
he might regain the piece he had sacrificed, by 
8 B to K Kt 5 ch, but a little examination will show that 
this is not the case : e,g, — 



8 B to K Kt fifth ch 

9 B Ukes Q Kt 
ID P takes P 

And Black should win. 



7 K to K second 

8 Kt to K B third 

9 P takes B 

10 Q to Q 4 



GAME II. 



Black. 
I P to K ft)urth 



White. 

1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to K B third 2 Kt to Q B third 

3 P to Q B third 3 P to Q fourth 

White has now two available lines of attack, viz.: 

(I) (2) 

4 B to Q Kt s and 4 QtoQR4. 

In the first place: — 

4 B to Q Kt fifth 4 P takes K P 

5 Kt takes K P 5 Q to Q fourth 

Black's best reply. If he play instead, 5 Q to K Kt 4, 
White rejoins with 6 Q to Q R 4» &c. 

6 Q to Q R fourth 6 K Kt to K second 

This is usually given as Black's best move ; but we 
believe he m ight play, at this point, with more advan- 
tage, 6 BtoQ 2 : e^, — 

g. Kt takes B (best) « Castles 



" B to Q 2 ' K takes Kt 

And White has little, if any, superiority. 



8 



RtoKsq 
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7 P to K B fottrth 

8 Kt takes P 



7 F tikes V (en pott) 

8 P to Q R third 



If— 
8 



then 



^ KttoQR3. g^^ 



B to K 3, 

9 B to B fourth 9 Q to K fifth ch 

We question whether this check, which is given by all 
the authorities, is Black's best move at this juncture. 
We should prefer playing 9 Q to K Rfourth. 



10 6 to K third 

11 Q to K Kt third or 

K B fourth 



10 K to K second 

11 P to Q third 

12 R to K sq 

And we should be inclined to take White's Game for 
choice ; but there is little to choose between the two 
positions. Both the Sandbuch and English Praxis^ 
however, have a note to the effect that White would 
probably do better to take off Knight with Bishop, 
at the fifth move, instead of playing 5 KttakesKP. 

It is worthy of remark that the above position is 
also brought about in the "Ruy Lopez' Knight's 
Game," by a totally different line of play : e^, — 



PtoK4 
^ P to K 4 



Kt to K B 3 
kt to Q B 3 



B to Q Kt 5 
^ KKttoKa 



PtoQJ_j 
^ "PtoQ4 



Kt takes K P , Q to Q R 4 ^^ 



5 P takes P 



QtoQ4 



In the second f lace : — 

4 Q to Q R fourth 4 P takes K P (or A) 

Black may also play here, as suggested by Mr. Steinitz, 
4 P to"K B^: 



5 Kt takes K P 

If— 

Q takes P . Q to K 3 
5 Kt to K B 3 ^ B to Q 3 



If— 



6 Kt takes Kt 

7 B to Q B fourth 

8 Castles 



8 



BtoQ3 
9 R to K sq 

And the positions are about even. 



5 Q to Q fourth 

6 P takes Kt 

7 Q to Q second 

8 Kt to K B third 

9 B to K second 



(A) 

4 Q to Q third 

This move is suggested as Black's best defence, 
both in the Handbtuh and PraxiSy but is left ^vithout 
analysis. Appended are a few tentative variations : — 
5 PtoQ4 5 B to Q second 

Apparently Black's best reply. If he play instead, 
5 P takes QP, then follows — 

PtoKS P take s P 

^ Q to K Kt 3 7 B to Q Kt 5 ch 

B to K 2 Castles - 

And White has the better developed game. 



^ KttoBs 

* K Kt to K 2 



6 B to Q Kt fifth 6 P takes K P 

Black may also reply with 6 Kt to K B 3, the best 
rejoinder to which is seemingly 7 P takes Q P. 

7 P takes P 7 Q to K Kt third (best) 

Black clearly cannot take Pawn with Knight, on 
account of 8 Kt takes Kt, &c. 



8 Kt to K Kt fifth 

9 B takes B ch 
ID Q takes P ch 
II Kt takes Q 

Even game. 



8 Kt takes P 

9 Kt takes B 
10 Q takes Q 



GAME III. 



White. 



Black. 



1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to K B third 

3 P to Q B third 

4 P to Q fourth 



1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to Q B third 

3 Kt to K B third 

4 P to Q fourth 



This defence, which first occurred in a game be- 
tween Captain Kennedy and Mr. Lowe {Chess Players^ 
Chronicle^ Vol. VIII. p 336) was at one time greatly 
in vo gue ; but it is now admitted to be inferior to 
4 kt takes K P, for which see Game I V. If, ins tead of 
either of these moves, Black play 4 P to Q 3, White 
rejoins with 5 P to Q 5, with a fine opening. 



If— 



5 B to Q Kt fifth (best) 



PtakesKP 



Kt takes K P 



«i^«-- 



The best reply. If— 

5 BtoQ2 ^ 

^ P takes P 



5 Kt takes K P 



P takes Q P 
PtoKs 

Kt to K 5 



B takes Kt 
7 P takes B 



B takes P ^ 

Having won a Pawn with a superior position. 



If— 



5 P takes Q P 

^ Qjo Q Kt 3 
° iCt takes Kt 



'^ Kt to K 5 

B takes B ch 
9 Q Ukes B 



10 



Kt takes Q P (best) 
7 B to Q 2 (best) 

P takes Kt 



With the better game. 
Again, if — 

KttakesKP Q JoQ^ 4 cf P takes Kt 

SptakesKP^ B to Q 2 7KttakesKt^ ^^ 



6 Kt Ukes K P 

7 Q to Q Kt third (best) 



6 B to Q second (best) 



The correct reply to White's seventh move is a 
qucestio vexata. Black has the choice of three different 
courses of action, viz. — 

. (') 7_(5)_ and - <3) 

7 Kt to Q 3 7 Kt takes Kt ^" 
Which we will touch upon in turn. 



Kt to K B third 
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In the first place: — 

7 Kt to Q third 

This move has the sanction of the authors of the 
Handbuch^ who give the following continuation : — 

8 B takes Kt 8 6 takes B 

9 Castles 9 B to K second 

And the game is pronounced even. There is, how- 
ever, an obvious miscalculation here ; since, instead of 
8 B takes Kt, which leads to an even game, White might 
clearly have won a Pawn by — 

Kt takes B Q takes Q P „ 



8 



Q takes Kt 



In the second place : — 



7 Kt takes Kt 

8 Q to K second 



8 Q takes Q P 

Apparently his best move. If he play 8 B takes B, then 
follows : — 

Q takes Q Kt ch Q takes B ch Q to K 2 

9 QtoK2 ^^ PtoQBs 

And White has gained a Pawn. 



II 



9 P takes Kt 

We believe this to be the only move to maintain 
White's superiority. If he play 9 Q takes K Kt, Black 
checks with the other Knight at K B 6th, and then 
captures the Bishop. Again, if he play 9 Q takes Q Kt, 
then follows — 



9 Q takes Q 



10 



B takes B ch 



II 



P takes Q 



K takes B "' R to K sq 

And Black recovers the Pawn. Fmally, if he play 
9 Q takes Kt P, the following continuation is probable : — 



12 



Q takes Kt P 
B takes B 

BtoK3 



10 



Q takes R ch 



II 



P takes Kt 



K to Q 2 * * Q takes P 

Q takes R ^ . 

BtoQB4 '3 KttakesKBP ^^"^"^ 

The above beautiful variation occuired in a game 



between Messrs. Wayte and Ranken (Chess Worlds 
Vol I, p 295). 

9 B takes B 

10 Q takes B ch 10 P to Q B third 

11 Q to K second 

And White maintains the Pawn he has won. 

In the third plcue : — 

7 Kt to K B third 

This retreat was first suggested in an analysis of the 
variation, by Mr. G. B. Fraser ; and, so far as our 
examination has gone, constitutes Black's best defence. 



8 B to K Kt fifth 



8 B to K second (best) 



In Mr. Eraser's analysis Black is made to play- 



8 



BtakesKKt BtakesKt Kt to Q third 



10 



PtoQRs 9 PtakesB *^ B takes B 
With an unquestionable advantage. 



II 



If— 



9 B takes K Kt 

9 B takes B 

10 B takes Kt 

11 KttoKBthiid 



9 P takes B 
Q Ukes Q P o 

10 P takes B 



At this point the variation is dismissed in the Chess 
Openings (first edition), with the remark that White's 
game is somewhat preferable. On re-examination, I 
am scarcely satisfied with this conclusion. It is true 
that Black has a doubled Pawn on each flank ; but to 
compensate for this, he has two Bishops against two 
Knights, and open files on both the King's and 
Queen's sides for the action of the Rooks. Possibly 
White would have done better to have retired the 
Knight to K B third at the loth move, instead of 
taking off the Queen's Knight 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty buigh." 

The match between Mr. Wisker, the champion English player, and M. Rosenthal, of Paris, was brought to a 
conclusion on the i6th ult, and resulted in a victory for the latter gendeman. The final score was : — Rosen- 
thal 3, Wisker 2, Drawn games 4. In view of so close a contest as this score indicates, it is impossible to 
award the palm of a decisive superiority to the victor, but M. Rosenthal deserves great credit for the " pluck " 
and perseverance he has displayed throughout 

The match, if it has not increased our knowledge of the Theory of the Openings, has been, upon the whole, 
well contested ; and the games, although wanting in brilliancy, will be found highly instructive and interesting. 
Those of the games which have not already appeared in this journal are printed in the present number. 

We have received a circular which informs us that a club is formed, at Hertford, for the piupose of cor- 
respondence play, under the name of the " Cai'ssa Correspondence Club." The annual subscription is los dd, 
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which includes admission to one Prize Tourney, and the boolt of selected Matches, together with all quarterly 
reports, &c Book of rales 6d extra (post free). Persons wishing to become Members are requested to forward 
their subscriptions, as early as convenient, to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. C. F. Green, i Railway Street, 
Hertford, as the Tourney arrangements cannot be completed until it is known how many members are 
going to compete. There is 50 doubt that correspondence play is much more instructive to the 
young player than the " skittling" over the board which is now in vogue, and we wish the undertaking every 



The Sehachzeitung (Leipsic) for January contdns, among other varied and interesting Chess matter, an 
article descriptive of the battle of Buzancy — the contending hosts being represented by Chess pieces, upon a 
diagram. Not the least amusing part of it, to our mind, is the author's fun in giving a superior force to the 
monarch who represents France in the encounter. Another article accuses, and indeed appears to prove, that 
the new Berlin SehachzeUung has lately been filling its pages with matter taken from these Papers, This system 
of black mail is not, we regret to say, utterly unknown here, for some Chess journals, which fluttered their little 
day a few years ago, became notorious from the wholesale manner in which die Continental Chess publications 
were laid under contributioiL 

We observe that another spasmodic effort is being made to revive a defunct Chess magazine, but, not- 
withstanding the charge o^ meanness, the Chess world does not respond to the whine for aoo subscribers. 
As many of our readers may have forgotten the magazine referred to, we may, as candid critics, re- 
mark that it never contained any but original matter ; that it was wholly free from coarse personalities ; that 
it never had to " swallow the leek " in the form of blustering or contrite apologies ; and, if it ever offered 
prizes to problem composers, the latter must be altogether wrong in stating that they never received them. 
If our readers doubt the sinceri^ of our praises, they can look for themselves. 

Land and Water has given ns its first annual Chess review. This marvellous contribution to the litera- 
ture of Chess literally — 

" Survey mankind, from China to Peru," 

and may be said to include in its comprehensive sight every Chess player, from Tamerlane to the last new 
problem composer. 

We learn that the City of London Chess Club Chess Study. — By Alex, Mc Donnell. 

has abandoned the idea of establishing a Chess perio- black. 

dicaL We commend the wisdom of this step, and 
trust that the members will now devote their energies 
to the support of the Westminster Papers. The annual 
dinner of this club takes place on the 35th inst, at 
the City of London Tavern. 

If wemayjudge from the notices to correspondents 
in the weekly press, considerable interest seems to 
have arisen among amateurs, on the subject of the 
Knighf s Tour of the Chess-board. 

We take the opportunity of informing our readers 
that they will find this ingenious puzzle elaborately 
and scientifically treated in an article which appeared 
in our number for June 1869. A few hours study of 
the principles there laid down, and of the illustrative 
diagrams, will enable any person to perform the feat 
with ease and precision. 

We are indebted to Mr. Geoi^ Walker for being 
the medium of placing before the Chess public the 
following diagram of a Chess study, by Alexander 
McDoimell, the great competitor of Labourdonnais. 

In avx next number we will give McDonnell's white. 

solution, and, in the meanwhile, we commend it to White to move and draw, 

om readers' attention. Black to move and win. 
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CITY OF LONDON CHESS CLUB HANDICAP TOURNEY. 

The following is the official score, furnished to us by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. F. Down : 

THIRD ROUND. 

I drawn 





Class A. 




Argall 


I V Victor 


0, 


Blackbume 


2 V Manley 


I 


De Vere - 


I V Watts 





Harper 


I V Clarke 


0, 


Potter 


2 V Godfrey 





Younger - 


2 V Parr 






I drawn 





Class B. 


Beame 


2 V Shedlock 


Fenton 


2 V Huckvale 


Van der Velde - 


2 V Bartrum 


Down 


I V Rudderforth i 


Ormsby 


V Johns I 


Standring - 


V Blunt I, 



I drawn 



To t)ie Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Permit me to correct a misapprehension on the part of the writer of a notice to a correspondent in this 
month's number. The regulation concerning a pawn arrived at the eighth square, which is referred to in the 
reply to G. B. as an abortive proposition merely, actually forms part of Rule 13 of the code of laws enacted 
at the Congress of 1862 by the British Chess Association. It was adopted, after a full discussion, at a 
meeting specially summoned, and at which, among others, the following eminent players were present : — Lord 
Lyttelton, Messrs. Staunton, Mongredien, !Fonblanque, T. Hampton, W. Hampton, Deacon, G. McDonnell, 
Owen, Duncan, F. Lewis, Greenaway, Donaldson and Lowenthal. 

The laws passed on that occasion have ever since governed all play at the meetings of the Association, 
and immediately on their promulgation were formally adopted by the three principal metropohtan clubs — The 
London, the St. George's, and the St James's ; also by the following provincial clubs : — Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Dublin, Dublin Athenaeum, Bath, Coventry, Worcester, Ipswich and Penzance. 

I remain, your obedient Servant, 
London^ 11th January 1870. Geo. W. Medley, Hon. Sec. 

[We have much pleasure in printing Mr. Medley's courteous letter, but wish to add a few words concerning 
our own part in the matter. We are aware that the regulation referred to is included in the code of laws 
promulgated by the British Chess Association in 1862. But we also know that a large section of Chess- 
players have never adopted those laws ; and that, even now, all matches contested under the auspices of the 
Counties' Chess Association (neither a small nor an uninfluential body) are governed by the Praxis laws. 
In our answer to G. B. we advised our correspondent that the proposition had not been " generally adopted," 
and we do not see how that assertion can be impugned. — Ed. W. /I] 



We have been favoured with the following solution of Problem No. 36, January Number. 



The King is away, in a far countrie. 

And with him a little foot-page ; 
In peril he lies, and his ebony heart 

Is fraught with grief and rage. 

A Bishop, a Queen, and a hardie Knight, 

Keep, over him, watch and ward ; 
But two Bishops, a Queen, and a sturdie Rook, 

To free him, are fighting hard. 

" l-rook out, my liege," cried a boxwood priest, 

" For one of two dangerous checks ! " 
" I see," said the King, " and the sight I see 

A councillor might perplex." 

" Make haste, make haste, my merry men all. 

And say, what may be done," 
" Give me the move," quoth a round-bodied Rook, 

" And, at once, with my big gun — 

I can settle the priest" " But, what of the Queen ?" 

" Why she must have her fling." 
" Thou incompetent Knave !" the White Queen cried, 

" Best leave it to me, oh King ! 

" Let me cross the field, to King's Rook's fifth, 
And the Rook shall set thee free ; 
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The Bishop may check, or the Queen may check. 
But the gam^ must remain with me." 

" Away ! " said the King, " ye are both at fault j 

Too wise in your own conceit ; 
Move on, to my third, thou full-fed Rook, 

There — there is danger's seat." 

A Bishop and Rook prepared to strike. 

" Hold ! that way madness lies," [said her priest, 
Cried the Queen, "let me check." "'Twere vain," 

As, amid the meiee, he hies — 

To his own King's fifth. The White Queen then 

To Bishop's fifth gallantly flew ; 
A Knight bore her off, but not before 

She had given King's Bishop his cue. 

And, plunging into the thickest fight. 

The Queen's Bishop captive he took ; 
The battle was won, and check-mate given 

Next move, by Bishop or Rook. 

" Thanks, thanks to thee, Bishop," the White King said, 

" And although our time is short. 
Yet, until we are all put away in a box. 

Thou shalt be my high priest of sport" E. F. 



1st February 1871.] 
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The following are the Ghunes in the Match between Messrs. Wisker and Rosenthal : — 



GAME LXXIV. 

(BTana* Gambit.) 



Black. 
Hr. WisKSB. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. B takes P 
6. B to B 4 

6. P takes P 

7. P to Q 3 

8. BtoKtS 

9. Kt to R 4 

10. Kt to K 2 

11. Castles 

12. P to K B 3 

13. P to Q B 4 

14. B to B 2 

15. R to Q Kt sq 

16. Kt to Kt 3 

17. P to Q Kt 4 

18. P to Q B 5 
10. B Ukes Kt 

20. Kt to K 4 

21. Kt to K 2 

22. Q Kt to Q Kt 6 

23. P to Q R 4 
2i. K R to K B 2 
25. Q Kt to Q B 4 
20. K to R .s-i 

27. g to K li sq 

28. Q Kt to Q Kt 6 

29. Q Kt takes B 
3f). B to Q Kt 3 
81. RtHkortR 

32. K to Kt Bq 

33. K takes R 

34. U tu K 2 

35. Kt to Q Kt 
86. h to Q 5 
37. KtfroinQ2toQB4 
3S. P takes P 

30. Kt to Q 6 
4'). R to K H ch 
41. UtoKKtBch 

And White resij^ns (d). 

(a) Up to this point the game is in strict ac- 
cordance with the books. 

(b) Very goo<l, and sound. If Kt takes R, B P 
takes Kt, and White must win. 

(c) This elabomto effort to win the Q succeeds 
in its object, but is the ultimate chujso of White's 
defeat. 

(d) Because Black must now win the Queen, 
«.g., if K to B 3, Kt to K B 7 ch. and White must 
take Kt with Q or bo mate<l next move ; and if 
Kt o B 3 the Q is equally lost by the check of 
the Kt at K 8. 

GAME LXXV. 



White. 
Mr. BosEirTXAL. 

1. P to K 4 

2. KKttoBS 

3. B to B 4 

4. PtoQKt4 
6. P to Q B 3 

6. P to Q 4 

7. Castles 

8. P takes P 

9. B to Q Kt 2 

10. B to Q 3 

11. P to Q 6 

12. Kt to Q B 3 

13. Kt to K 2 

14. Q R to Q B sq (a) 

15. Kt to Kt 3 
1ft. Kt to R 4 

17. K Kt to B 5 

18. Kt to R 5 

19. B to Q Kt sq 

20. P takes B 

21. PtoKB4 
23. P to Q R 3 

23. Q R to Q B 3 

24. K R to K sq 

25. K R to K 6 

26. QRtoKKt3(b) 

27. Q B to Q 4 

28. Q R to K 3 

29. Q t<} K so 

30. KRtoK8(c) 

31. K to B sq 

32. R takes R 

33. R takes Q 

34. P to K Kt 4 

35. Q to Q B 3 

36. P to Kt 5 

37. Q to Q B 3 

38. P takes P 

39. B to R 2 

40. B takes Kt 

41. K to Kt 2 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
28. 



White. 

Mr. WisKSB. 

PtoK4 1. 
P to K B 4 ! 2. 

B to Q B 4 3. 

Q to K 2 4. 

K to B sq &. 

Q takes K P ch 8. 

K Kt to B 3 7. 

P to Q 4 8. 

P to K R 4 9. 

Kt to Kt 6 10. 

Kt takes RP H. 

B to Q 3 12. 

B takes Q 13. 

B to Kt 6 ch 14. 

B takes K B P 16. 

B takes Kt 16. 

Kt to Kt 6 17. 

K to K 2 18. 

B to K 3 19. 

P to Q B 3 20. 

QKttoQ2 21. 

Q Kt to K B sq 22. 

P takes B 23. 

K R to Kt sq 24. 

Kt to Kt 3 26. 

Kt takes Kt 20. 



Black. 

Mr. Ro»EirTHAL. 

. PtoK4 
P takes P 
P to K B 4 (a) 
Q to R 5 ch 
P takes P 
BtoK2 
Qto KB3 
P to K Kt 4 
PtoKtS 
K Kt to R 3 
Q to K B 4 (b) 
Q takes Q 
PtoQ4 
KtoQsq 
K Kt to K B 4 
B takes B 
RtoKBsq 
Q Kt to B 3 
KtoQ2 
Q R to Q sq 
BtoKB3 
B takes Kt 
BtoKS 
Kt to K 2 
KttoB4 
R takes Kt 



Drawn game by mutual consent (c). 



(a) The defence has choice of many difibrent 



moves at this point, viz., Q to R 5ch, Kt to K B 3, 
P to Q B 3, B to Q B 4, Q Kt to B 3. and P to Q 4. 
We prefer either of the two last-named to any 
of the others. 

(b) Apparently his best move. 

(c) TMs game does not present a single feature 
of interest, and but that it occurred in a match 
of some importance it would be unworthy of 
preservation. 



GAME LXXVI. 

(King's Knight's Opening.) 



White. 

Mr. R09XMTHA.L. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. Kt to Q B 3 

4. P to Q 4 

5. Kt takes P 

6. Kt takes Kt 

7. B to Q 3 

8. Caatles 

9. B to K Kt 5 

10. B to Q B 4 oh 

11. BtoK3 

12. P to K B 4 

13. n to Q 4 

li. B takes B ch 

15. P to K 5 

16. P tako3 P (a) 

17. B to Q 5 
1«. P t<j Q Kt 3 

19. R U) K sq 

20. to K B 3 

21. Q R to Q sq 

22. Kt takes Kt 

23. P to Q B 4 (b) 
21. K R lakes R 

25. Q R tultca R (c) 

26. K to B s(i (d) 

27. Q takes Q 
2S. Kt to Kt 4 
20. KtoKaq 

30. PtoKKt4 

31. PtoKR3 

32. P takes R P 

33. K to Q 2 

34. Kt to Q 6 

35. P takes B ch 

36. K to K 3 

37. K takes P 

38. P to Q R 3 

39. K to K sq 

40. P to Q Kt 4 

41. P takes P 

42. K to Q 2 

43. K to K 3 

44. P to Q Kt 

45. P to Q Kt 6 

46. K to g 2 



Black. 
Mr. WisxBS. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. PtoK Kt3 

4. P takes P 

6. B to Kt second 

6. Q Kt P takes Kt 

7. Kt to K a 

8. Castles 

9. P to K B 3 
10. K to R Bu 
U. PtoQ3 

12. P to K B 4 

13. P to Q B 4 

14. K takes B 
16. BtoQKt2 

16. P takes P 

17. R to Q Kt sq 

15. B to Q R 3 

19. R to Kt 5 

20. R U) Q 6 

21. Kt takes B 

22. R to K Sfi 

23. B to Kt 2 

24. Q takos R 

25. P takes R 

26. Q to K & 

27. P takes Q 
2S. P to Q 6 

29. K to B 3 

30. P to K R 4 

31. KtoK3 

32. P takes P 

33. P to Q R * 

34. B takes Kt 

35. K to B 4 (c) 

36. P to Q 7 

37. K takos P 

38. K to B 6 

39. K to K 6 

40. P takes P 

41. K to Q 5 

42. K takes P 

43. K to K 4 

44. P to Q 4 

45. P to Q 5 ch 

46. KtoQ3&wins(f) 



(a) Although this has the effect of relieving 
Black from his doubled I'awn it seems to bo 
White's best move, as Black now threatens to 
play P to Q 4 with advantage. 

(b) ObWously ho cannot take either Book 
without inuneoiate loss. 

(c) Q to Q B 3 has been pointed out as the best 
move for White here, and, with this opinion, we 
are inclined to concur. 

(d) Preferable to losing a Pawn after the ex- 
change of B and Kt. 

(e) Much better than K takes P 

(f) This game is chiefly interesting fh>m its 
termination, which is excellently played by tiie 
winner. 



Games W and V of the Match, 

These Games were published in the January 
Number of the Weitmimttr Fap«r» and will be 
found at p li2. 



GAME LXXVII. 

White. Black. 



Mr. WisxBB. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 



PtoK4 
P to K B 4 
BtoB4 
B takes P 
KtoB 
Kt to Q B 3 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoKR4 
PtoQ4 
QtoQ3 
B to Q Kt 3 
KttoK2 
BtoQ2 
BtoQB4 
QtoR3 
R to Q (b) 
17.-Q takes P (0) 
18. R takos Kt 
KtoB2 
Rto Q3 
Kt to Q B 3 
RtoQ2 
Kt to K 6 
P takes B 
KtoB 
Rt<jQ4 
Q takes R 
KtoKt 



19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
2-4. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 



Mr. BOSEKTBAL. 

1. PtoK 4 

2. P takes P 

3. P to Q 4 

4. QtoR6ch 
6. Kt to K a (a) 

6. P to K Kt 4 

7. Q to K R 4 

8. P to K R 3 

9. B to Kt 2 

10. PtoQBS 

11. BtoKKtS 

12. Kt to Q R 3 

15. Castles Q side 
14. Kt to Q B 4 

16. Kt takes K P 

16. KttoKB4 

17. Kt takes Boh 

18. Kt to K 6 ch 

19. Kt takes B (d) 

20. Kt to Q 3 

21. BtoB4 

22. P to Kt 6 

23. B takes Kt 
21. PtoKtech 

25. Kt to B 6 

26. R takes R 

27. Kt to K 6 ch 

28. R to Q 



And White resigns. 

(a) We have failed to discover the superiority 
of this move to the one usually adopted at this 
point. Kt to K B 3. 

(b) If Q tks Kt, Black replies with B tks Kt, Ac. 

(c) This desertion of her Uegc lord by the Q 
may be commended for its prudence, but must 
be condemned for its selfishness. As the sequel 
shows, she is false alike to Church and King. 

GAME LXXVIII. 



White. 
Mr. WiSKXB. 

1. PtoKB4 

2. KKttoB3 

3. P to K 3 

4. P to Q Kt 3 

5. B to g Kt 2 

6. B to K 2 

7. Castles 

8. QtoK 

9. PtoKRS 

10. Q to K Kt 3 

11. P U) Q 3 

12. Q Kt to Q 2 

13. Q to K B 2 

14. K to R 2 
16. P to K Kt 4 

16. Kt to K 6 

17. Kt takes Kt 
IB. K B to B 3 

19. P takes Kt P 

20. B to K 6 

21. QtoKKt3 

22. B to Kt 2 

23. Kt to B 3 

24. P to K R 4 

25. Kt takes P 

26. R takes R 

27. B takes R 

28. B to K 2 

29. P to Q 4 

30. B to Q 3 

31. Kt to K B 3 

32. K to Kt 2 

33. P to Kt 5 
3^4. Kt takes B 
36. Q to R 3 

36. P takes P 

37. Kt to K B 3 



Black. 
Mr. RosKmrniLL. 

1. P to K 3 

2. P to Q 4 

3. K Kt to B 3 

4. PtoQKt3 
6. B to Q Kt 2 

6. KttoQ2 

7. B to K 2 

8. Castles 

9. K Kt to K 

10. QKttoKB3(a) 

11. P to K Kt 3 

12. K Kt to K Kt 2 

13. P to Q B 4 

14. Kt to Q 2 
16. Q to B 2 

16. P to K B 3 

17. Q takes Kt 

18. P to K Kt 4 

19. P takes P 

20. R to B 2 

21. g R to K B 

22. g to K 

23. P to K R 3 

24. P takes R P 
26. R takes R 

26. R takes B 

27. Q to B 2 

28. B to g B (b) 

29. B to g 2 
SO. BtoK 

31. PtoKB4 

32. K B to B 3 

33. B takes B 

34. gtoB 
36. P takes P 
36. Qto KB 6 



Owing to the lateness of the hour, the game 
was given up as dra\m (c). 

(a) The young player might be disposed to think 
that one Kt would be os good as another at K B 3, 
but Black's object is to post the K Kt at Kt 2. 

(b) Possibly as a precaution against a future 
check of the Q at Q Kt 8. If liis object was 
simply to reach the K aq, B to g B 3 would have 
saved time. 

(c) Wo see no advantage on either side. 
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GAME TiXXTX. ^ 



White. 

ICr. BOSXHTSIL. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to K B S 
8. Kt to Q B 8 
4. PtoQ 4 

6. P to Q 5 

6. Kt takes P 

7. Kt to E B 8 

8. Q to Q 4 

9. PtakesB 

10. P to Q B 4 

11. QtoQ8 
U. BtoKS 

13. Gaatles 

14. BtoKta 
16. Q to Q 8 

16. Q B to K sq 

17. PtoKBS 

18. B to Q 8 
10. B takos B 
90. P takes Kt 

81. QtoKB4 
22. BtoK4 
28. KttoQ4 
24. Q to Kt 8 
26. R takes B 

26. PtoKB4 

27. K to B 2 

28. Q takee Q 

29. P to OR 4 
80. KttoK6 
31. P takes B oh 

82. B takes P 

83. K to K 3 
34. PtoKKt4 
36. B to Q 4 
86. B to Q B 8 



Black. 
l£r. WzBKis. 

1. P to K 4 

2. KttoQB8 
8. Kt to K B 8 
4. B to Q Kt 6 
6. Kt to K 2 

6. P to Q 3 

7. Kt takes P 

8. B takes Kt (oh) 

9. Kt to K B 3 

10. Kt to K B 4 

11. Castles 

12. B to K sq 

13. KttoK6 

14. KttoQB4 
16. B to K 6 

16. B to K 2 

17. P to K B 8 

18. B takes B 

19. Kt takes B 

20. Q to K B sq ' 

21. BtoKsq 

22. Kt to K 2 

23. KttoKKt8 

24. P to K B 4 
26. Q takes B 

26. Q to K 2 

27. Q to K B 6 

28. Kt takes Q 

29. K to B 2 

80. B takes Kt 

81. K takes P 

82. Kt to Kt 3 
33. Kt to K 2 
84. Kt to Kt 8 
86. P to Q Kt 8 

CMyen up as drawn. 



QAME LXXX. 



(Boy Lopes.) 



White. 



Hr. BoBivnuK. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 8 
8. B to Q Kt 6 
4. BtoB4 

6. Castles 

6. Kt to Q B 8 

7. B to Q Kt 8 

8. P to Q 3 

9. B to K 8 

10. Kt to Q 6 

11. B takes Kt 

12. B takes Kt 
18. Kt takes K P 
14. Q takes B 

16. P to Q B 3 

16. Q to B sq 

17. P to K B 4 

18. Q to K 2 

19. B takee P 

20. PtakesP 

21. B to K Kt 8 

22. B takes B 

23. Q to B 3 (c) 
U. B takes Q 

25. PtoQ 4 

26. B to K B 2 

27. KtoBsq 

28. K to K 2 

29. B to K Kt 8 

80. B to K 6 oh 

81. K to Q 3 
32. K to K 4 
88. PtoQKt4 



Black. 
Hr. Wxsxix. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to Q B 8 
8. P to Q B 3 
4. Kt to K B 8 
6. B to K 2 

6. P to Q Kt 4 

7. PtoQ 3 

8. B to K Kt 6 

9. Q to Q 3 

10. Kt takes Kt (a) 

11. B to Q Kt sq (b) 

12. Q takes B 

13. F takes Kt 

14. Castles 

16. Q R to Q sq 

16. Q B to Q 3 

17. Q R to K Kt 8 

18. P takes P 

19. P to K B 4 

20. B takes P 

21. R takes B oh 

22. B to Q 8 

23. Q takes Q 

24. B to Q B 4 oh 
26. BtoQKtS 

26. B to Q 3 

27. P to K Kt 8 

28. K to Kt 2 

29. RtoK3oh 
80. K to Kt sq 

31. P to Q B 3 

32. B to K B 2 
83. PtoKB4 



White. 
Ur. BosmsAK. 

84. PtoKB8 

36. BtoKB6 
86. B takes R 

37. P takes P 

88. B to K 6 

89. P to Q 6 

40. P takes P 

41. B to Q B 7 

42. B to Q 8 (e) 

43. BtoKKtS 
41 BtoKB4 
46. K to Q 4 

46. KtoQB6 

47. K to B 6 and 

Besigna 



Black. 

Hr.Wxs: 

84. PtoQB4 
36. B takes B 
38. P takes F 

87. K to B 2 

88. BtoQKt8 

89. P to Q B 4 (d) 

40. B takes P 

41. B to K B 7 
48. BtoKKfcS 
48. K to K sq 
41 BtoB6 
46. PtoQKftS 
46. BtoK8 



(a) A very bad move indeed, leading to the 
JmTnedlate loss of a Pawn. 

<b) It is worthy of observation that in almost 
every game in this matoh Hr. ^Hsker pOBtad h&s 
Q B at this square. 

(c) Hie exchange of Queens is wall timed* 
White's Pawns being so much better plaoed 
than ttiose of his adversaxy. 



(d)If P 
BOonfUL 



takes P oh the other Fawn would 



(e) The end game ia exceedingly wdl played 
by both oombatanta. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 



Na XXIX. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

I. Q to K Kt 6 ch X. K takes Q 
a. Kt to K B 5 a. Anything 

3. Kt mates 



No. XXX.* 

A Black B was omitted from K R & 

WHITE. BLACK. 

z. Q to B 3 ch X. K to B 5 (a) 
3. QtoQKtach 2. KtakesQ 
3. Kt to R 5 mate 

(a) If I. K to K 3 then 2. Q to B 7 
ch, and Kt mates next move. 



No. XXXL 



WHITB. 

I. B to Q Kt 5 
a. QtoQRa 

3. KttoQ4ch 

4. Q mates 



BLACK. 

X. P takes B best 
a. Anything 
3. P takes Kt 



z. 
a. 
3- 
4- 
■>• 
6. 

l 

9- 



Na XXXII. 

WHrrE. BLACK. 



R to K a ch 
KtoQs 
RtoBach 
K to Q B 3 
K to Kt 3 
RtoBs 
RtoB6 
RtoBj 



KtoQS best 
K to Q B 8 best 
K to Kt 8 best 
B to Kt 5 ch 
BtoR4 
B to Kt 3 
BtoRa 
B to Ktaq 
R to Kt 7, and now, wherever the 
B is moved. White attacks it widi 
Rand wins. 



z. 
a. 
3- 
4< 
5- 
6. 

l- 



THE SANSON FUND. 



We have great pleasure in acknowledgmg the receipt of the following sums for Mrs. Sanson, all of which we 
have promptly remitted. We also record that the St George's, through the kind exertions of Mr. Hampton, 
sent jfc3 to Mrs. Sanson direct Mr. Walsh 5s, Mr. C. Mossop 5s, Mr. Collins 5s, Mr. Ries 5s, Dr. Lavies 5s, 
Mr. F. H. Lewis 5s, Mr. Joshua ss, Mr. Child 5s, Mr. W. Robertson 5s, Mr. J. O. Howard Taylor 5s, Mr. 
RatlifT 5s, Mr. Wormald 5s, Mr. Bristow 5s, Dr. Blumbeig 5s, Mr. Slous 55, W. C. K. 5s, Mr. S. Franklin 5s, 
Mr. Watkinson ss, Mr. Whitman ss, Mr. P. T. Duffy $s, Mr. Westropp ss, Mr. Carmichael ss, Mr. Long 53, 
Mr. H. Jonas ss, Mr. Lemmens ss, Mr. Mocatta 5s, Dr. Elam ss, Mr. Pope ss, Scaccophilus ss, Mr. Hodges 55, 
Mr. McMurray ss. Dr. Alexander ss, Mr. W. Moore 8s, Mr. Sanderson Tennant 8s, Mr. Charles Russell ids. 
Rev. W. Waite los, Mr. Belaieff iss, Mr. Frere £1. Total — ^;^ii us. Further sums will be received and 
acknowledged by Mr. Charles Mossop, Westminster Chess Club, Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi Terrace, Strand ' 



Papers Received. — C^s Player^ Quarterly for December; Will dike Wisp; 7Tu Freemasons ; Australasian 
September 24th, October ist and 8th ; Leader (Australia), September 24th ; Land and Water; European Mail; 
Irish Sportsman; Farmer Courier; Schachzeitung^ November and December, Berlin; Schachzeiiung{ox]9XL\}Bxy'; 
TTie Quarterly Review, 
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PROBLEMS. 

In compliance with the desire of many of our subscribers, we give in this number the first of a series of 
problems simpler in construction, and less difficult of solution than our problems have usually been, 
specially composed for this journal Nos 37 38 and 39 are by Mr R B Wormald ■ Nos 40, 41 and 42 by 
Mr T Smith, and Nos 43 44 and 45 by Mr P T Dufty 
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THE CUT AND THE MISDEAL. 

There have been some differences of opinion on the subject as to what constitutes a misdeal, and under what 
circumstances there must be a fresh cut, whicli we desire to clear up ; and we do so with the kind assistance of 
Mr. Clay. In order to explain the matter, we give the two laws applicable to the subject. The words of the 
law are, (34) " If there be any confusion of the cards, or a doubt as to the exact place in which the pack was 
divided, there nmst be a fresh cut ;" (and, law 36) " \Vhen the pack is cut, should the dealer shuffle the cards, 
he loses his deal." 

Now, if afler the cut a player picks up all the cards but one, and joins them together, leaving one card on 
the table, is that a shuffle ? If, in taking up the first pack, and before rejoining tliem, he takes up the card so 
left, and puts it at the bottom of the pack taken up, is that a " confusion ?*' 

What we wished to know was, what is the construction of the word confusion ? To this Mr. Clay replied 
as foUoi^i's : — " I have looked at Law 34, and it appears to me to be sufficiently explicit. The word * confu- 
sion,* applies not merely to the act of cutting, but to that of replacing the packs one on the other. Thus, if 
the dealer in so replacing the packets, leave a card or cards behind, this comes under the head of * confusion,' 
and the adversaries can demand a fresh cut. The penalty of a misdeal, if the dealer shuffles the cards after 
they have been cut, provides only against the carelessness which I have sometimes seen, namely, that the 
dealer, probably in absence of mind (forgetting that the cards have been cut) shuffles them again." This answer 
did not go to the full extent we desired, and we wrote again, and put the following point : — " If the cards are 
cut, and I in taking them up leave a card of either packet on the table, and rejoin the two packets, still leaving 
the card on the table, can I, the defaulter, insist on a fresh cut, or is it a misdeal ?" And in answer we received 
the following : — " I scarcely know how to make my meaning more plain than in my last letter. The word 
* confusion,' in Law 34, applies both to the act of the player who cuts the cards and that of tlie dealer who re- 
joins the separated packets. The case you put comes under the head of * confusion ' in the act of replacing 
one packet on the other. It was nevet intended, nor to my mind would it be right, that this should constitute 
a misdeal." It never rains but it pours. On the same day we received the last note, the follo>ving point 
occurred. A cut, and B, in taking up the pack, dropped it, and the cards were all mixed. Thereupon the 
dealer took up the cards and shuffled them. A claimed a fresh deal, because of the shuffle. To our mind the 
claim is invalid, and as it was left to us to decide, we so decided, and, as it further illustrates the meaning of 
the law, we think it right to point out why this law does not, in our opinion, come into force. The cards had 
become so mixed in their fall that it was impossible to say there was not the confusion referred to in Law 34, 
and therefore there must be a fresh cut. Law 36, to our mind, means, if, after a true cut and a proper joining 
together of the two packs the dealer then shuffles, he loses the deal, but because after the confusion, and after it 
became clear that there must be a fresh cut the dealer shuffles, doing that which in effect he was bound to do ; 
he does not thereby lose the protection which Law 34 has thrown around the dealer. To our mind, therefore, 
there can be no misdeal until after the first card is dealt, except when the dealer shuffles after the cut without 
there being a clear and proper reason for his so doing. We have written thus at length on the subject because, 
at two of our Whist clubs at least, an impression has gained ground that almost anything in the shape of an 
irregularity in the cut — dropping a card, and so on — amounts to a misdeal. 

Whilst we are on the subject, may we suggest toward players that there should be a clean cut There 
should be no slipping the cards on one side to divide the pack, nor should there be any pressure on the top of 
the pack before cutting. These are points that honourable minds ought not to be told twice, and this is cer- 
tainly the second if not the third time we have mentioned the subject. The advantage gained by the means 
we condemn is so mean and paltry that it is incomprehensible to us how any one, with the slightest pretensions 
to the character of a gentleman, can be a party to such conduct. When, in addition, it is known that any one 
thus cutting is suspected and avoided, it becomes more wonderful that any one can place himself in such a dis- 
agreeable position (to put it on the lowest grounds) for so small a benefit 



DOUBLE DUMMY SIMPLE ENDINGs/ 

Taken from a hand played at the Westminster Chess Club, by Cam. 



A*s Hand (Cam.)— D 4, 3 ; H A, 9 ; S 9, 5. 
X's Hand.— C Kg, 4, 3 ; H xo ; S 7, 6. 



B's Hand.—C 10 ; H 8, 4, 2 ; S Q, 8. 
Z's IIand.—H Kg, Q, 7 ; S A, xo, 2. 



Diamonds trumps. A led, and made four tricks. 

DOUBLE DUMMY HAND. 

By F. H. Lewis. No. XVII. 
A's Hand.—S Q, 4 ; C A, 10, 3 ; If 10, 7, 6, 5 ; D 8, 6, 5, 4. B's Hand.— S A, Kv, 9, 8, 3 ; C K, Kv, 8 ; H A, Q ; D A, K, 9. 
X'sHakd.— SK, 7, 6; CQ, 9, 4; HK, Kv, 4; D Q, Kv, 10,3. | Z's Hand.— S 10, 5, 2 ; C 7, 6, 5, 2 ; H 9, 8, 3, 2; D 7,fl. 

S Trumps. A to Ica^], and A and B to make 6 by cards. 
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REVIEWS.— MODERN WHIST.* 

With the usual flourish of trumpets, an article with this title was announced for the Quarterly, We are so accus- 
tomed to receive instruction of the highest order from the writers in this periodical, on all and every subject 
that they touch, that we awaited the coming Number with impatience, and devoured this article with avidity. 
The mixture is made up of such bad materials that it has quite upset our digestive organs, and we are inclined 
once more to exclaim, Blessed is the man who expecteth nothing. He shall not be disappointed. The writer 
has apparently gone to the Museum and rummaged up everything he could find on the subject of Whist, and 
has put together a jumble of nonsense (except so far as he has parodied the language of Professor Pole and 
Mr. Clay) unparalleled in the literature of \Vhist Of padding and parody the writer has been exceedingly 
liberal. If, instead of looking through the catalogue at the Museum he had bought and read Bohn's Hand- 
book, and left out altogether the books he professes to review, he would have been much better informed on 
the subject. No public writer, with whose works we are acquainted, possesses sufficient ignorance to have 
produced the article. The writer appears never to have heard of Major " A," although how he could remain 
so ignorant, when it is incorporated with Professor Pole's work, we do not understand. He has never heard 
of Lieutenant-Colonel B — , Bob Short, or Coelebs, and we suspect he has only seen one part of Deschapelles. 
Mathews he knows as Matthews. He fails altogether to understand the principles of the game, and we suspect 
a fortnight before writing this article knew no more of Whist or Whist literature than a child unborn. Wherein 
the modem game difiers from that of Hoyle, he hardly mentions, although, at page 57, he says, " We may now 
endeavour to give a general idea of what the game is in its most improved form." With the aid of Professor 
Pole he explains that the system consists in a partnership. Surely he cannot have read Hoyle and Mathews, 
and yet assume that they do not recognise a partnership ? We wish the writer would point out what there is 
in modem books that cannot be found in Hoyle and Mathews. We suspect he would find but little difference. 
If he will give ioo4nstances wherein he thinks modem play differs firom the old style, we will undertake to show 
him authority for 90 out of the 100 cases he submits, in Mathews or Hoyle, to the same effect. If he answers, 
you thereby admit my case of the difference between old fashioned and new Whist ; we reply, why have you 
not given us these ten cases, and pointed out with precision the difference between the two systems. It is quite 
true that we play with more care and attention to the small cards than our ancestors, but we suspect neither 
Hoyle nor Mathews ever, on a King led, played a 4 with a 2 in their hands, as mentioned at page 62, unless 
with an object. If Hoyle rose from his grave, and was our partner under such circumstances, we should expect 
he had a reason for his play, and the deduction we should draw would be that he had no more of the suit 
Now-a-days, of course, it would be a signal for trumps ; but no good player in the past or the present threw 
away so remote a chance as the difference in value between a 2 and a 4, any more than they would throw away 
the better chance, the difference in value between K Kv or Ace Q. To talk of convention in such a matter is 
arrant nonsense. 

" Another important convention is in returning your partner's suit, when you hold nothing but useless 
cards ; you must retum the highest if you have only two left, the lowest if more ; thus if, after winning his 
lead, you have 4 and 5 left, you must retum the 5 ; if you have 4, 5 and 6 you must retum the 4." What the 
writer means by useless cards here we do not understand, and we strongly suspect he does not know the rule 
or the meaning of it. If he means, the mle applies only when you have useless cards, it is scarcely necessary 
to tell our readers it is the literary hack and not the Whist player that writes. Whatever the cards be, useless 
or otherwise — if you have two only left you return the highest : if more than two, except when you have the 
King card of the suit, you retum the lowest The objects of the rule are twofold ; first, to assist your partner 
to clear his suit, and second, to enable your partner to count your hand. As to the latter point, the writer 
never seems to have heard. 

" The third hand now is forbidden to do what he might often legitimately have done before, namely, to 
finesse (except with Ace Q) to his partner's original lead, as the high cards are wanted out of the way." Has 
our author read pages 56, 57 and 58 of Cavendish's 8th edition. We do not wish to quarrel with the proposition, 
although it would certainly be difficult to- substantiate. But the writer seems to us to have leamt his rules by 
rote ; and he does not give the reasons for the faith that is in him. We could finesse with greater advantage 
when the game was 10 than now it is only 5. We played for larger scores, and risked more to get the scores ; 
but to give a hard and fast line that you are never to finesse except with Ace Q may be sufficient information for 
a child ; but scarcely can be that food which Whist players have a right to expect from a writer in the Quarterly . 

** Another application of the theory is in discarding, which should, if possible, be done firom short 
or weak suits, not from long ones. The cards of the former are of litde use ; those of the latter may be very 
valuable, even to the smallest you have." Here we have a simple and straightforward rule, " Discard from 
your weakest suit," put into wishy-washy language, by a writer who does not understand the mle nor the object 
of it. We discard that which is of little or no use, and at the same time we tell our partner by inference what 
suit to lead, by telling him what not to lead. " So important is the tmmp lead under these circumstances " (it is 
difficult to follow what the writer means by these circumstances) " that in the modem game a conventional signal, 
or call for tmmps, has been introduced, by which, if the holder of a strong trump hand cannot get the lead 

• Modern Whist. Quarterly Review^ No. 259, January 1871. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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early, he may intimate his strength to his partner, and so call on him to lead them as soon as he can." And 
in a note, to be committed to memory, he ^ays, " Holding five trumps, lead them, or call for them." Here, 
again, the writer can scarcely have understood the subject, or he would not have written so loosely. He 
assumes, that great strength in trumps justifies a Blue Peter. This view, so far as we know, has never been 
hitherto advanced. With Mr. Clay the signal means, " I command you to lead trumps ; I have five trumps, or 
four with two honours. Obey my order, and I answer for the game." Cam, by his signal, means, " I have a 
good hand, lead trumps, and I will get a good score ;" but the Quarterly says, " I command you to lead 
trumps, because I am strong in trumps, although, at the same time, I have not a trick out of trumps in my hand." 

" After showing you his own (suit) it is his (your partner's) duty to return yours ; but much depends on 
what card he plays." There is a charming simpUcity about this that we are bound to admire. If you have a 
difficulty to deal with, pass it over as lightly as possible. What is the use of troubling yourself as to whether 
you should open your suit or return your partner's. Our author does not bother himself about such trifles. 
Our readers may therefore take the Quarterly s authority — although it upsets not only the old, but the modem 
school — that in future they must always open their suits, and then return their partner's. It is a comfort^ 
indeed, to have such an easy rule to guide us on so difficult a subject 

" A good player of this class (3rd) opened by leading Kg of Spades, which he followed by the Q. His 
partner, a systematic player, who originally had Ace and two small ones, with four trumps, gave him credit for 
the Kv, and probably one or two others ; he therefore put Ace on the Q, to get it out of his partner's way, 
then succeeded in drawing all the trumps, and returned the third little Spade. The original player had no 
more, and the adversaries brought in the suit." Now, this is an extraordinary statement : ist, the language 
shows the author does not know the difference in the lead from Kg Q Kv 4 and Kg Q Kv 4 3, nor does die 
imaginary systematic player. Neither therefore knew the A B C of the game. The leader of the Kg is put 
forth as an old-fashioned, but good player. To get out the trumps, he must have assisted in the operation, 
and no old good player would be such an ass as to return trumps when he Was playing ii|r a ruflf. The very 
point the author is endeavouring to enforce is, that the old players play for their own hands alone, and yet 
our author makes the old player do as he is told, and defeat his own design at the same time. One more 
quotation, and we have done. " The old-fashioned objection to lead up to an honour, as well as the direction 
to lead through an honour, both vanish under the modem system. Either is right, if you are strong ia 
tmmps ; neither if otherwise." With the last sentence we quite agree, but if the writer means that the fact of 
an honour being tumed to the right should never deter a good player from leading trumps, or because it is to 
his left, that circumstance will not be an extra inducement to lead tmmps, we say the remark is childish. 
Every player must judge when to lead tmmps according to what he knows, and to shut his eyes to the 
knowledge he possesses would be an act of folly a Whist player is not likely to comijiiL When to lead trumps 
is a point requiring more judgment than any other in the game, and this our author entirely evades. 

We have thus far spoken of what the article contains, and, in order to do so, we have been obliged to give 
so many extracts that we have littie space to speak of what it does not contain. The writer speaks of the 
principles of the game as new. We deny altogether that there is any new principle. The partnership principle is 
more generally recognized, and better understood, and with oiu: greater knowledge of the leads is of more 
general application, but — it is not new. Again, the writer speaks of the Blue Peter as new. But the effect of 
the introduction of these two elements into the game is evaded. Of the effect on the game itself, perhaps little 
need be said ; but the effect of these innovations on the moral qualities of the players ought to be handled by 
a competent writer. To many the Whist table is a school, where patience, care, observation, caution and 
courage may be developed. But the old game taught self-reliance, which the modem school does not The 
young players of the day rely too much on their partners. They have not the dash of the young players of the 
old school The French were formerly famous for their rashness, both in war and at Whist They have lost their 
dash, and they have lost — ^all. The players of the new school are taught the value of little matters. To save a 
penny here, and a penny there, may make a man succeed in life. But risk is the foundation of commerce, and 
without risk a WTiist player becomes a common pedlar. No man can succeed in life without confidence in 
himself. The young players (except they have five trumps) do not play with sufficient daring. They rely on 
the signal — z. guide from their partner, and they fail to know when it is necessary to be bold. The game 
becomes mere routine, and the genius of the player is not brought out It is useless to write against the Blue 
Peter. To our mind it is an unmixed evil, but the thing exists, and we must take Whist as we find it But by 
Whist education now, we shall not make men of the same stamp as heretofore. The dash, the life and spirit 
of the player, is smothered by mles and routine. Of course, after a while, we escape fi*om this thraldrom, and 
we then get greater room for skill, but the majority of the pupils are discouraged, and break down in the process. 

The article is of interest only to us because it denotes that, in the opinion of the editor, there is a demand 
for information on the subject ; that, day by day, Whist is the favourite amusement of all ranks, and it is best 
appreciated by men of the highest intelligence and ability. Moreover, the writer has pointed out to those 
ignorant on the subject various sources where information may be obtained on the history of the game, its 
introduction, and gradual growth. Many of the quotations are very hackneyed. All the common-place 
definitions of such words as Whist and Ruff are paraded before us to exhibit the writer's learning, without, in 
any case, giving us a satisfactory explanation. But wiser heads have sought for the tme meaning of these words 
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in vain. By the bye, did it ever occur to Dr. Latham that the word ruflf is used in the old Piquet books, as the 
equivalent to " the point," now in use. We do not see how this may lead to the true meaning of the term, but 
a clue is sometimes obtained to knowledge by most curious routes, and it may be the connection between ruff 
and " the point " may put some learned pundit on to the right scent 

We can only say, in conclusion, that this is the worst article that ever appeared in the Quarterly. There 
is a want of style, a want of precision, painfully apparent in the writer's mind ; and when we compare the 
article on Whist with that on Our National Defences, we are certain we have not done an injustice to the 
writer in speaking of him as a literary hack. For style alone, we care nothing. Ideas without style would 
meet our views, but an article without style or ideas should not have been written on the subject in the Quarter iy. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The poet who apostrophized Dullness would have found plenty of employment for his muse in the novelties 
of the past Christmas. Dullness, long drawn out, was the prevailing characteristic of the Boxing-night pieces ; 
and those persons who waded through the criticisms of the following day must have seen that even the com- 
placent gentlemen who write for tlie daily press were, like Balaam, forced to curse where they went to bless. 
It is difficult to understand why the various stage managers allowed their authors to have their own way in 
length, but the reader will easily appreciate the general dullness when we inform him that, with the exception 
of two pantomimes, — ^which are the licensed nonsense of the season, — every novelty produced was a burlesque 1 
It is true that an adaptation of Our Mutual Friend yfzs presented at one theatre, but it was to all intents and pur- 
poses a burlesque. We have more than once endeavoured to point out the utter imbecility, the dreary, disgusting, 
and demoralising nature of the present style of burlesque, and the language at our command is completely 
exhausted. We can only say that if it is possible to reach a lower depth, that lower depth has now been 
reached. Nor have these pieces been successes from a commercial point of view. With the doubtful 
exceptions of Dick Whittington at the New Royalty, and C<Bur de Lion at the Strand, they have all been 
failures, and the list includes the White Cat at the Globe, Elizabeth at the Vaudeville, and the Mistletoe Bough 
and Gil Bias at the Webster-Chatterton establishments, — the Adelphi and the Princesses Theatres. It was 
thought that the lowest point of degradation had been reached by Mr. Bumand in the White Cat and Elizabeth, 
but it has been left to Mr. Famie, who is attached to the Webster-Chatterton combination, to equal if not to 
out-do his brother scribe. It is perfectly inconceivable how men, calling themselves authors and gentlemen, 
can lift up their heads among their fellows after writing such disgusting rubbish — rubbish which is not only 
sheer twaddle, but which also frequently panders openly to the worst vices of society. The inevitable con- 
clusion is, that they care nothing how far they degrade themselves and the stage so long as their pens bring 
them in pounds, shillings and pence. There is a graver side to this question. Although we hope and believe that 
burlesque is on its last legs, — for even the attraction of legs must pall, — yet there is no doubt that it is very 
prevalent just now ; nor do we deny that it has given origin to a certain class of audience, or rather spectators, 
till lately rarely seen within the wall of a theatre, who would understand or appreciate tragedy and comedy 
about as much as they would a leading article. To satisfy the tastes of these persons, an immense number of 
women must be presented ; and, as there are still some actresses left who object to make a wholesale exhibition of 
their persons, recruits are sought for from a profession which it is needless to speciiy here. Nor are the Panto- 
mimes, to which Paterfamilias takes his olive branches, free from this reproach ; and the splendid attire and 
appearance of certain ladies, who only appear at the Christmas season, and then only in subordinate 
characters, excite some wonder in the mind of the innocent spectator as to what remunerative pro- 
fession they are engaged in for the rest of the year. But it is in those houses devoted to bur- 
lesque that the subjects of our remarks are most to be found; and, as they have plenty of monisy, and 
unlimited impudence, at their command, the spectacle is not unfrequently afforded of a person of no education 
or manners rapidly rising from ballet to burlesque, — from burlesque to managership. All this is done with 
the sanction and encouragement — tacit if not avowed — of those critics whose business it is to point out the 
abuses of the stage ; and unless some specimen, worse than the rest, openly insults her audience, or appears 
in a police court, they hold their tongues, and look on with indifference. If it is said that our remarks are 
worthless unless we can propose a remedy, we reply that we are prepared with a suggestion : Let a rigorous 
line be drawn between ordinary stage productions and those we have condenmed ; let there be a complete 
separation between drama and burlesque, — not burlesque in its true form, but that of Messrs. Bumand, 
Famie and Co. ; — ^and let certain buildings, for we cannot call them theatres, be set apart for the sole perform- 
ance of the latter. At present, drama and burlesque are mixed up together ; and the playgoer, after hearing 
a good comedy, may have his eyes and ears so assailed by the noxious nonsense of burlesque, that he looks 
round with astonishment to see if he is in the same place. The separation once made, and an understanding 
arrived at that burlesque should be no longer considered part of the drama proper, but an exhibition oi poses plas- 
iiques^ both authors and performers might go to whatever length they pleased without bringing scandal on an 
honorable profession. Managers themselves would be gainers. Taking the case of Messrs. Webster and Chatterton, 
the playgoer is not able to see Mr. Webster at the Adelphi, or Mr. Phelps at the Princesses, without being 
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bored and disgusted afterwards with the Mistletoe Bough and Gil Bias, unless, indeed, he leaves at nine 
o'clock. But if Mr. Webster and Mr. Phelps could be presented at one theatre, and the burlesques alone 
at the other, and an inscription posted on the latter that no decent person is expected to enter, everybody 
would be satisfied, and a satisfactory test be established as to the permanent popularity of modem burlesque. 

As we do not seek, in these Papers, to be the chroniclers of every theatrical event that takes place, a few 
sentences will suffice for the dramatic doings of the past month, with the exception of Mr. Robertson's War, 
and the opening of the Court Theatre. The adaptation of Our Mutual Friend^ presented at the Opera 
Comique, contained little merit, either in itself or in its performance ; and was probably produced more to 
please the supposed taste for dramatic versions of Mr. Dicken's novels than from any fitness in the story 
itself for the stage : nor did Mr. Rowe, the adapter, show to the same advantage as in Little EmUy\ The 
collapse of the management of the Globe Theatre has been merely a question of time from the commence- 
ment, and will be regretted by none. Though the list of theatres is tolerably long, the number of those 
where an enjoyable entertainment is provided can be counted on one hand. These are the Haymarket, the 
Prince of Wales', the Vaudeville, with the comedies of the Palace of Truth, Ours, and the Two Roses, the 
New Royalty, which has obtained a reputation for neat little two-act dramas, and latterly the Princesses, where 
Mr. Phelps is appearing as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant To dwell on the merits of this last performance would 
be superfluous ; it is enough to say that it is the finest piece of acting of the day, and will probably be ex- 
hibited to empty benches for about twelve nights. 

The production of Mr. Robertson's last comedy. War, was an event looked forward to with much interest 
Considerable pains were taken by the management of the St James's Theatre to ensure success. Ingenious 
little paragraphs were inserted in the newspapers as to the excitement at the box-office, and a scene painter 
was despatched to Sedan to take a sketch on the spot — ^we presume at the expense of the management ; an 
expense that might have been spared, seeing that the major part of the audience were none the wiser as to the 
locality. The result was, as our readers know, a failure ; the cause of which is not difficult to discover. The 
play was weak, the last act thoroughly bad, and the idea of making the story hinge on the present war a mistake. 
The lighter passages, necessarily incidental to a comedy, jarred on the audience, who were not disposed to 
regard the terrible struggle between France and Germany with any but serious feelings. Nor has Mr. Robert- 
son followed up his idea with any resolution. The main point of the story is the unhappiness of a young 
German girl, whose lover is a French officer ; but no war need have been dragged in to exhibit this theory, as 
the same unhappiness would be caused to the offspring of the rival grocers of a country town, who might be 
separated by paternal quarrels. We wonder the author did not seize the opportunity of fattening up his play 
with political discussions between the representatives of the three nations. The groundwork is there ; his 
Frenchman gets light in the head, and raves about glory ; his German declaims piously on the blessings of 
peace ; and his Englishman is an irresolute and wooden sort of personage, who does not know how to interfere 
between his two friends. But Mr. Robertson has neglected these means of contrasting national types, and, in- 
stead, has brought on his old properties of gushing girls and Tennyson's poetry, cigars and love making, under 
a change of name and scene. Here is modem comedy run mad. We are admirers of modem comedy, but 
there is no necessity to modernise it up to the last moment ; and a war of a hundred years ago, if a war was 
necessary at all, would have done just as well. But we suppose that author and manager were of opinion that 
as people mshed to the Alhambra to hear war songs, so they would rush to the theatre to hear war sentiments. 
Theatrical rulers are very ready to copy or purloin the attractions of the music-halls, though they are actuated 
by no feelings of reciprocity. The harlequinade portion 'of the pantomimes of the day is supported mainly by 
the staff of the music-halls, and the Pocket Sims Reeves, the Chickaleary Boy, the Clog Dancer, the Imitator 
of Birds, and others, — the produce of the music-halls, — may bfe seen nightly at Dmry Lane. In the present 
instance it was conclusively proved that the audience at the St. James's Theatre were not quite down to the 
level of that at the Alhambra, and they hissed accordingly. It is not necessary to say more about the play, as 
a flood of criticism has already been poured forth upon it j but it is worth noting that the amiable critic of the 
Times, \xXX,ti\y perplexed at the verdict of the audience, disturbs his mind as to the causes which led to this unwonted 
display of independence on the part of the British public. Surely he can understand that even that long-suffering 
beast, the jackass, which animal, in his opinion and that of his brethren represents that portion of the public which 
occupies the upper boxes, the pit and the gallery of a theatre, will now and then assert himself. The dramatic critics 
attached to the daily Press have, for years, had matters their own way, and how have they abused their power? They 
have, for the most part, persistendy puffed up the bad plays, eulogised the indifferent ones, and bolstered up with 
their influence rotten and worn-out institutions. They have not concealed their scorn and contempt for the 
paying public, and have written in the interest of the author, the manager, and the numerous hangers-on of 
both. What wonder then that the first-night audience of the pit and gallery, whom we regard as a more keen 
and critical race than the interested occupiers of stalls and dress circle, seeing ithe way in which they have 
been flouted and deceived, have taken the reins into their own hands. If they are now, in their turn, slighdy 
inclined to abuse their power — and we admit this is the case — it is the fault of those who have goaded them on 
to it If the verdict of condemnation rested with the stalls, Ecarte might have been running to this day at the 
Globe Theatre, and nothing would have been said against it Except perhaps by the Times critic, who, we 
believe, did audibly express his contempt for that ill-fated production. 
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The most important event of the month has been the opening of the Court Theatre, in Sloane Square : 
and we have at last to record the existence, in the suburbs, of a theatre of the highest class. There have been 
one or two previous attempts to establish playhouses without the magic circle enclosed by the Strand and 
Oxford Street; but,* as the promoters never aimed at anything beyond the "gaif'* order, these attempts have 
been, fortunately, failures. But the management of the Court Theatre have gone differently to work. The 
theatre itself is pretty in design, and gorgeous in colour ; the nuisance of fees and extortion of all kinds is 
abolished ; and a company, stronger in good names than the average, has been engaged to give effect to a 
performance of unusual merit.* From the address delivered on the opening night we learn, that sensation 
drama is to be eschewed, and that houses on fire and trains in collision are to be tabooed. These are mercies 
for which we cannot be too thankful ; but, better even than this, is the fact that it was not considered 
necessary to inaugurate the new theatre with a burlesque. This is the boldest reform of all, and deserves the 
highest acknowledgment. The principal attraction put forward is a new comedy by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, a 
writer from whom much is expected, and who has never yet, we believe, written an unsuccessful play. The 
result proved another triumph for the author, who could have no reason to complain of the manner 
in which his piece was received by the audience. The play is full of that sort of dialogue which is 
characteristic of the wit and powers of observation of the author, and an element of serious interest has been 
introduced to give a back-bone to the piece. It is, perhaps, a little too overloaded with characters, who now and 
then, as in the second act, seem too many for the stage, and divert the attention of the audience too much from 
the main plot. In the story on which Mr. Gilbert has built RaiidalUs Thumbs the characters of the contrasted 
pair of wedded couples are not introduced, and we think he might have left them out of the play without detri- 
ment to its interest Exception might be taken to the very tame manner in which Randall gives up his game ; 
and as for the extraordinary revelation of the last act, with respect to Buckthorpe's parentage, we are still imable 
to discover whether the author intends it to be a joke or not. If he is serious, the peals of laughter with which 
audience and actors received the information, will probably cause its excision. The rising tide of the second 
act for a moment made us fear that the promises of the address were to be broken, and that we were in for a 
sensation scene, and a " header " by Mr. Vezin ; but, luckily, nobody was drowned, nor was the heroine pulled 
out of the water by her hair, and the tide was evidently introduced merely as a common incident to a picnic 
The acting was admirable all round. Want of space prevents us from going into details, and we can only say 
that Messrs. Vezin, Belford, and Miss Brennan were especially good, as was Mr. Righton, who is a great acqui- 
sition to the London stage, which sadly wants new blood. The audience was enthusiastic in the extreme, and 
certainly no experiment could have commenced under fairer auspices. 

On Wednesday, the nth January 1871, died, at 17 Tavistock Square, aged 72, James Bowyer, Esq., as good a 
fellow as ever lived. There are few Whist players in London that did not know and love old Bowyer. Never, 
to our knowledge, did he say an unkind word of any man. He never lost his temper, but was always jolly and 
happy, winning or losing. We cannot all expect to possess his equanimity, but we should do well to try to 
become as amiable and forgiving. He was a member of many private clubs, such as the Blenheim (in days of 
yore) ; the Socials, that have met at Clunn*s, in Covent Garden, for very many years ; the Watsonians' and the 
HoUywoods*. At the latter club he played on Tuesday, and was, apparently, as well as ever. He went to 
bed on Wednesday at his usual time. Before Wednesday had expired he had left us for a better world. 
He was formerly one of the six clerks of the Court of Chancery, and retired on his pension when the office was 
abolished. He had an abundant store of anecdotes, which he related with point and vigour, and his power of 
recitation would not have been despised on the stage. As a Whist player, he was of the very, very old school, 
and we believe no man ever so much enjoyed putting on the table the last five trumps, which he had carefully 
treasured up to the end. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

J. A. R., Dublin. — The problem is incurable, and the idea is 
not new. We have subjected the former to the ordeal of fire, a 
severe test we admit. 

W, C. C, Warrington. — We have five problems of yours. 
No. I admits of mate in three. N0I 2 is quite sound, but is 
very easy, and too inartistic in construction. The same may be 
said of Nos. 3 and 4. No. 5 is good, but, from its conditions, 
can only be used on special occasions. 

R. B. W. and T. S. — Accept our thanks for the pretty prob- 
lems for beginners. 

B. HoRWiTZ. — End games, as usual, very good, and very 
acceptable. 



V. N. P. — Both problems are above the average. No. 10 is 
still in the examiner s hands. 

R. Ormond. — Thanks for the two problems. We like the 
** five mover " very much, but doubtless most people will prefer 
the one in three moves. 

Victor Gorgias. — We have such a large batch of your pro- 
blems that weeks must elapse before they can be fully examined. 
Several however are marked for early insertion. 

E.F., Hull. — Thanks for the pretty verses. We think the idea 
a good one, and will help you in the matter if we can. 

W. C> K., Newmarket. — You are right as regards the 
problem by ** Dynari." We shall be glad to receive the game, 
and we can then enter fully into the question of the Fraser 
defence. Thanks for your good wishes. 
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Desdechado. — In your solution of No. 36 you do not make 
White play the best defence. On the fourth move you give, as 
White's move — K to K 8, whereas his best move is K to B 6. 
You will find the position exceedingly instructive, and well de- 
serving of study. In all the other cases you are right. We 
have heard the hon mot before, and agree with you as to its apt- 
ness. Thanks for pointing out our mistake in reference to the 
Australian player. 

H. W. C, Tottenham. — ItwasPhilidorwhosaid that "pawns 
are the soul of Chess." You must not, however, therefore think 
solely of the pawns. ' 

(t. E. B., Inverness. — Thanks for the problems. That by 
your friend shall appear next month. 

T. R. Y. — In our diagram of problem No. 30, a Black Bishop 
was unfortunately omitted from Black's K R 6. 

White Knight. — We agree with you that the gross attack 
upon the Chess Playeri Quarterly Chronicle^ in the Chess column 
named, was entirely unprovoked, and utterly unjustifiable. But 
what would you have? " 'Twas ever thus, from childhood's 
hour." 

OoLDEN World. — ^The assumption of a moral tone by the 
person in question is amusing enough. The whine about per- 
sonalities comes with an ill grace from one who never in his 
writings was otherwise than personal. 

J. N. M. — In Chess, if I place my Queen in a position to be 
taken by my adversary (not by design, that it should be taken), 
is there any etiquette of the game requiring my adversary to call 
my attention to the fact, and to allow me to make some other 
move, or is he at liberty to take my Queen, as he would any 
piece of less value? — Ans. There is no rule or etiquette re- 
quiring your adversary to call attention to the fact that you have 
put your Qn en prise. The Qn is treated in exactly the same 
way as any other piece. Of course we have all seen such a slip 
]X)inted out, but we should not take back a piece under such cir- 
cumstances, and if we were to treat our adversaries differently, 
they would play at a great advantage. 

WHIST. 

P. B. — If you could count four, you would not have written 
to us ; you want four tricks to win the game ; there are four 
cards in each hand ; you know your partner has the two long 
trumps and the thirteenth Diamond, and his other card you do 
not know ; Spades led, you, second hand, have Ace Qn, 
and you doubt as to which you should put on. The A Q finesse 
mania miLst have attacked you. How often must we say, that to 
finesse a Q when you want one trick only, or when you know 
the Kg is not to your right, is an act of insanity ? 

R. — (i) With Qn, Kv, 10, 2, second hand, put on 10. With 
JO, 9, 8, 2, put on 8. (2) On the return of your partner's lead 
in trumps, having won a trick, and having three cards in 
sequence left, like either of the above examples, we should 
return the highest, and not follow the rule as to returning the 
lowest because you have four. There are some inconveniences 
arising from so playing, but we think the balance of advantage 
in favour of the return of the highest. 

S. R.— If you lead out of turn, and the next or the two next 
players follow suit, the original offender is liable to have his 
card called, or his adversaries may call a suit from him or his 
partner, whoever first has the lead. You cannot have both 
penalties. The second and third players' cards may be taken up 
again, auid cannot be called. 

W. A. M. — A S and A D, K, Double Dummy, hand No. 16, 
lead the H A, then trumps four rounds, discard Q, Kv of H, 
then play all the H. The end play depends on whether Z throws 
away S or D, but the play is quite easy from this point if you 
put up the cards. 

D. D. and Lex. — Solutions right 

M. B. and L. — In cutting, if there be confusion of the cards, 
there must be a fresh cut. In the case you .send, all questions 
as to confusion are at an end, because your adversary cuts again. 
His partner is bound by the act, no matter how much he pro- 
tests. See short article, p 162. 
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C. — From Kg, Kv, 10, 9, lead 9. Never lead a middle card, ex- 
cept with Kg, Kv, 10, or Kg, Kv, 10, 9 and another. Be satisfied 
with a simple rule until you know more of the game. (2) With 
Ace, Qn, second hand, Kv led, never cover the Kv with the Qn; 
either put on the Ace or a little one, according to the state of 
the score. If you play with people that do not know the leads, 
and who lead Kv from Kg, Kv, 10, you may alter your play. 

C— Read Mr. Clay's Chapter on the Finesse Obligatory, and 
you will find that in the position you state, Kg having won the 
first round of your lead, 10 returned, and you have Qn and two 
little ones, you, third player, must pass the 10 ; the Ace cannot 
be in your partner's hand : it cannot be in the fourth player's 
hand, or he would have taken the Kg : it must, therefore, be in 
the original second player's hand, now the fourth. If you put 
on the Qn, she must die ; and if, in the case you put, the Aoe 
Kv is in the fourth hand, you cannot help it, he must make 
them both, whichever you play ; whereas, if the Kv is to your 
right,,you remain with the best of the suit. 

The following appear in Answers to Correspondents in the 
Field: — **C. — It is unfortunate that you have agreed to abide 
by the decision quoted, because it is wrong. A player who has 
not followed suit has a right to know what suit was led, but not 
what card was led, at any time prior to the turning and quitting 
of the trick, or until he or his partner has led or played to the 
next trick. So that ' A,' feeling uncertain whether he has 
revoked or not, is entitled, afler the trick is gathered, to inquire, 
* What was led ? il /., What suit was led ?' * We presume the 
case is the one which we decided in our last. It is, of course, useless 
expecting courtesy at the hands of the Fields but we think, on a 
question of law, we have a right to ask for the reasons for their 
decisions ; and that the writer should quote the law which sup> 
ports his view. The editor's ipse dixit is of great value, but, 
like Oliver Twist, wd ask for more. Will me editor of the 
Field condescend thus far ? We assume both our objects are the 
same, viz., the promulgation of sound law ; and, if we are wrong, 
we shall only be too happy to say so. At the same time, we 
are bound to say our correspondent ** C " cannot have written 
the letter to which the Field refers, and the Field ** C " we 
therefore take to be a convenient fiction. This is scarcely the 
way matters of this description should be treated. If we make 
mistakes, and our decisions are of sufficient authority to bear 
discussion, we are only too proud to see them fairly argued and de- 
cided, but there is a right and a wrong way of doing mese things ; 
and the Field always takes the latter alternative for choice. 

Le B. AND C. — If a dealer's adversary sees the bottom card 
(the trump) before the deal commences, or during the deal, can 
he (the adversary) demand a fresh deal? — Ans, No; he can 
suffer no disadvantage from the knowledge. On the contrary, 
he gains something, as, if a card be turned up in dealing, he 
would know whether or not to call a fresh deal. But if, when 
the cards are presented to be cut, the bottom card be seen, he may 
insist on the pack being be re-shufHed, as it is a small advantage 
to the dealer that the bottom card, which cannot be the trump 
card, should be a small one. 

W. R' — (i) My adversary says, I have game. I desire him to 
place his cards On the table. Is he obliged to do so ? — Ans. No. 
(2) My adversary shows me the last three cards in his hand, and 
by the ordinary mode of play they are winning cards, but if I call 
them, I save the game, can I do so ? — Ans. No, Why should 
you be at liberty to call his cards ? To save time (by the bye it 
always loses time), or for some other reason, your opponent shows 
you his cards. You may play as you please to his disadvantage. 
You cannot be injured by his showing the cards to you, and may 
get a benefit, but you cannot punish him for giving you informa- 
tion. If he showed a card to his partner, you might be injured, 
but to show it to you is for your oenefit not his. The punish- 
ment for an exposed card and a detached card is inflicted becaiise 
your opponent may obtain a benefit by his carelessness, but yon 
cannot punish a man for doing that which can be of no advantage 
to mm. 

PIQUET. 

C. R. and C. B. — If the junior hand takes any of his adver- 
sar}''s stock and looks at them, what is the penalty? — Ans, If a 
player looks at one of his adversary's cards, he loses the game. 
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The whisperings of our petty burgh." 



We are glad to learn, from The Quarterly Chronicle^ that the Counties Chess Association has now adopted the 
laws and regulations of the British Chess Association. We recommended this step to the members of that society 
in our number for September, because it appeared to us that their published adoption of the Praxis laws gave 
a semblance of discord to the relations between them and the Association, — whose laws were thus ignored, — 
which we believed had no other foundation. Except in the notable instance of the " Dummy Pawn," the laws 
of the British Chess Association are superior to those set forth in the Praxis by Mr. Staunton. With regard 
to the exception referred to, we think that (although the rule provides for a contingency which is never 
likely to arise in actual play), as there are still many persons who object to it, some steps should be taken to 
popularise the reasons in favour of so serious an innovation. 

M. Rosenthal has left London for a toiu: in the Provinces, and his programme included a match between 
himself and the Rev. A. B. Skipworth, the present holder of the Provincial Challenge Cup, It is now 
unnecessary to enter into any particulars concerning this match, for we learn that after contesting three games — 
two of which he won, the other being drawn — M. Rosenthal has retired from the match in order that he may 
complete his tour, and return to his family in Paris. M. Rosenthal has made engagements with the following 
Clubs : — Glasgow, Cupar-Fife, Newport and Dundee. In the latter Club, a young player of great promise, 
Mr. W. N. Walker, will be backed at P and move against the conquering Hungarian. 

The City of London Handicap Tourney is progressing rapidly. At the present moment all the interest 
is concentrated upon the contest between Messrs. Blackbume and Potter. The first game was won by the latter 
player, and the second game, after a struggle prolonged over the greater part of two evenings,, was drawn. 

The annual dinner of this Club has been the event of the past month. It was held on the 21st ult, at 
the City of London Tavern, the chair being occupied by the President, Mr. Chappell, and the vice-chair by 
Mr. Jackson, ex-President 

Upwards of sixty gentlemen attended, and amongst the visitors present were — Messrs. Hirschfeldt, 
Steinitz, Lowenthal, Hoffer, Blackbume, Potter and Wisker. 

The prosperity of other Clubs was not omitted from the toasts, and the Westminster was specially spoken 
of with great kindness in connection with the match between the two Clubs which took place last year, coupled 
with an intimation that the challenge would be renewed at an early date. Many eloquent speeches were delivered 
by members and visitors ; and the singing was distinguished by good 
taste and excellence. The greatest enthusiasm for Chess, and all that 
relates to the game, is displayed by the members of this Club on all 
occasions, and we are pleased to note that the society increases in 
prosperity and importance every year. It now numbers over 130 mem- 
bers ; and we doubt not will soon have good grounds for disputing with 
the Westminster the palm of precedence in the Metropolis. 

The theory of end games is undoubtedly the most important 
branch of Chess study. Without a knowledge of the correct principles 
of Pawn play no one can ever hope to become a first class player, and 
many persons must have experienced the disappointment which ensues 
upon throwing away a game easily won by an inopportune move of 
Pawn or King towards tihe close of a game. 

Last month, through the kindness of Mr. George Walker, we were 
enabled to place before our readers an End Game, by Alexander 
McDonnell, the great competitor of Labourdonnais. In the margin will 
be found another position, from the same source, which we commend to 
the study of our readers. 



BLACK. 







WHITE. 

White to move and draw. 
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No man to a certainty knows the true origin of the game of Chess ; neither do we. As Homer is generally 
reputed to have been bom in seven different cities, so seven and more different nations^ of the ancient world lay 
claim to have given birth to the inventor of this game. Too many of those authors who have earned for 
themselves mortal fame by the production of a history of the game have, we fear, been carried away by more 
enthusiasm than is consistent with the due exercise of such care and arduous research as are desirable in com- 
piling the story of a subject almost scientific. One author, justly celebrated, whose name is almost a house- 
hold word, especially among the neophytes, has, we are very much inclined to think — with all deference to his 
great name — mistaken what appears to us a tolerably lucid description of the spirited game of Hunt the 
Slipper for a description of ancient Chess ; and, furthermore, in his doting fondness for his theme, his fertile 
mind, not satisfied with one origin for the game, has innocendy lighted upon a second, which is a treatise on 
Blindman's Buff; his error here is the more pardonable, as the introduction of blindfold Chess by Greco and 
Philidor, and the perfection to which it has been brought by eminent English and foreign players may in 
some manner account for the mistake. When we take into consideration the foolish desire that so many men 
have for seeing their names in print, we think we are justified in recommending the reader to receive the 
majority of works on the origin of Chess (as well as on most other subjects) cum grano saiis^ or better still 
perhaps, with a scruple. 

Troy, with her famous siege, has contributed more to Chess tradition than any other event of ancient 
history ; the war, so relentlessly waged against her, and so immortally sung, has for three thousand years 
filled the minds of men, and to the heroes who fought and conquered 
before her gates has fancifully been assigned the invention of Chess, 
which is mimic war. There is one problem extant, whose authorship, is 
not generally known, and whose arrangement is intended to represent 
the siege of Troy and the story of the wooden horse. The honour of 
having invented the game, has fallen upon the shoulders of Diomed, 
of Ulysses, with countless &c. following, and so in the far-off here- 
after, when three thousand years of the future sliall have rolled back 
into the past, when tradition, — 

Like the worn ivy on a crumbling wall, 
shall hang about the dim and half-forgotten truth, some giant war of 
the present time shall darkly fill the memories of men even as the 
war of Troy fills our memories now, so then perchance some hoary- 
headed sage, poring over some musty and useless book, shall assign 
— may be to Bismatck, may be to Von Moltke — the glorious honour 
of having invented the noble and warlike game of Croquet. 

Salmatius, the celebrated polemic antagonist of Milton, and the best 
Latin scholar of his age, Milton alone excepted, derives the word Chess 
from Calculus^ a small stone, and the name of the pieces generally with 
which the Romans played the game of Latrunculorum or Latronum. The development of Calculus into 
Chess is too microscopic for general appreciation, and the derivation is now admitted to be erroneous. The 
following names for the game in some different languages, ancient and modem, may, we think serve to 
give the reader some clue to its derivation : — 

' Sanscrit SChthransch Hindoo Tschaturanga Turkish Satransod 

Russian Tschature Chinese Elephant game Persian Schatrack, Letrenyr or a 

thousand cares. 

The ^nscrit word above mentioned, and which we will not trouble the reader to mention twice, 
signifies in that language the main body of an Indian army, with elephants, horses, infantry and war chariots, 
and the arrangement of the pieces on the board is intended to represent such an array. The Sanscrit language 
is the most ancient — except perhaps the Chinese — in which any name for the game exists; neither is the name, 
as in all other languages, either composed or derived, but a word already existing, and signifying that which 
the game is ;specially intended to illustrate. This fact, together with the circumstance that in almost all lan- 
guages some trace of the original Sanscrit root is observable, is we think strong circumstantial evidence that 
the game and its name are of Sanscrit origin. 

The earliest trace of any game played in Europe, which modem authors have been pleased to mistake for 
Chess, was the LcUrunculorum, or Latronum of the Romans, more lately called milefes. The authority for this 
mistake, and authors are generally very anxious to find one, is the military name of the game, and the fact that 
it was played with thirty-two pieces. The word latro^ a robber, and its diminutive, latrunculus^ perhaps a 
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WHITE. 



White to move, and mate in four moves. 
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pickpocket of classic times, was the complimentary word by which the Romans called their mercenary 
soldiers. The latrones^ or latrunculi^ acquired the game during the African wars, and brought it to Rome witfi 
them ; and so the game acquired the name of its importers, and of those by whom it was generally played. 
Very little evidence has come down to us concerning its character, but the general opinion is, that it resembled 
Backgammon rather than Chess. 

Coming down to later times, we find to a certainty that the Saracens introduced the game into Europe, 
at that time in a semi-barbarous state ; and although some writers pretend that the knowledge of the game had 
been lost in Europe for some centuries, we are unable to find any trace of its existence at any earlier time ; 
the Latronum of the Romans was probably the cause of the mistake. The Saracens put the date of its origin 
at 226 A.D. (although the Indians claim — we think with justice — to have invented it about 608 B.C.) Artaxerxes, 
a Persian king, is said to have been the inventor of a game which the Germans call Bret-spiel^ and Chess was, 
according to the Saracens, invented as a rival game. This game of Bret-spiel is that to which Herodotus alludes 
when he tells us of its invention, during a famine in Lydia, by two brothers, Ledo and Tyrrheno/ The story 
runs that, food being scarce, these brothers dined one day and played at Chess the next as the means of for- 
getting their privations ; doubtless under these circumstances the game produced the desired effect, and 
although generally we do not consider it a good substitute for dinner, we think it a good means of passing 
away agreeably our hours of idleness. 

\To he contifiucd^ 



CHESS STUDY BY A. MCDONNELL. 



TliefoUounng Soitition of the CIuss Study which appeared in our last Number is from the Author^ s MS.: — 



WHITE MOVES AND DRAWS. 

In order to draw this game, it is necessary to ob- 
serve several general principles, resi)ecting the 
opposition of the Kings. I'he following are the 
most important points : — 

1. Always (if possible) keep your King on the 
same file as your adversary's. 

2. Play so as to have a distance of three or five 
squares between your Kings ; that is, when you 
cannot keep in direct opposition. 

3. When Black plays K to Q Kt 2 (on which 
square he now stands), you must always be able to 
play to Q Kt 3 or Q Kt sq. 

4. When Black plays across the field to -his K 
Kt 3, you will lose unless you can play to K Kt 2 or 

K Kt 4. 



Black. 



White. 
I. K to Q Kt 3 



You might also play to Q Kt sq, but any other 
move loses. 

2. K to Kt sq. 

We suppose Black endeavours to gain the oppo- 
sition. If he now play on to the Rook's file, you 
attack his Pawns with K.) 

2. K to Q Kt 2 

Although, by playing to Kt 4, you appear to 
keep the opposition, it is not so ; for, by moving to 
Q B s(i, and then to Q sq, you would be forced to 
give it up. 



3. K returns to Kt 2 

4. K to Kt 3 



3. K to Q Kt 3 

4. K to Q Kt 2 



5. If he play K to Q R 4, you move to R 3 or B 3, 
and if instead — 



5. K to Kt 4 

6. K to Q B 4 

7. K to Q B 3 

8. K to Q B 2 

9. K to Q B sq 

10. K to Q sq 

11. K to Q 2 



5. K to Kt 3 

6. K to Q B 3 

7. K to Q B 2 

8. K to Q B 3 

9. K to Q B 2 

10. K to Q 2 

11. KtoQ3 



always keeping three, or five squares, between the 
Kings. 



12. KtoQ3 

13. K to K 3 



12. K to Q 2 

13. K to K 2 



14. If he advance the Pawn, you take P, and then 
play K to K B 3. 



If he move — 

14. K to K 2 

15. K to K sq 



14. K to K 3 

15. K to K 2 



keeping the important five squares off. 



16. K to K B 2 

17. K to B sq 

18. K to KKtsq 

19. K to Kt 2 

20. K to Kt 3 

21. K to R 2 



16. K to K B 3 

17. K to KB 2 

18. K to Kt 2 

19. K to Kt^ 

20. K to Kt 4 
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If you play to advance R 4, he moves K to Kt 2, 
winning the opposition and die game. 

If you attack P, you also lose in the same manner. 

Your correct move is — 

21. K to K R 3 

22. If he move to R 3, you answer with K to R 
4, and playing — 

22. K to K R sq 22. K to R 2 

If he return to the other side of the board, you 
must be careful to keep the same track, as one infe- 
rior move would lose immediately. 

Supposing he proceeds with — 

23. K to Kt 2 23. K to Kt 3 

24. K to B 2 24. K to B 3 

25. If he advance P you take, and on his playing 
K to B 3, move K to K 4, but you could only draw. 

25. K to K 3 25. K to K 2 

26. If he advance P you take, and if, instead of 
re-taking, he play K to B 3, you move K to K 3. 

It appears needless to examine this further, as, by 
always moving upon the principle here laid down, it 
is clear the game must be drawn. 

The writer of this cannot avoid adding that he has 
never seen a position more strongly exemplifying the 
nicety of play required in order to maintain the 
opposition. 

Replace the pieces as at first, and you will find 
that the mere move is suflUcient to win for Black. 

BLACK MOVES AND WINS. 

N.B. If Black K were at Q Kt sq, or Q B sq, he 
could only draw. 

Black. White. 

I. K to Q B 3 

By this move he gains the opposition, and you will 
not be able to draw. 



If you now play K to any other square than to 
Q Kt 2, he will come round on the Queen's side 
and win your Pawn ; and playing — 

I. K to Q Kt 2 

2. K to Q 3 2. K to Q B 2 

3. K to K 3 3. K to Q 2 

4. If he advance the Pawn, you would draw ; but 
playing— 

4. K to K B 2 4. K to K 2 

5. K to Kt 3 

Observe that you are one move short, and cannot 
now keep the opposition by pla)dng to Kt 2. 

5. K to B 3 

6. K to K R 4, having a won game ; for, play as you 
will, he will take your Pawn with K. 



VARIATION. 
Replace the pieces as at first 

Black. White. 

1. K to Q B 3 I. K to Q Kt 2 

2. K to Q 3 2, K to Q Kt 3 

3. KtoK3 

If you move K to Q B 4, he advances P, and 
wins easily through your K not being able to get 
properly in front of his ; if — 

3. K to Q B 3 

Black may now win by bringing K round on the 
King's side ; or, 

4. P advances. Must always take this Pawn, or it 
would be advanced another square. 

4. P takes P 

5. K takes P, and will Queen the Pawn. 

This sketch is considered to be quite sufficient to 
show the manner of winning, if Black have the move 
in the original position. 



HANDICAP TOURNEY AT THE CITY OF LONDON CLUB. 

The following is the official score, obligmgly furnished to us by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. H. F. Down : 



Algal 
Potter 
De Vere 



CLASS A. 

2 V Younger o 

I V Blackburne o; i drawn 

o Y Harper I 



CLASS B. 

Fenton ... 2 y Beame 

Van der Velde 2 v Johns 

Rudderforth i v Blunt 



o 
o 
I 



THE SANSON FUND, 



We have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the following additional sums, which we have 
forwarded to Mrs, Sanson : — Mr. Geo. Walker 5s, Mr. Hayward 5s, Mr. Yewd 5s, Mr. Deacon 5s, and Mr. 
Impey 5s. 



PAPERS RECEIVED. 

Leader 19th and 26th November, 3rd December; Australasian 12th, 19th and 26th November, 3rd 
December. European Mail^ Land and Water^ and Chess Players' Quarterly, 
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Problem No. XLVI. — By R. Ormond. 

BLACK. 



PROBLEMS. ^^^^ 

Problem No. XLVII. — By I. O. Howard Taylor. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to mate in three moves. 
Problem No. XLVIIL — By J. Menzies. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
Problem No. XLIX.— By E. J. L 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



I. 

3- 
4- 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 



No. XJULLII. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

QtoQB5(ch) z. K takes Q best 
RtoKt5(dbLch)a. K to B 5 best 
B to K B 9 3. Any move 

Ror Bmaies 



No. XXXIV. 

WHITS. BLACK. 

I. R to K 3 z. B to K 5 
9. Q to KB 5 3. KttakesQ 
3 B takes B 3. Any move 
4. B or R mates 



No. XXXV. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

z. Kt to Q R 4 z. K to K 5 

3. Kt to Q B 3 (ch) a. K to B 4 

3. B to Q 4 3. Any move 

4. Kt mates 



No. XXXVI. 



WHITE. 

1. KtoRa 

2. K to Kt 3 

3. B to B 3 



BLACK. 

I. K to Q 7 
8. KtoQ8 



bst 



3. KtoQ 

4. K to Ktsq 4. KtoB6 

5. b to Q sq 5. K to Q 

6. B to K R s 6. K to B 

7. K to B sq 7. K tks Kt P 
8.BtoB7ch 8. KtoB6 



/ 



WHITE. 

9. B to B 4 
10. B to R 6 



BLACK. 

9. P to Kt 6 
xo. P checks 



zi. K to Ktsq iz. KtoKt6 
13. B to B 8 X3. K to B 6 

13. BtoBs Z3. KtoKt6 

14. BtoK6ch 14. KtoB6' 

15. B to B 5 and wins 
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GAME No. LXXXI. — Played in City of London Chess Club Handicap Tourney, i6th December 1870. 



Black. 
Mr. De Vere, 

1. PtoK4 

2. Ktto KB 3 

3. BtoB4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

5. P to Q B 3 

6. PtoQ4 

7. Castles 

8. P takes P 

9. P to Q 5 
o. B to Kt 2 
X. B to Q 3 

2. Kt to B 3 

3. Q to Q 2 

4. Kt to K 2 

5. Kt takes Kt 

6. K to R sq 

7. P to B 4 

8. B to B 2 

9. P takes P 

20. B to R 3 (b) 

21. Kt to Kt 3 (c) 



White. 
Mr. Burn. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. B takes P 

5. B to Q B 4 

6. P takes P 

7. P to Q 3 

8. B to Kt 3 

9. KttoR4 
o. Kt to K 2 
X. Castles 

2. Kt to Kt 3 

3. P to K B 3 (a) 

4. KttoK4 

5. B P takes Kt 

6. P to B 4 

7. P to B s 

8. B to B 2 

9. P takes P 

20. R to K sq 

21. B toQ 2 



Black. 
Mr. De Vere. 

22. Kt to B 5 

23. QRtoQsq 

24. PtoQ6 

25. R takes B 

26. Q to Q s ch 

27. B takes Kt 

28. Q takes Q 

29. R takes B 

30. R to Q s 
3X. K R takes P 

32. R takes R 

33. K to Kt sq 

34. R takes P 

35. P takes P 

36. B to Kt sq 

37. K to B 2 

38. BtoQ3 

39. R to Q Kt s 

40. K to K 3 

41. K to Q 4 



I 



White. • 
Mr. Burn. 

22. PtoQKt4 

23. Kt to Kt 2 

24. B takes Kt 

25. Kt takes P(d) 

26. K to R sq 

27. Q takes B 

28. B takes Q 

29. P to Q R 4 

30. P to Kt 3 

31. R takes R 

32. R to Q Kt sq 

33. P to Kt 5 

34. PtoKt6 

35. P takes P 

36. R to Q B sq 

37. R to B 8 

38. P to Kt 7 

39. R to Q 8 

40. R to K 8 ch 
Resigns 



(a) This move appears to us to be wholly unnecessary until the first player's Q Kt is played to K Kt 3. We should have pre* 
ferred P to Q B 4. (b) Very well played, driving the R rrom an important file. 

(c) Played with great judgment. Most players would have involved themselves in difficulties by playing the P to Q 6 at once. 

(d) Although this move sacrifices a piece, he does not seem to have anything better to do. 



GAME LXXXII. — Between Mr. F. H. Lewis and Mr. De Vere, played at the Westminster Chess Club, 

13th December 1870. 



White. 
Mr. F. H. Lewis. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. P to Q 4 . 

4. Q takes P 

5. B to K Kt 5 

6. B to K R 4 

7. Q to Q 2 

8. KttoQ4 

9. P to K B 3 

10. Kt to Q B 3 

11. Kt takes B 

12. Castles 

13. B to B 2 

14. PtoKB4 

15. KttoQs 

16. P to K R 4 



Black. 
Mr. De Vere. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P to Q 3 

3. P takes P 

4. ,P to Q R 3 (a) 

5. P to K B 3 

6. Kt to Q B 3 

7. B to K Kt s 

8. Q to Q 2 

9. B to K 3 

10. Kt to K 2 

11. Q takes Kt 

12. Kt to K Kt 3 

13. PtoQKt4 

14. Q to Q 2 

15. B to K 2 



White. 
Mr. F. H. Lewis. 

17. P to KR s 

18. P to K R 6 (c) 

19. P to K Kt 3 

20. B to K R 3 

21. B to K 6 ch 

22. P to K Kt 4 

23. P to K Kt 5 

24. Q to Q B 3 ch 

25. B takes Kt (e) 

26. Q to Q 4 

27. B to Q B s (f) 

28. Kt takes B 

29. Q takes Kt ch (h) 

30. Q takes R ch 

31. B to Q 4 



Black. 
Mr. De Vere. 

17. Kt to R 

18. P to K Kt 3 

19. Kt to Q R 2 (d) 

20. Q to Q 

21. Kt to K B 2 

22. KtoR 

23. P takes P 

24. Kt to K 4 

25. P to Q Kt 5 

26. P takes P 

27. P to Q R 4 (g) 

28. Q takes Kt 

29. R to B 3 

30. Q takes Q 
Resigns 



16. Castles K*s side (b) 

(a) Either of the usual moves, B to Q 2 or Kt to Q B 3, is to be preferred to this. 

(b) This looks very unpromising, in view of the attack White is preparing ; but Black is beset on all sides. 

(c) White pursues the attack with his accustomed vigour. (d) There is no time for the line of play this move indicates, 
(e) Because, if P takes Kt, Black takes B with R, &c. (f ) Exceedingly ingenious, indeed. 

(g) Even Homer occasionally nods. Mr. De Vere appears to have considered that White's last move had no deeper meaning 
than the capture of an insignificant Pawn. (h) The termination is in the best style of play. 
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GAME LXXXIIL— Scotch Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. Gossip. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. P to Q 4 

4. Kt takes P 

5. Kt to Q B 3 (a) 

6. Q to Q 3 

7. Kt takes Kt 

8. B to Q 2 (b) 

9. B takes B 

10. P to K Kt 3 

11. BtoK 2 



Black. 

Mr. HOFFER. 

1. P to K 4 

2. KttoQB3 

3. P takes P 

4. QtoR s 

5. B to Q Kt s 

6. Kt to K B 3 

7. Q P takes Kt 

8. B takes Kt 

9. Kt takes K P 

10. Q to K 2 

11. Kt takes B 



White. 
Mr. Gossip. 

1 2. P takes Kt 

13. Castles K R 

14. R to K sq 

15. Q to Q B 4 

16. Q to K B 4 

17. Qto KB3 

18. P to K Kt 4 

19. R takes R 

20. Q takes B 

21. Pto KB 3 (d) 

22. K to R sq 

And White resigned 



Black. 

Mr. HOFFER. 

18. Castles 

13. B to K R 6 

14. Q R to Q sq 

15. KRtoKsq 

16. P to K Kt 4 (c) 

17. RtoQ7 

18. R takes B 

19. Q takes R 

20. RtoKs 

21. Q to K 6 ch 
32. Q takes Q B P 



(a) Mr. Fiaser, during a recent visit to London, suggested at this point the move of Kt to K B 3, thus giving up the King's pawn. 
The move in question will, we have no doubt, receive full justice in that gentleman's analysis ; but, in Ae meantime, it would appete 
that if Black captures the K P, White can develope his game with great rapidity by means of the exposed position of the advene Q. 

We have tested the new move in a few off-hand games, and believe that after the moves — 

5. KttoKBj . 5. Q takes Pch 

6. B to K 2 the best mode of contin«ing the game id by 6 Kt to Q Kt 5. 

(b) If P to K 5, Black can reply by Kt to Kt 5, &c. 

(c) Black having obtained the attack, pursues it at all points with great energy. 

(d) This looks hopeless enough, but he does not seem to have any3iing better to do. 



GAME LXXXVI. — The following is one of a series of Games in our possession, played by Herr KouscH, 

which we are not certain have been published before. 

Black. White. Black. 



White. 
M. DE Riviere. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q Kt 5 

4. Castles (b) 

5. Kt takes Kt 

6. P to Q B 3 

7. P to Q 4 

8. B to Q R 4 

9. B to Q B 2 

10. B to K Kt s 

11. BtoKR4 

12. B to K Kt 3 



Herr Kolisch. 

1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 (a) 

4. Kt to Q 5 

5. B takes Kt 

6. B to Q Kt 3 

7. P to Q B 3 

8. Kt to K B 3 

9. P to Q 3 

10. P to K R 3 

11. PtoK Kt4 



12. Qto K 2 

(a) This is not so good a defence as the usual one, P to Q R 

(b) P to Q B 3 is the redognised line of play at this juncture. 

(c) To defend the K P, which on White^ next move will be 

(d) The herald of White's subsequent disasters. 



M. DE Riviere. 

13. QP takes P 

14. Kt to Q 2 

15. Kt to Q B 4 

16. Kt to K 5 

17. Pto KR 4(d) 

18. Kt takes Kt 

19. P takes P 

20. R to K sq 

21. Bto QKt 3 

22. Q to Q B sq 

23. R to Q sq 

Resigns. 

&c. 



Herr Kolisch. 

13. QP takes P 

14. B to Q B 2 (c) 

15. P to Q Kt 4 

16. P to K R 4 

17. KttoKt s 

18. P takes Kt 

19. Q takes P 

20. B to K 3 

21. R to Q sq 

22. R to Q 7 (e) 

23. Q to K R 3 



attacked br two pieces. 

(e) After this White has no resource. 



GAME LXXXV.—^Between Mr. Rosenthal and an Amateur, the former giving the odds of Q Kt 
White. 
Mr. Rosenthal. 



1. PtoK 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. B to Q B 4 

4. P to Q 4 

5. P to Q B 3 

6. Castles 

7. PtoQ4 

8. P takes P 



BlacL 
Amatsur. 

1. P to K 4 

2. KttoQB3 

3. BtoQB4 

4. B takes P 

5. B to B 4 

6. P to Q 3 

7. P takes P 

8. B to Q Kt 3 



White. 
Mr. Rosenthal. 

9. P to K R 3 

10. P to K 5 

11. BtoR3 

12. Kt takes P 

13. Q to R 5 ch 

14. Kt takes P 

15. Kt to K s ch (c) 



Black. 
Amatevil 

9. P to K B 3 (a) 

10. Q P takes P 

11. Kt takes P(b) 

12. Kt to K 3 

13. P to K Kt 3 

14. Kt to K Kt 2 

15. Kt takes Q 



(a) Up to this point of the opening Black has displayed 

(b) AU this is admirably soited for White. 



16. B to B 7 checkmate 

great ability. Here, however, there is an nnaccoontable fidling off. 
(c) Very neat, and very pretty. 
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WHIST. 

A. and B. play against X. and Z. A, leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the 
^ rimmed card is the next om led. w 

y- ■ HAND No. s6.^ ./u4kti m« „ ^ 



i HAND No. 15. 



Bj. XZ*. Qubitn 
Z tunu up C & 



■ HAND No. z6. 

B'iHai.d,-Co.6, 5,3,.;SA; Hj, 4,3; 

Scon— Love all Z turni up C K[. 

Flared BltlieWeUDunsurQKii Club, m Feb. 1B71 

A. X. B. Z. 



/hand No. i 

Score— s all Z luins up D Kt. 
FliTcd jU Ibe WeBmbUET UwB Oub, 



13 



13 



HAND No. 25. 

Ncn-iB.—AI trick • Z «pom! a card— Ibe tliree of Diamond!— ard leaves ii on ihe lable. 6. A, gene™n»a Jtrong player, bul retiininj many of the 

SKCepU of Ihe Old S<^DoL, rails lo bccieAl by Z'l mishap; and, in Ihc discussion that ensued about the baud, justified his play by his di pn c bn ation to lead 
-om an Ace QueeD suit. Z, a compclcal critic of Whiil.who favors u> with this baud, coiisiden A'l play bad,— bul hii uxument worse ; and says, bit 
correct lead was a imall Diunoud. Wc tgnc with Z ; and, u will be kcd, A's play lofl the game^ 
HAND No. 26. 
NoTES.^..!. A leads from hii loDg suit, the iwilar lead from Kg, Qn, Kv, nod two otbpc 2. X opens his tang niiL ^ B having five trumps, althoo^ 
be has no Spade*, leads tnimpi, his partner's suit being established. 4. A knows X has no more tnimps, and be viH not uenfore return bis purtner's lad 
uptolheKg. 9. B knows 1^ partner must have ibeCXv and ibe two Hearts. 

HAND No. 27. 
NoTis.— 1 A plays from his long luit. a. B being safe in every suit, leads through the honour. ^ Xplayi Ea his pajtno^s diacardt. 5. A leads ■ 
single Heart — he cannot return trump ; but were he not the best pbyet of our acqnainbnce, we should have sudgested the force could not be bad. If too 
weak 10 lead trump, you arc never too weak 10 force. Our partner, Mr F, H. Lewisj considered the Heart the B«t lead; and our adversary will say our 
argument does not apply, because be was not weak. Still, t*e think a small Scaae would have been quits inic play. It t* dew that B has the S QiL 
9. It would not do ID let B naka > mall uaiaf, and X knowi that B hai ooihisf abort tba ;. 
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THE FIELUS AMENDE. 

In our January Number appeared the following question and answer : — 



S. T. — C and I have agreed to abide by your decision on the 
following case : — X, B, Y, A, these gentlemen are playing Whist, 
B and A being partners against X and Y. X leads a card. B, 
Y and A all play to it, one or more of them playing a card of a 
different suit from that led by X. The trick is won by either B 
or A, and A gathers it up in his hand, but A, feeling uncertain 
whether he is revoking or not, before he turns and quits the 



trick, says to his partner, ** Partner, what was led?' Xand Y 
object that B has no right to answer the question. What say 
you? — Ans. The question was raised by Viator Rotundus in our 
November number, and we answered it. B cannot answer the 
question after the cards are touched for the purpose of being 
gathered. 



The Editor oi The Fidd disagreed with this decision. In our February Number we asked for "reasons." 
On the 4th February The Field, premising that there was a difference of opinion on the case, graciously 
promised to comply with our request Accordingly, the following appears in The Field of the i8th February: — 



Now there are two laws here in conflict. Law 85 says : 
"Any one during the play of a trick, or after the four cards are 
played, and before but not after they are touched for the purpose 
of gathering them together, may demand that the cards be placed 
before thdr respective players." 

Laws 73 and 74 say : " A revoke is established if the trick in 
which it occurs be turned and quitted. ... A player may 
ask his partner whether he has not a card of the suit which he 
has renounced. Should the question be asked before the trick is 
turned and quitted," &c. This shows by implication, that a 
player is entitled to ask his partner at any tmie prior to the 
quitting of the trick. 

In the case put, B, A's partner, does not appear to ask A, and 
hence it might be argued that A has no right to the information 
unless B does ask him, and therefore that A^ question is irr^ular, 
and that X Y are justified in objecting to it. But, on the other 
hand, it must be borne in mind that a player is entitled to remind 
his jMutner to ask > him. There is no law to this effect, but it is 
the common custom in aU Whist circles ; and players not 



following suit frequently say to their partners, " Why don*t you 
ask me r or to tnat d3fect. That this is the custom we think 
wiU be admitted. 

If, then, X Y, being desirous that A should not have the cards 
placed, object to the mode in which the question is put, A is at 
liberty to refrain from turning the trick, and to remind his partner 
that die usual question has not been asked ; and, in this indirect 
way, A will obtain the information required. It is therefore a 
short cut to this point to admit at once that A may ask, " What 
was led?" — ie.y what suit was led after the trick is gathered, in 
Ofder to save a revoke. It will be observed that A does not ask 
to have any cards placed? he simply says, " What was led?" and 
it is admitted that his object was to discover whether he had 
revoked. 

It may be objected that the cards played being of different 
suits. A, by being informed what suit was led, and knowing 



whose trick it is, may hence infer who played each particular 
card. This is true ; but it does not invalidate A's right that it 
happens that, in the process of obtaining information to which he 
is entitled, he may gain collateral information to which he is not 
directly entitled. 

As in deciding this case we differed in opinion from a decision 
previously given by the editor of the Westminster Papers^ we are 
not content to allow it to rest on our sole judgment. We have, 
therefore, sought the opinions of the chairmen of the late Whist 
laws' committee of the Arlington and Portland Clubs, and we 
are favoured by their permission to publish their letters. 

Mr. Clay says : I have no doubt your decision is correct. The 
ground for my opinion is, that the laws have always been very 
tender in respect of revokes, the mistake being of easy occurrence, 
and the penalty very severe. There is, no doubt, no law 
applicable to this particular case ; nor can there be a special law 
for the many similar cases which may easily occur ; but the case 
is clearly within the indulgence which the law extends to 
revokes." 

The chairman of the late Portland committee says : " I do 
not understand it to be contended that A is not in time to save 
a revoke. If it were, I should at once decide that A's ad- 
versaries are wrong, under Laws 73, 74, and 76. The question 
does not seem to me to be one of law, but of the meaning of the 
precise words used by A. I think if the adversaries are bona fide 
under the impression that A wishes a card to be placed, it is 
open to them to object that A is too late ; but as soon as A 
explains that he only desires to ascertain whether or not he has 
revoked, the adversaries are boimd to withdraw their objection, 
and to permit A to be informed as to the suit led. It is mere 
caviUing to pretend that A has not the right of correcting his 
error (if any) or of discovering whether he has committed an 
error, because the trick has been gathered. The case as put is 
imp^ect, as it does not say what happened after the objection 
had been raised by A's opponents. 



The point at issue is one of law ; but it shews that our principles of construing laws are opposed to 
those of Cavendish's. We will state our reasons for the conclusion at which we arrive. The game of Whist 
is a game of silence j no question of any kind can be asked imless specially authorised by the laws. Under 
the curcumstances there is no written law permitting A to ask anything, and therefore he cannot do so. This 
is the point on which we lay the most stress ; and it is one which on the facts we are agreed, because, it will 
be seen Mr. Clay says, " There is no law applicable to this particular case." The question, therefore, comes 
to this : Can a judge, when there is no law applicable to the case, make a law that is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of the game ? We think not ; and that our distinguished opponents have taken upon 
themselves powers which the law has failed to confer upon them. " But," says Mr. Clay, " the laws have 
always been very tender in respect of revokes, the mistake being of easy occurrence, and the penalty very 
severe." This is an appeal ad misericardiam, which we cannot admit The law is tender, and the penalty is 
severe ; but the same law that has prescribed the penalty proves its tenderness, and how far that tenderness 
may go. It prescribes the limits of its tenderness, and says, thus hx shall tenderness go, and no farther. It 
is sought now to carry this tenderness one step fluther than the law has sanctioned ; and, again we say, it is 
not in the power of the judge to extend this tenderness. The principles of the game assume, first, tihat a 
m^ plays with attention, — that his eyes are on the table \ but, allowing for our infirmities, it permits a player 
to rectify his first error (not knowing what was led) by asking the players to draw their cards. Nowhere does 
the law permit the question, "What was led?" The information is obtained only indirectly by the formula 
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prescribed : " Draw your cards;" but law 85 limits the time for doing this. It must be done before the cards 
are touched for the purpose of being gathered, and therefore it follows that it cannot be done afterwards. No 
one pretends that a player can ascertain who played a particular card after the cards are touched There is a 
limit of time introduced which it must be assumed our law makers had good reasons for enforcing, yet we 
must construe this law in a different manner in two diflferent cases if Cavendish's decision is to be upheld, 
and we thereby introduce an element of confusion and uncertainty. We are to decide that a player 
cannot ascertain whether his partner played a 7 or 8, and, at the same time, he is to be at liberty to 
ascertain what was led. There are two laws, says Cavendish, "in conflict" By our method of con- 
struction, both laws are upheld. By his construction, one of the laws in the case before us is annulled. No 
lawyer can so construe a code or an Act of Parliament That construction must be preferred which upholds 
the whole law. Again, if, as Cavendish alleges, the three laws 85, 73 and 74 are in conflict, which of those 
laws are to be binding. It is a well understood principle of construction that the last clause shall prevail, so that 
if any argument is to be drawn fh)m this, it is that clause 85 must limit and not extend the privileges 
of 73 and 74. 

The offender, " A," does not look at the table. He plays a card without knowing what was led, and he 
does not avail himself of the laws made to protect his carelessness. He is offered bread, and he asks for a 
stone. But it may be argued, it is not only " A " but " B " that must be protected. This we have admitted. 
The law gave " B " the means of protecting himself. " B " might (after the cards were gathered) have asked 
" A " if he had not one of the suit led. " B," like A, fails to take advantage of the laws made for his protection, 
and it is in favour of carelessness and inattention such as this — ^where the law is ample to protect the merest 
tyro at the game — that we are to have introduced a law contrary to the principles of the game ; a law that 
will introduce endless difficulties and disputes. In effect, Cavendish inserts in the code these words, " To 
save a revoke, a player may ask what suit was led." By no law can any judge insert such a clause. Whether 
the laws be good or bad, we must construe them as we find them, and not, for any fancied idea of justice, 
incorporate words into the code. We may ask to have the cards placed, because law 85 permits it We may 
ask to see the last trick, because law 91 allows the enormity, but does Cavendish contend that if law 91 did 
not exist, he could make a law binding on Whist players to enable us to see the last trick ? or, as the law 
stands ; because, if we do not see the last trick but one, we shall lose the game, therefore a judge can authorize 
us to see that trick without the intervention of the legislature. We are speaking to the question of jurisdiction, 
and we contend that our opponents have no kcus standi. We cannot permit hard cases to make bad laws. 
Cavendish says, " A player is entitled to remind his partner to ask him whether he has one of the suit led. 
There is no law to this effect, but it is the common custom in all Whist circles ; and players, not following suit, 
frequently say to their partners, ' Why don't you ask me ? ' That this is the custom we think will be admitted." 
Supposing this view of the law to be correct (which we deny), then " A " had another remedy in his hand, of 
which he failed to take advantage. But we rather refer to this part of the decision to protest against any such 
doctrine gaining ground. Either Cavendish has not clearly explained what he means, or has written hurriedly 
and under some misconception of what he is saying. That after a revoke has been established, the revoking 
partner does occasionally upbraid his partner for not having asked if he had one of the suit, we admit, but 
that any player ever said to his partner, " Why don't you ask me ? " or that there is any custom allowing such 
a question, we deny. Such a question was never asked in our presence, and if ifwere asked and answered, we 
should leave the table at the end of the rubber. 

. We will only say, in conclusion, that we extremely regret to be obliged to differ from such eminent 
authorities. It is, we believe, the second time only in our tiu-ee years' existence that we have differed on a 
question of law from Cavendish, and on that occasion Cavendish gracefully withdrew his opinion ; and we can 
assure him it would have given usr much greater pleasure to have returned the compliment, and to have done 
likewise on this occasion. 



SILENCE. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papebs. 

Sir, — I am so much an advocate for throwing one's whole mind into any work or play in which we piay 
be engaged that I hope the following observations may be appreciated as they are meant 

There is no doubt that the Whist player has, ccsteris paribus^ an advantage, who is least pre-occupied, or 
less easily disturbed by conversational or other interruption. But I should like to see Whist so simplified 
(though many might think it thereby complicated) that no observations or questions should be allowed with 
reference to tiie game, except such as would protect a revoke, or give the choice of a penalty. The practice, 
as it at present exists, is productive of the double disadvantage of not compelling attention, and of frequentiy 
affording information. 

For instance, an observation common enough with fourth player is, " Draw your card." It cannot be 
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contended that a player at Whist ought not to observe the fall of the cards, or that the memory cannot follow 
three cards. Such a proposition is an insult to the table. But frequently, and I hope without intention, the 
observation either means, or may imply, " If the trick is not yet your's, partner, I can win* it." A common 
question, again, evidencing want of attention (and possibly avoiding a penalty) is, " Whose turn is it to 
lead ?" But, as a mark of gross want of attention, can we have a clearer example than that frequently 
afforded in the course of a game by the question, " What are trumps, partner? " Surely if any suit should 
specially be in the minds of a player it is the trump suit 

Now, too, that Blue Peter is a regular feature in the game, it seems to me most undesirable that the last 

trick should be open to examination. Information may thus be affor/ied, which may have escaped the eye of 

the partner or his adversaries. I throw out these hints, Sir, in the interests of attention, memory and bona 

fidesy and I hope the matter may be found worthy of discussion. If the suggestions were acted upon, and 

incorporated in the rules, it would not be the Whist Player who would suffer. 

I am, Sir, yours obediendy, Fachel. 



DUTY ON PLAYING CARDS. 

In our March Number for 1869 we gave the duty on playing cards for the previous 10 years. We seem to 
have omitted one duty, — ^which is a charge of 5s gd per dozen packs. We neither understand why there 
should be any difference in charge between a dozen and a single pack ; nor why for a dozen 3s 9d should 
be charged instead of 3s ; nor why it is any advantage to a card maker to have his packs in dozens. No 
doubt there is some valid cause for this, — to us unknown. This 3s Qd duty produced, in the year ending 
March 1868, ;^376 for 2,003 dozen packs \ for the next year, March 1869, JE^ZZ^ ^o^ 1,802 dozen packs, 
and for the year ending March 1870, ;^332 for 1,772 dozen packs. The tax is consequently decreasing, and 
may we think be abolished. In the year ending March 1868, the makers of Playing Cards paid ;^i6, whilst 
in 1869 they paid only ;^i4. In 1868 the sellers of Cards paid ;^i,o66 2s 6d, and in 1869 ;i^i,o93 los. 
These two duties now disappear from the list, and this was in accordance with the views expressed in 
our 1869 article. In 1868 the number of packs manufactured was 748,324, and the duty, at 3d, produced 
j^9,354 IS. In 1869 the duty on 825,948 produced ;^io,324; in 1870 the duty on 984,210 produced 
^12,303. The tax is therefore steadily increasing; nevertheless it is not to our thinking in a satisfactory 
position. We believe Cards are played as much in England as in any other country ; but 3ie quantity manu- 
factured is not equal to the Cards used either in Paris or St. Petersburg. The tax is still too high. TTie hard 
and fast line of 3d presses too heavily on the poorer classes ; 3d on a 3s pack does not seem very extravagant, 
but 3d on a pack that can be produced for lod is enormous. When the Chancellor of the Exchequer considers 
that a pack of Cards can be sold for a penny, it is obvious that the tax is too heavy. It is dear that the 
people who sell Cards at a penny (we are speaking of small sized packs — ^toys for duldren) do not pay 3d 
duty ; but if these small Cards can be sold retail for a penny, it is tolerably obvious that a large sized 
Canl could be manufactured for eight pence. We believe Goodall's sell Cards Jj^oz, in weight at lod. 
We object to the tax, as in restraint of trade. So long as this tax exists the trade is a close trade. 
When we last wrote diere were sixteen makers in the United Kingdom, now there are only fourteen, 
yet the trade has increased in a remarkable manner, — considering the times. This reduced number of 
manufacturers shews there is something " rotten in the State of Denmark" It can never be right to charge 3d 
for a new pack, and 3d for the same pack on its sale a second time. Yet this is what Mr. Lowe does. As a 
matter of course, this second duty is constandy evaded ; members of clubs take the club Cards, and distribute 
them amongst their friends, and thus the Revenue is defrauded. We do not think a tax is good that is con- 
stantly evaded ; nor are we aware of any other instance of an article being thus taxed twice. Mr. Lowe can talk 
well enough on the policy of free trade, and the abolition of the paper duties, but he will not see that in the 
matter of Cards he is untrue to both principles. The men who make and sell these penny Cards will no doubt 
sooner or later be prosecuted ; they are acting imder the impression that because the license on selling Cards 
is abolished, that therefore the duty is taken off; and they will not believe the present Government, because, for 
the sake of a few pence, it persists in telling the public (what they know to be untrue) that there is still a 
penalty for selling Cards without a license. This cheese-paring policy (the lie is only told to save the 
country about j£^) will produce its effect ; they lie and lie until no one believes them ; it is the old story of Wolf, 
Wolf; but if one of these poor Card sellers gets taken up it will be no answer to the prosecution to say — We did 
not believe that there was any duty. You authorized us to sell, and we sold. We suppose no man in the 
House of Conunons knew that when the Government proposed to reduce the postage on newspapers there was 
any reason to suspect that the measure was framed to deprive any paper or periodical of the rights then existing 
and recognized by the Post Office; nor, when they professed to reduce the postage, that they were 
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depriving any one of their previous advantages in the sample post ; nor, when they proposed to consolidate the 
Stamp Acts that they were imposing new taxes- Yet the present Government did, in each of these cases, cheat 
and defraud the House. We have heard of one eminent man at the Bar, whose word could not be taken by 
the Bench, but we never heard that there was one man that ever sat on the Ministerial Benches of the House of 
Commons that dared to deceive the House. We fancied that in our little way we were liberal to the back-bone, 
but liberality now-a-days consists only in professing to be liberal, and in doing on the sly acts of petty injustice, 
and in committing petty frauds that makes one turn away from the whole party with disgust and loathing. 
The Post Office is governed by screws, to which we do not object; but by dishonest screws, to which we do 
object. At this moment they profess to make a given profit, but no man in the House of Commons ever 
ventures to say that the Post Office profit is a sham, because it does not do its own work. To keep up this 
apparent profit they make the Inland Revenue find their stamps, their Cards, and warehouse room. Fancy a 
com merchant making out his profit and loss account, and leaving out the warehouse chaiges and office 
expenses. 

There has always been a certain amount of mystery respecting the Card Trade, The tax paid on cards 
we have already given ; but the return of the export trade, on which the duty is not paid, has never appeared 
in print ; nor, so far as we know, has the value ever been referred to in any official report We proceed to 
supply this deficiency. The following is an account of the weight and value of Playing Cards exported firom 
the United Kingdom to Foreign countries in the five years ending December 1869 . — 



Year 


Cwt. 


Value 


No. of Packs at avge. 
of 3 packs per lb. 


Average Price 
per Pack. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


348 
536 
582 

537 
517 


;^4,346 

£Sy3^S 

^6,586 
;^6,409 
;^6,5i7 


116,928 
180,096 

i95»552 
180,432 

173,712 


9id 

7d 

8id 

S^d 

9id 



846,720 



8M 



The two last columns are not official ; they are our calculations, on the assumption that the average 
weight of cards is 5^ oz. It will be observed that the trade was better in 1867 than in 1868 and 1869 > whereas 
the home trade steadily increased. The smallness of the export trade is to us a matter of no little surprise. We 
should be glad to be supplied with further information on the subject ; — as to whether there are any caid 
makers in Canada? or whether the makers of the United States supply the whole American Continent? and 
whether they also supply our Colonies ? or, again, whether Russia, France, or Sweden — all makers of good cards 
— supply India? From our previous knowledge of the subject being, of course, mere surmise, we should have 
thought India alone required 150,000 packs per year. That French cards are used in India we know, but to 
what extent we know not. 

We have said already that the returns above given have never hitherto been published, and it may be taken 
as an incontrovertible axiom that whenever there is a mystery in our Government, there is a job or swindle 
of some sort at the bottom of it We are entitled, or we are not, to receive the account we have just given ; 
and the officials, according to their views of the matter, could give or refrain from giving these accounts ; but 
then there would be no circumlocution in that We could understand either view, but tihis would not suit the 
official mind ; so the course they adopt is this : — they decline to give any information, but they establish an 
office called, " the Bill of Entry Office." They say, " We can't give you the information, but if you go to the 
Bill of Entry Office, they will come and get it from us — for nothing ; and, on payment of 5s, or thererebouts, 
they will give our information to you." The information, if accurate, is cheap enough at 5s in all conscience. We 
make no complaint about that, but we say, the Government, if it gives information at all, should give to all alike. 
It should not give to one person, and permit that person to make a profit out of the public We do not see 
the necessity for a charge ; but, charge or no charge, the pubHc should have the benefit of it But it may 
be said the money is well applied. It goes to an insurance fund for the benefit of such of the officers 
in the Customs who insure their lives in the Customs Insurance Office, So far so good. The Customs officials 
are the worst paid in the service ; and if these fees went to improve all their salaries, or for the benefit of all, 
we might not be prepared to argue there was anything very bad about it The system . of eking out small 
salaries by indirect means we should say was bad, but if it remedied an injustice, we might overlook the form 
in which it was done. The country can afibrd to pay liberal salaries for good work. The society of which we 
speak, so far fi-om being for the benefit of all the officials, is only for the benefit of that portion of the members 
who insure ; so that we have an insurance company, with a Government bounty in its favour, to which the whole 
of the clerks, whether they like it or no — and whether they insure or not — have to pay id in the ;(^ on their 
salaries. These are little scandals that cannot be too soon brought to light 
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If we stopped here, our account of the Card trade would be incomplete, and we fancied that with another 
effort we could get more information from the Invaluable Bill of Entry Office, and accordingly — in consideration 
this time of 15s instead of 5s — they have given us the following, which again has never hitherto been made 
public. 

An Account of the number and value of Playing Cards imported into the United 
Kingdom, and afterwards exported to foreign countries in the five years ended 
December 1869. 





IMPORTED. 1 


EXPORTED. 


Year. 


Docen Packs. 


Value. 


Doxen Packs. 


Value. 


^^\ 


35»8i5 


;f7,i63 


36,807 


;f7,36i 


1866 


29,966 


5,993 
J, 822 


29,719 


5,945 


1867 


29,120 


26,892 


5,378 


1868 


41,031 


8,206 


35, 1 16 


7,021 


1869 


50,773 


10,154 


47,775 


9,555 



The first item is somewhat strange, because we do not very well see how a larger number of packs could be 
exported than were imported, but we presume that there were some packs previously in bond. The years 
1866-67 seem to have been bad years, although our own export trade appears to have. been steady. But the 
year 1869 completely throws our trade into the shade, and we think this should make our traders open their 
eyes. The number of packs imported appears to be 50,773 dozen, or 609,676 packs; and exported 47,775 dozen, 
or 573,300 packs; whereas the number of packs exported of English manufacture, taking three packs to the 
pound, is only 173,712, and what is more important still is, that in 1868-69 the increase in the foreign trade is 
from twenty-nine to forty-one, and forty-one to fifty thousand dozen packs. If this does not satisfy the English 
Card makers that their Cards must be improved, we do not know what will. Perhaps when they see these 
figures, they will not be so satisfied with their productions, nor be so angry with us for pointing out — in all 
sincerity — ^the defects we notice. We imagine that the difference between the number imported and exported 
are used in this country, and that duty is paid thereon at the same rate as our own Cards, and this difference 
is therefore included in the numbers given as manufactured in this country, and these inland figures ought 
therefore to be reduced. This difference for 1869 is 36,376 packs, and if we deduct this number from 825,948, 
the English Cards that paid duty in 1869 will be 799,572 packs. The value of the Cards exported seems 
about one-third more than our own, from which we adduce the fact that for the cheap Cards there is the 
greatest demand, and it is this demand our makers fail to supply. In this country the foreigners do not 
appear to compete with our own manufacturers to advantage. It must be borne in mind that the Card 
manufacturers of other countries may send a large number of packs direct to our colonies ; and therefore 
the figures we have given may be but a drop in the ocean. On the other hand, as the freight is cheaper 
from here than elsewhere, it may be this is the bulk of the Card export trade of the world. This country ought 
to encourage everything in the shape of trade. We ought to be the chief carriers and negociators in the 
world. Everything should be done to encourage manufacturers to send their goods here. Our grasping 
Government is, however, alwajrs on the look-out for some little advantage — e, g., charging a stamp duty on the 
transfer of foreign scrip, thereby driving the dealers in that stock to Holland. Charging again income tax on 
the dividends in Foreign Stock, which has been well taxed already ; charging again legacy duty and every 
other duty on property that has already paid the same tax elsewhere. This is the policy of a cheese-paring 
but foolish Government, and in due time we shall have the pleasure of seeing business better, and more econo- 
micaUy conducted elsewhere. ..^ad world ! Mad King ! Mad." 



DOUBLE DUMMY. 

HAND No. XVIII.— By G. B. Fraser. 



A's Hand.— H A, 10 ; D A, 8; S A, Kg, Qn, Kv ; C Kg, 
9, 8, 6, 2. 

X's Hand.— H 7, 5» 4» 3; D Kg, Qn, Kv, lo, 9; C A, 
Kv, 10; S9. 



B's Hand.-H Kg, 9, 8, 5, 2 ; D 7 ; C 7 ; S 10, 8, 7, 4, 
x 2. 

'Z's Hand.— H Qn, Kv; C 6, 5, 4, 3; S 6, 5 ; D.7, 6, 
5» 4, 2. 



Hearts Trumps. A to lead ; ax^ A and B to make 13 tricks. 

THE SIMPLEST FORM OF SIMPLE ENDINGS. 



No. VII. 

I B*s Hand.— C Q, 10 ; S 7. 

I Z's Hand.— C 9, 2 j H 4. 

A to lead. X and Z require two tricks to save the game. H trumps. This position is of constant occurrence, and for want of 
a moment's reflection is constantly missed. 
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A*s Hand.— S A, 8, 5. 
X's Hand.— S 9, 6 ; D Kv. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

It is perhaps fortimate for Mr. Robertson's fame that he died when it had reached its highest point. Already 
some S3n3iptoms of waning popularity had made themselves apparent, and envy arid malice, which are very 
prominent in literary circles, and which have more opportunities of finding vent there than anywhere else, were 
beginning to do their work. But the death of the man, who, whatever were his merits and genius, may be said 
^o have founded a new school of drama, has silenced his detractors, and now we hear nothing but eulogy. 
We ourselves, havmg consistently supported the late author for the two years that these Notes have had existence, 
have the less hesitation in saying that of late Mr. Robertson had not fulfilled the expectations entertained of 
him. But, looking at him as the author of Society^ Ours, Caste and Scliool, and more particularly of Caste, — 
which we consider to be the best play produced in this generation, — he must be considered as taking very high 
rank s^s a dramatic author ; and looking at him as the founder of an entirely new school, as stepping into Ae 
breach when the stage was reduced to a very low depth of inanity and vulgarity, he must be ranked still higher, 
and be entitled to the foremost place in the dramatic literature of the present day. This fact should have been 
considered by the writer in the Athenceum, who assailed Mr. Robertson a month or two ago ; a writer who 
simply criticises what is absolutely before his eyes, instead of looking at surrounding circumstances. And now 
arises the question, who is to carry on the work begun by the late author, and improve upon it ? for we do not 
deny that the Robertsonian drama is capable of improvement. Mr. Robertson had many imitators and 
disciples, but no equals. Ih casting about for men who have talent and readiness sufficient to carry on this 
work of reform, the first names that present themselves are those of Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Albery. The latter 
gentleman is the more Robertsonian of the two, and can only be judged by a single work, — the Tkuo Roses, which, 
though possessing merit enough, can hardly rank with Caste or SchooL But of Mr. Gilbert we expect much, 
more especially as, though he at times shows traces of the influence of Mr. Robertson, he is no slavish imitator, 
and indeed possesses a boldness and originality of treatment, which may, with care and diligence, carry him 
to a pinnacle of fame which the late dramatist never could have reached. No two plays can be more 
in contrast than An Old Score and The Palace of Truth, but both clearly prove themselves to be the work 
of a man of deep thought and honest purpose. The delicate satire of the latter play is well suited to the 
fairy covering in which the story is presented ; and the rough and biting satire of the former is wedded to a no 
less rough not to say unpleasant plot But both are satires, and it is as such that the best comedies have 
always been successful. Mr. Gilbert has much to learn, but he is intelligent and industrious ; he wants that 
neatness of construction which Mr. Boucicault possesses, and he is afflicted with that complacent feeling of 
sad superiority so common amongst the shining lights, which induces him now and then to take such liberties 
with his audience as he did in RandalPs Thumb, Mr. Theyre Smith is a man that ought to be able to write a 
good comedy, if one may judge from U?u:le^s Will and A Happy Pair ; but as yet, so far as we know, he has 
not made the attempt. On the whole then, we do not see any one capable of stepping into Mr. Robertson's 
shoes at present. We do not deny the merits of Mr. Boucicault, nor those of Mr. Tom Taylor. We should 
be disposed to give very high praise indeed to Mr. Taylor but for the uncomfortable fact that no one seems to 
know how far he is indebted to himself, and how far to his neighbours, for his excellence. But even if we add 
the names of Mr. Halliday, Mr. Sketchley and Mr. Reece to the list, it will be seen that the number of stage 
writers at the present day is very small. In fact, authors and critics stand in the wrong proportion to each 
other \ authors are few, whilst critics swarm ; and it may safely be argued that every other man one sees on 
a first night is a critic of some sort One result of this poverty of authorship is seen in the number of 
adaptations of novels about No less than five are now running at the same number of leading theatres, three 
of which are the handiwork of Mr. Halliday. 

And, after all, we are almost tempted to inquire, whether the influence exercised by such a man as 
Mr. Robertson is not of a mere transcient natiure, and whether 50 little leaven can leaven the whole mass ? 
It was thought when Mr. Robertson's plays became the fashion, that henceforward increased attention would 
be paid to simplicity of story, wittiness of dialogue, and naturalness of incident ; and that it would be in the 
interest of managers to present plays containing these characteristics. It was thought that these sparkling pro- 
ductions would prove the death-blow to that violent melodrama which was much in vogue some years ago. Foi" 
burlesque, though introduced for the purpose of exposing the follies of melodrama, had failed in the attempt, 
and the task was now transferred to these comedies of modem life. Vain delusion ! Within a week after the 
death of Mr. Robertson, two pieces were produced at two popular theatres, and received with applause, which 
throw us back to the darkest age of the theatrical history of this generation. We allude to the melodrama of 
Dcadman^s Point, presented at the Adelphi; and to the melodramatic farce, or farcical melodrama, of Up in the 
World, produced at the Strand Theatre. 

The very appropriate author of Dcadman's Point is Mr. Bumand. We have more than once insisted 

that the difference between burlesque as now wTitten and melodrama is very small, the only distinction being 

that burlesque is a trifle the duller of the two. Mr. Burnand, therefore, who has written many burlesques, each 

succeeding one a little more stupid than the last, has no occasion to vary the style of his writing, but merely 
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to change the nomenclature of the piece. It is within the bounds of probability that he " tossed up " 
to ascertain whether he should call DeadmarCs Point a burlesque or a melodrama, and that the toss decided on 
the latter. Whatever it may be called, it is utterly unintelligible, but possesses the solitary merit of brevity. 
In fact the entertainment at the Adelphi might rather be called a musical performance, by the orchestra, in five 
acts, with shoft intervals of stage representation. For the play is in five acts, there is a " wait " of quarter-of- 
an-hour between each act, and the whole is over in two hours. This will give barely fifteen minutes for each 
act, a space of time hardly large enough for the development of any plot the author may have in his mind — 
of what that plot may consist, we have the haziest idea. Act the first appears to be a billiard-table. This 
may be set down partly as a concession to modem realism, and partly to the fact that the billiard-table which 
was used in the play of Eve at the Adelphi some time ago, must not be allowed to grow mouldy for want of 
use. Act the second is a sea-shore ; act the third a cave \ act the fourth a battle-field ; and act the fifth a light- 
house. That is the play. There is an accompaniment of human beings, who growl, scowl, scream, start, and 
occasionally say a word or two ; but whenever we think we are going to hear what it is all about, our hopes are 
cut off by a scenic effect. Mrs. Mellon is popular in boy characters, so she is put into boy's clothes ; 
Mr. Rayner has a deep voice, so he dons the breeches and boots of the villain ; Miss Furtado has a windmill- 
like and perfectly imbecile manner of throwing her arms about, so she is made a heroine. We are sorry for 
Miss Furtado. Pretty and engaging in appearance, she once promised to become a pleasant actress of light 
parts. But now that she prefers to shine as an Adelphi heroine, she has utterly destroyed everything pleasant 
about her. 

Mr. Sketchle/s play of Up in the Worlds which he is pleased to call a comedy, is on the same literary 
level as Deadman^s Pointy and appeals equally to the most degraded and ignorant class of play-goers. The 
author has collected a bundle of characters of the most ancient and dishonored stage type, and has put into 
their mouths dialogue of the catch-penny and clap-trap order. He gives us no new ideas ; no fresh situations ; 
but seeks to gain applause by the display, on the part of one or two characters, of an unlimited supply of 
Whitechapel wit This, of course, delights a certain portion of the audience, who hail with pleasure the 
spectacle of the personages whom Mr Sketchley intends to be representatives of high life receiving rebukes 
and jibes at the hands of an old man of the lower orders, who delivers his comic denunciations afler the 
fashion in vogue at Billingsgate or the Borough Market This may be all very well in its way, but we submit 
that an author who writes for a leading theatre should, ostensibly at least, seek to minister to the best and not 
the worst instincts of his audience. Besides, Mr. Sketchley encroaches on the province of the music halls ; 
and if his play is to be received as a sample of good comedy, we cannot see why theatres should rank higher 
than those establishments where the comic singer or comic stump orato", who avowedly address them- 
selves to persons of the costermonger order, will do a great deal better what Mr. Sketchley has endeavoured 
to do in Up in the World. To sum up, — both Up in the World and Deadman^s Point are worthless 
melodramas of the most pronounced transpontine order, with this difference : that in the former the 
serious, and in the latter the comic characters are omitted. We are quite aware that in writing thus 
we are differing from the opinions of the majority of the critics. What opinions these are may be 
gathered from the theatrical advertisement columns of the daily press, where the verdicts of the 
various critics may be seen. With regard to Mr. Bumand's play, the Observer says, that it is the best 
he has written; and concludes "that it will run for a couple of years at least" The Daily Telegraph 
is of opinion that " it fully answers the object for which it was evidently written." This is vague. The 
Morning Advertiser thinks " it will prove a real and lasting success," and the Echo declares it to be " the 
strongest sensation drama ever produced." Mr. Sketchley's play is. variously called a "genuine," "enthu- 
siastic," " undeniable," and " complete " success. The adjectives differ, but there is no doubt as to the sub- 
stantive. We have reproduced these criticisms in order that the reader may hear the other side. We 
cannot pretend to explain the utter inconsistency between the verdict of these gentlemen and our own. We 
leave the decision of the question, with perfect confidence, to the judgment of the intelligent reader who may 
choose to go and find out for himself which way the truth lies. He will at least discover one good reform if 
he visits the Adelphi — ^in a decided improvement in the matter of scenery, together with the abolition of the old 
red borders and wings. It is true that contemporary with this abolition, there has been a revival of the fee 
system in front of the curtain ; but it was hardly to be expected that we should obtain a reform at the Adelphi 
for nothing. ' 



A STORM IN A TEAPOT. 

We are not about to discuss whether Cavendish wrote his principal work on Whist with or without the assist- 
ance of " the little school." It is sufficient for us to record, that correspondence on the subject appeared in 
the Post of the following dates : — 23rd, 27th, and 30th January, and 2nd February, and in the Field of the 4th 
of February, and that the Daily Telegraph of the 31st of January, and the Daily News of the ist February 
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contain leaders thereon. The Quarterly article has done this. It has proved that Mr. Murray does not (as 
Moses and Son do a poet) keep a writer acquainted with Whist ; that the Daily News and Daily Tel^aph 
do not revoke, but follow suit; and that amongst our leading writers there is a poverty of ideas and an 
absence of independence that bids fair to bring our daily journals into disrepute. The Figaro^ under 
the head of " Noisy Whist," loth February, contains some good-natured chaff on Cavendish and ourselves ; 
and the Fidd of i8th February contains a valuable letter from Mogul. It would perhaps appear an injustice to 
Cavendish if we did not record, apart from his art in puffing (in which we think him unrivalled), our oft-repeated 
opinion that at the time his book appeared it was the best work of the day, and that even the perspicuity 
and simplicity of Mr. Clay has not diminished by one iota the value of Cavendish's work. Nor has the author 
ever failed to improve each successive edition. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

W. C. K. (Newmarket). — ^The game is interesting, and shall 
appear in our next number. Always glad to hear from you. 

C. H. Brownson. — Your Chess journal has not yet reached us. 

V. N. P. — The problems shall certainly appear in this journal, 
and your contributions shall be welcome at all times. They 
must, however, take their "turn " — as you know. 

F. C. C. (Fitzroy Square). — The idea is amusing, and in its 
amended form the problem shall appear in due course. 

G. B. F. (Dundee). — We are grateful for your efforts in our 
behalf. We will take an early opportunity of sendins^ you some 
variations arising out of your new move in the Scotdi Gambit. 

R. Ormond. — Many thanks for the problems. 

H. F. Down. — ^We are obliged for your kind attention in fur- 
nishing us with information of the progress of your Club Tourney. 

B. B. C. — The game of Chess for four is played on a board of 
160 squares, and with two sets of pieces. We have not space 
for the rules, but we think you can obtain a copy through a 
bookseller. 

F. Wilmot. — The Cochrane Gambit is not considered sound, 
and supposing it to be so it is open to the objection that it cannot 
be played unless the second player attacks the Kt with Pawn. 
Therefore cui bono, 

H. T. L. — Please explain what you mean by a "check pene- 
trant. " Interferes " is not, in our opinion, a good substitute for 
** interposes." The meaning is not Uie same, as you may expe- 
rience practically on some occasion. 

W. C. C. (Ditton). — Second letter received. No. i is vastly 
improved ; indeed, if correct it is now an elegant little enigma. 
No 2 seems also good ; both shall be examined and inserted if 
found to be correct. 

J. A. R. (Dublin). — Thanks for the games and analysis. Both 
shall have due attention. (Second' letter received). 

Golden World directs our attention to a comment made 
by Land and Water upon our note to Mr. Medle/s letter in our 
last number. He says : — ** I observe, in Land and Water of the 
nth instant, the editor takes exception to your statement that a 
lai^e section of Chess players have never adopted the laws of the 
British Chess Association ; by saying that, as iar as he, the editor 
knows on the contrary, there is but one club in the kingdom — 
the Newcastle and Durham Club (sic) — ^which objected to them. 
I wish, with your leave, to point out that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the absence of 'objection' and actual 'adoption,* 
and to suppose that because a conununity does not notify its 
objection to any given theory it therefore adopts it would be 
an unfair and improper conclusion." — We quite agree with our 
correspondent, and thank him for the trouble he has taken. 

WHIST.- 

F. — R claims game ; M disputes the score, and says, he is 
only 4 ; thereupon R marks 4. After the trump card is turned 
up in the following deal an outsider says, " R was gam^ ; 



he was 2 by cards and 4 by honors." Thereupon R claims 
to mark game. Is he entitled to it ? — Ans, R made an 
irregular claim ; he should have stated he was 4 by honors. 
It is clear, by his acquiescence in the objection, that he never 
thought of 4 by honors, or one trick would have been suffi- 
cient. Honors should be properly called. We think R is not 
entitled to the game. See Case 3, '' Cavendish," Sth Edition, 
p. 24, where this view is upheld. 

A. T. — Revoke. — You do not understand the laws. The 
first thing that counts is the revoke score, so that if yov have 
two, and your adversaries revoke, although they get four by 
honours and every trick, you can score a treble, because neither 
their tricks nor their honours score. The next thing to score 
in order is the trick, and the honours last. If, at the score of 
love all, your opponents get five by cards, and revoke, and yon 
have two by honours, you add three to your score, and call 
game, but, the tricks counting before the honours, your game 
would only be a single. The side revoking, although they have 
five by cards, remain at four, because the person who revokes 
can never get out in the hand in which the error is committed. 

S. D. C. — If, at the end of a hand, you have two losing cards 
in different suits, one of which you know your partner cannot 
win, and in the other there is a possibility of his winning, yoa 
must be a bad player to lead the first in preference to the second. 
It does not matter what the result would have been ; if your 
partner could win neither, that is no justification for jrou. The 
play is still bad, because you have not taken the chance in your 
favour. Whist is made up of such chances, and he who will not 
take advantage thereof ought to lose his money. 

PIQUET. 

O. — I, elder hand, leave two cards, and I look at them. May 
the yoimger hand first look at these two cards, and then elect 
whether he will have those two or not ?— Ans. No ; he has 
no choice in the matter ; he must take those two cards first, 
so that if he only take in two cards, he has those two only 
which the elder has seen. 

B B. — My opponent counts three Kings, which is good. I 
ask him, which King he has discarded ? is he bound to reply ? — 
Ans, We think the question is improperly put. You nave a 
right to see the three Kings that he scores, and the proper way 
we think is, to ask to see them, as you ask to see the point or 
sequence. We are quite aware the question is a common one. 
Nine times out of ten you obtain the information you want, bat 
on the tenth time it may be that for the purpose of obtaining a 
Capot the player has refrained from counting the fourteen, and 
scored three only, which he has a right to do. We think the 
question should be put always in the form we have suggested. 

C. — The conunon method is for the dealer to divide the stock 
into two packets, consisting respectively of five and three cards ; 
but this is quite conventioiml, and is not required by the laws of 
the game. If a player puts the whole eight in a heap you take 
the top five, counting them as you proceed. If you take six, the 
penalty falls on your shoulders, not the dealer's. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE OPENINGS. 



By R. B. WORMALD. 



THE QUEEN'S BISHOFS PAWN OPENING IN THE KING'S KNIGHT'S GAME. 



[Conc/uddd.] 



GAME IV. 



White. 
I P to K fourth 



Black. 
I P to K fourth 



2 Kt to Q B third 

3 Kt to K B third 

4 Kt takes K P 



2 Kt to K B third 

3 P to Q B third 

4 P to Q fourth 

5 PtoQfifth'' 

This is unquestionably White's strongest move. He 
may, however, play also 5 P takes K P , which shall be 
touched upon anon. 

If in reply to 5 P to Q 5, Black now retire the at- 
tacked Knight to his own square or to King's second, 
he gets a close confined position, from which he 
will have considerable difficulty t o extricate h im- 
self Of the two retreats, we prefer 5 Kt to Q Kt sqT to 
which White rejoins with 6 B Jp Q_3* and not 
6 Kt tak es K P, on account of 6 Q to K 2. The fol- 
lowing fragment of a game between Messrs. Brien and 
Jansens afford s an excell ent illustration of the conse- 
quences of 5 Kt to K 2 : — 

Kt tak e s K P Kt takes Kt ^ BtoK3_ 
V. .. x> I/. I 7 RPtakesKt ^ KttoKB^ 



PtoQ 5 
5 Kt to K 2 



Kt to K Kt 3 



B3 



BjoJC Kt 5 
9 B to K 2 ^ 

With a fine game. 



10 



B takes K t 
B takes B 



II 



Q to K 2 ch 



5 B to Q B fourth 



The invention of this ingenious counter move is due 
to Mr. G. B. Fraser, of Dundee, who, as far back as 
1853, suggested to the present writer the practicability 
of replying to 5 P_to Q s with 5 B to Q B 4, leaving the 
Knight en pri9e, Mr. Fraser subsequently published 
an elaborate analysis of the variation in the Era 
(25th March 1855), in which the resources of the new 
defence were very ably illustrated. The move of 
5 Bto Q^B 4 unquestionably yields the second player 
a very strong and embarrassing counter attack, which, 
unless properly opposed, will speedily prove irre- 
sistible ; but it is a moot point whether the sacrifice 
on which it is based is critically sound. So far as 



our examination goes we are inclined to think that, 
with proper care, White will ultimately escape from 
the embarrassment, and remain with a numerical 
superiority more than sufficient to compensate him for 
any disadvantage on the score of position. We re- 
gret that the limits of our space will prevent us 
giving the variations so fully as we could wish. 

6 P takes Kt 

This is unquestionably White's strongest move. He 
may, however, play also 6 B t o K 3, 6 Q to Q R4, and 
6 Q to K 2, which we will briefly examine in turn before 
proceeding with the main variation. 

FirsUy • 6 ^-*°- ^ ^ 7 ^ ^^^^ 8 ^'°-^5 



B takes B ' Kt to Kt sq Kt to Q B 4 best 

Kt takes K P K ttoQB4 Kt to Q R 3 B to K 2 

9 QtoK2 ^^ PtoQKt4 '^ QtakesPch ^* QKttoKs 

With a winning position. 

o ji r Q to Q R 4 R to K Kt sq ^ Kt to Q 4 
Secondly: 6 KHkTKBP 7 -p to K 5 ^ Ol^KR? 



P to K Kt 3 best 
9 ^ takes R P ' 



II 



K to Q sq 
Q to R 4 ch 



(if 



10 



II 



R to Kt 2 
Kt to Q 6 ch 

B takes Kt 
Q takes 



k^ 



5 -- QtoKRs 
P takes Kt 



10 



Q takes 

j^ ) and should win. 



R/ 



Thirdly : 6 KT^^K^gp (Black may also obtain a 
good game by 6 BTak^P~ch 7 ^S:^^ &c.) 



P takes K t 
7 Kt takes R 

P to K Kt 3 
^° P to K 5 

B to K B2 
'3 BtakesBch 



8 



II 



B toK 3 
B to Q 3 

KjL^to Kt sq 
"Kt takes Kt P 



_Q^aces B 
^4 Q to k kt 4 



P takes Q P ch 
Q B takes P 

P takes Kt 
B takes P ch 

Kt to Q R 3 
^5 Castles QR 



12 



With a manifest superiority. 



To revert to the original theme. In reply to 
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6 P takes Kt, Black has the choice of two lilies of play, 
viz. : — 6 B takes B P ch and 6 KFtakes K B~P. 

In tlu first place : — 

6 B takes K B P ch 
7 K to K second 7 P to Q fourth 

Black^s seventh move is now generally preferred to 
the obvious coup of 7 Kt"P takes P7 It certainly yields 
a stronger and more immediate attack, but this advan- 
tage is purchased at the price of a valuable Pawn. 
On the other hand, the move of 7 Kt P takes~P leaves 
the second player with three excellent Pawns in re- 
turn for the piece he has sacrificed. The following 
continuation is given in the German Handbuch : — 



7 Kt P takes P ^ 



10 -, 



Kt takes Kt 



P takes Kt 



II 



Q to Q R 4 
P to K B 4 

Q takes P 
B to Q kt 3 



12 



QKt to Q 2 
Castles 

B to K Kt 5 
Q to K sq 



13 ~ p to Q4 ^^^ ^^ game is dismissed as equal. 



8 P takes P 

9 Q to Q R fourth ch 
10 Q Kt to Q second 



8 Q B takes P 

9 P to Q B third 
10 P to K B fourth 



Bla ck might play also, but with less advantage 
io"QtoQKt3. 



II Kt takes Kt 
13 K takes B 



II KBP takes Kt 



12 



1 2 Kt takes K P is somewhat inferior, e^, : — 

Kt takes K P Kt to K Kt 4 Q to Q Kt 3 

Q to Q Kt 3 '3 Castles ^4 B to Q B sq best 



P to K R 3 
*5 B takes Kt ch 



16 



P takes B 



17 



K to Q sq best 



Q to Q B 4 

And Black has two Pawns against a piece and some 
little attack, but there can be no question that the 
game is in White's favour. In a partie between 
Mr. Wayte and an Amateur, the latter, instead of 
17 ?*°. Q3» played 17 R to K R 3 , whereupon the 
second player won the game off hand by — 



^7 QRtoKtsq ^^ BtoKKtS 



Q to Q R 4 



&c. 



12 Castles 

At this point both the Handhuh and Praxis dismiss 
the Opening as bein^ slightly in Black's favour. This 
is, we think, questionable; and, in support of our 
opinion, we submit the following continuation : — 

13 B to K third 13 P takes Kt 

14 P to K Kt third 

And Black's attack is nearly exhausted. It is not 
easy, indeed, to decide what his best move is at this 
juncture. If he play 14 Qto Q B square or jl4Qjo"q~2, 
White rejoins with 15 B to Q B 5 ; if 14 q to Q 3, the 
answer is 15 P to Q Kt 4; and finally, if he move 
1 4 P~to'Q' R 4 White replies with 1 5 Q Rjo Q sq. [Com- 
pare t\vo games played at this Opening between Messrs. 
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Ranken and Wayte, CJiess JVorldVol II. p 140, and 
C/iess Flayers* Magazine Vol. II. p iii.] 

In the second place : 

6 Kt takes KBP 

In the face of the unanimous condemnation of this 
move by all the leading authorities, we are inclined to 
think that Black may capture the Pawn with Knight 
not only without danger, but even with advantage. 

7 Q to Q fifth 7 B to Q Kt third best 

This is preferable to 7 P't<r(2"3 or 7 q1o'K~2, which 
may be briefly disposed of. 

P takes P Qtakes B 

9 Kt takes R 



^'"''^^y- 7Ff5rQl ^QBtakesP 

10 Cj to (j B 6 ch with the better game. 

« ,. o P takes Kt P 

Secotidly: 7QirK^ ^ B takes P 



R to K Kt sq 

'° -QI0-Q-3- 

P takes B 
^3 KttoQ6ch 



, . Qi<LQ.K t_3 
" P to K 5 

B takes^Kt 
^4 Q takes Q'P 



12 



Q takes J5 
9 Castles 

Kt to Q 4 
B takes Kt 



K to B sq 
^5 p takes B 



, Kt to () 2 Kt to K B 3 o Q to Q sq 

K R to K s<j ' « 



Q to K 5 



Q R to Kt sq 



19 K to B 2 , and White should win. The above varia- 
tion is taken from the HandbuclL 



8 Q B takes P 

9 Kt takes R 

10 P to K B third 



8 P takes Q Kt P 

9 Q takes B 

10 B to K Kt fiflh 

11 Bto K R fourth 

At this point the Praxis breaks off with the remark, 
"White should win." This, however, is not so 
apparent if Black now play 1 1 P to K Kt 4, — a move, 
I believe, suggested by Mr. HoUoway, of the Bristol 
Chess Club. The following is a probable continua- 
tion : 

11 P to K Kt fourth 

12 Kt takes K Kt P 

White has, seemingly, no more promising move. 
If he play instead 1 2 B to K Kt 3, Black simply takes 
off the Bishop with Knight, and remains with an 
unmistakably superior game. 

12 P takes Kt 

13 B takes P 13 R to Q Kt sq 

14 B takes Q 

If he play 14 B to K 2 , Black wins at once by 

Q takes R ch , Q takes R « 

'4 Q takes B '5 KtoK2' ^^ Q to Q B 8 ch ^^-^ 

14 R takes Q 

15 B to K R 4 15 R to K B sq 

And the position is altogether in favor of the second 
player. 

The whole of the foregoing variations hinge upon 
White's advancing the Pawn to Queen's fifth at his 
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5 th move. We will now briefly examine the conse- 
quences of 5 P takes P . 



White. 

1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to K B third 

3 P to Q B third 

4 P to Q fourth 

5 P takes K P 



Black. 

1 P to K fourth 

2 Kt to Q B third 

3 Kt to K B third 

4 Kt takes K P 

5 B to Q B fourth best 



If 5 pTo Q 4 White rejoins "with 6 B to Q Kt 5, and 
the game resolves itself into a form of the Giuoco 
Piano. In reply to 5 BtoQB4 the first player has two 
methods of procedure, viz., 6 B to Q B 4 and 6 Q to Q $. 



In the first place : 

6 B to Q B fourth 

7 Q to Q fifth 



6 Kt takes K B P 



B ta kes B P ch Q to Q 5 ch R to K B sq 
•^^7 K takes B ^ K to K sq " ^ Q Kt to K 2 



10 



Q to Q B 4 
P to Q 4 



II 



P takes P eN pass, 
Q takes 1* 



12 -, 



R takes Kt 



15 takes R ch 



13 -jj-tQ-^Y ^^ Black should win. 



7 Q to K second 
8 R to K B sq 

He has nothing better. Clearly neither 8 Kt to Kt s 
nor 8 B to K Kt 5 is of any avail 

8 Kt to Kt fifth, 
With a great superiority. 

In the second place: 

6 Q to Q fifth 

7 K to K second best 

8 Q Kt to Q second 

J/. ^ B takes Kt 

^ Kt takes Kt 9 fi to Q Kt 3 

Black has the advantage. 



6 B takes K B P ch 

7 P to K B fourth 

8 Q Kt to K second 

B to K Kt s 
Kt to K 2 



10 



9 Q to Q third best 

10 P takes P en peasant 

1 1 Q takes Q 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 Ktto Kt fifth 



9 P to Q fourth 

10 Q takes P 

11 P takes Q 

1 2 P takes Kt 

13 Castles 

14 B to K Kt fifth ch 



14 Kt takes K P 
And again Black has a manifest advantage. 

The above variations are extracted from an article 
by Mr. G. B. Fraser, published in the Illustrated 
London News for 2nd February 1856. 



THE KNIGHTS TOUR. 

The progress of the Knight over the sixty-four squares of the Chess board is a problem which, since it was 
first propounded, has received the attention of many persons to whom the game of Chess presented no 
attractions in itself. The earliest solutions of the problem 
were not effected in accordance with any general law 
or principle, and appear to have been obtained by acci- 
dent,* possibly after many trials; but in April 1840 Dr. 
Roget published an article in \ht Philosophical Magazine, 
in which a method was given whereby the problem 
can be solved, beginning at any square and terminating 
at any other square of an opposite colour. It is not 
our object at present to recapitulate Dr. Rogef s system, 
and indeed it is unnecessary for us to do so, as the 
mode of procedure was fully and clearly given in 
an article which appeared in our Number for June 
1869. At present we merely propose to direct the 
attention of those of our readers who are interested 
in such a matter to the curious geometrical and 
arithmetical combinations which arise from the march 
of the Knight over the Chess board. We may premise 
that the progress of the Knight can be recorded in two 
Vays, either by figures as in the diagram (see margin), 
or by lines traced in ink or pencil firom one number to 
the next in progression, as fi-om i to 2, 3 to 4, &c. 
If the pencil lines be drawn in this manner upon diagram 
No. I it will be found that they will produce an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful geometrical figure. 

On the board of sixty-four squares, however, the Knight's tour, in accordance with Dr. Roget's plan, will 
not give a perfectly symmetrical tracing, but on the board of one hundred and sixty squares (used in Chess 









No. 


I. 








22 


II 


36 


53 


20 


13 


38 


51 


35 


54 


21 


12 


37 


52 


17 


14 


10 


23 


56 


33 


16 


19 


50 


39 


55 


34 


9 


24 


49 


40 


15 


18 


26 


7 


48 


57 


32 


I 


42 


63 


47 


58 


25 


8 


41 


62 


31 


2 


6 


27 


60 


45 


4 


29 


64 


43 


59 


46 


5 


28 


61 


44 


3 


30 



• A solution of the kind here referred to may be seen in the British Museum, Bibl. Reg. 13, A. xviii., Plut. xx. c. 
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for four) it will be seen, on reference to our 
Frontispiece, that a figure of the greatest beauty 
and regularity may be obtained The tour given 
in diagram No. i also exemplifies a very singular 
numerical property. It will be found that the sum 
of the addition of each column of squares is alike, 
viz. two hundred and sixty. 

Diagram No. 2 presents a still more perfect 
example of this class of problem, inasmuch as all 
the additions horizontal, as well as vertical, produce 
the same result, viz. two hundred and sixty ; and 
that the difference between the numbers upon any 
two squares equi-distant firom the centre in 
diagonally opposite quarters of the board is 32. 
This curious arithmetical result may be arrived at 
by starting firom any one of forty-eight squares. 
Our readers may find out the other forty-seven 
squares for themselves by remembering that each 
square on the Chess board has in relation to the 
side or centre of the board three relative squares. 

The tour recorded in the diagram No. 2 com- 
mences at a point in what is termed the " square " 
system, and a little study will satisfy the reader 
that in that system the Knight's journey may be 
conunenced at either of the squares numbered i. 



No. 



2. 



10 


35 


48 


23 


38 


29 


50 


27 


47 


22 


II 


Z^ 


49 


26 


39 


30 


34 


9 


24 


45 


32 


37 


28 


51 


21 


46 


33 


12 


25 


52 


31 


40 


8 


63 


20 


57 


44 


I 


14 


53 


19 


60 


5 


64 


13 


56 


41 


2 


62 


7 


58 


17 


4 


43 


54 


15 


59 


18 


61 


6 


55 


16 


3 


42 



260 



260 



260 



260 



260 



260 



260 



260 



260 260 260 260 260 260 260 260 



16, 17 and 64, or at any one of the relative squares of these so numbered. This will give us 24 squares, fi-om 
which the tour may be begun, all producing the same arithmetical result. If we begin in the " diamond " 
system we obtain another 24 squares, and our diagram may easily be converted into the latter system by 
adding 8 to all the numbers from i to «4 inclusive, and to the numbers appearing on the relative squares in 
the diagonally opposite quarter of the board ; and deducting 24 firom the numbers 25 to 32 inclusive, and the 
relative numbers similarly situated. From the " diamond " we may go back again to the " square " system by 
deducting 8 from the numbers 9 to 32, and adding 24 to those numbered i to 8, and the respective relative 
numbers as before. We have given, we think, sufficient proof of the recreation to be derived fi-om the problem 
of the Knight's tour, and hope we have afforded the student a clue to the diversified solutions of which it is 
susceptible. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

During the past month, M. Rosenthal has been making a " royal progress *' in the North, and in those 
exhibitions which are known to modems as " simultaneous games," he has been generally successful. On the 
7th he visited the Newcastie-on-Tyne Club, and played simultaneously with Mr. Mitcheson, the honorary 
secretary of the Club, and seven other players. Of these games, he won all but that with Mr. Mitcheson, 
which was adjourned to a meeting held in the evening, when M. Rosenthal proposed to draw, and his offer was 
accepted. At the Tynemouth and South Shields Club, he was again successful in the " show " games, but at 
the latter Club he was defeated in a single-handed encounter with Mr. Charleton, one of the leading Tynesidc 
players. It appears that Mr. Charleton having, in the course of conversation, asserted that the Evans Gambit 
attack is a lost game for the second player, M. Rosenthal offered, in Caf^ Regence persiflage, to play the 
defence against the Tyneside champion and the whole of his Chess bibliotheque. The challenge was chivalrously 
accepted, and Mr. Charleton, without invoking the aid of his bibliothequey and all " out of his own head," as 
the schoolboys say, succeeded in recording a Sedan in the career of the conquering Hungarian, Need we add 
that "cakes and ale" have lately been plentiful in "canny Newcassel?" 

On Friday, the 24th ult, M. Rosenthal played at Dundee, against Mr. W. W. Walker, at the odds of 
Pawn and move. Result : Rosenthal i. Walker 2, drawn i \ — a very creditable performance on the part of 
Mr. Walker. In the evening he played simultaneously against Messrs. Walker, Baxter, C. M. Baxter, and four 
others, and won all the games. On Saturday a large number of games simultaneously, Walker winning i and 
losing 2 ; amongst these games is a fine Evans, which we hope to publish in our next On Monday he was to 
l8» 
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play 12 games simultaneously at the Newport Club (Fife), j^ainst some strong players, including Messrs. G. B. 
Fraser, Walker, Scott and others. He was also to play a consultation game against Mr. Fraser, Mr. Walker, 
and Mr. Scott, to test Mr. Fraser's "novelty" in the Scotch gambit; also a few games with Mr, Scott at the 
odds of Knight 

•The City of London Club Handicap Tourney is rapidly drawing to a close, and the struggle now lies 
between Messrs. Blackbume, De Vere and Potter. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the Editor of the Dubuque Chess Journal* (O. A. Brownson), for 
the first volume of that interesting magazine. Dubuque is already distinguished in the annals of Chess as the 
locality wherein the great powers of Paulsen were matured, and we have no hesitation in prophesying that its 
fame will be enhanced by the contributions to Chess literature of the journal under notice. Instructive comments 
and analyses accompany the Games, and the Problem department — as is usual in America — is excellence itself 
One of the chief features of the Dubuque Journal is a review of Alexandre's Beauties of Chess, by G. E. Car- 
penter. The plan of the review appears to be to give problems of our modem composers, with a reference 
to Alexandre's book for the original idea. We shall watch with interest the progress of this imdertaking, for 
that amusing little egotist's services to problem composers have never been fairly acknowledged, or, perhaps, 
appreciated. We cordially recommend the Dubuque Chess Journal to our readers. 

A new Chess column has appeared in the Brooklyn Index, It is well edited, and promises to be an able 
exponent of American Chess. 

We learn from the Australasian that the Handicap Tourney in Adelaide is progressing satisfactorily. 
Mr. Steele, in the first class, who has won six games and lost none, is regarded by our Melbourne contemporary 
as the probable victor. 

In our number for February we noticed an article entitled Disclosures, which had appeared in the January 
number of the Leipsic Schachzeitung, accusing its Berlin namesake of plagiarism and sundry other literary 
offences, with particular reference to the games of the Baden Tourney. The Editor of the Berlin Schach- 
zeitung has now replied, in a good-humoured article^ under the head of the Discloser Disclosed, and asserts that the 
accusation is " in great part without foundation.'* He continues, " But even were the assertions of Herr M. fully 
proved, what then ? Is he the proprietor of the Baden Games ? Do they not belong to the whole Chess world?" 
To the last question we are inclined to respond in the affirmative, but — there always will be a " but," 
even as there always will be hewers of wood and drawers of water — but, as the games of fine players are 
usually obtained only by expenditure of time or money on the part of the journal which first publishes them, 
we think that, in common justice, that service to the Chess world should be acknowledged by its contemporaries. 
We shall not venture to express any opinion upon the controversy, but we cannot refrain from acknowledging 
our obligations to it, inasmuch as it has been the means of inducing our Berlin friends to send us their January 
and February numbers in exchange for our last two volumes — the separate numbers of which have been sent to 
them month by month. The Berlin Schachzeitung begins the year with an able analysis of the Steinitz variation 
in the Queen's Knight's Opening, and several games illustrative of same, between Zukertort and another 
Amateur, and many excellent problems by the best composers of Germany. 

A match between the Clubs of Liverpool and Manchester was played on Saturday, the 25th ult, in the 
large room of the Royal Hotel, Dale Street, Liverpool, and was witnessed by a great number of visitors, who 
evinced much interest in the proceedings. The contest between Messrs. Bum and Wemer attracted most 
attention, and it resulted in the first game being scored for Liverpool by Mr. Bum, and the second game, 
between the same players, owing to the lateness of the hour, was given up as drawn. The latter will be found 
in our present number. During the meeting a discussion took place on the subject of a match between the 
counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; the proposal was well received, and will probably result in a meeting 
in the month of May. The following is the score — 



MANCHESTER. 


Won. 


Lost. 


Drawn. 


1 

LIVERPOOL. 

csoui ' ..: 

Steel ... 

SchuU ... 

Dufresne 

Bum 

Cox 

J. M. Wood jun 

• OwlU ... ... ... ... ... 

1 •' 

•-I 


Won. 


Lost. 

4 


Drawn. 


Hamel 

Steinkuhler 

Bantock 

Bode 

Wemer 

B. Wood 

Johnson 

Gmbe 


2 

• • 

I 
I 

. • • 

3 

• ■ • 

I 


• • • 

2 

I 
2 
I 

• • • 

I 
... 


• • • 

• • • 

V • • 

• • • 

I 

• • • 

I 
I 


« • • 

2 
I 
2 

I 

• • • 

I 

• ■ • 


2 

... 
I 
I 

• • • 

3 

• • • 

I 


J 

■ • ■ 

« • • 

• • • 
« « • 

I 

• • • 

I 
r 




8 


7 


3 


. 7 


8 


3 



• The Dttbuqne Chess Journal. O. A. Brownson, Bos 2157, Dubuque, Iowa, U.S. Published Monthly ; single Number 10 cents. 
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Ko. LXXXVI. 

Third Game in the Match between Mesen. 
Skipworth and BoaenthaL 

lanevLiLB Orarive. 

White. Black. 

Hr. BosBVtMiL. 



Mr. Sufwobtb. 

1. P to Q Kt 8 

2. BtoQKta 

3. PtoKS 

4. B to Q Kt 5 
ff. PtoQB4 
e. PtakeeP 

7. Kt to K B 3 

8. Gaetles 

9. P to Q B 6 

10. B takes Kt (a) 

11. Kt takes P 
IS. RtoKsq 
IS. QtoQKtS 

14. PtoQB4(c) 

15. PtoKB4 

16. B takes B 

17. PtoKKt3(d) 

18. P takes Kt 

19. Kt to Q B 3 
ao. P to Q 4 
21. QtoQ.8q 
23. Kt to K 4 

23. Kt to K B 2 

24. QtoKB3 

25. K B to Q sq 

26. KRtoQBsq 

27. Q to K 2 

28. Q to Q 3 

29. Q to Q R 3 

30. QtoQ8 

31. Q to Q sq 

32. R to Q B 3 
83. Q to Q 3 

34. RtoKsq 

35. P to K 4 

36. Q takes P 
87. Kt to K Kt 4 

38. P to K R 3 

39. R takes B 

40. Q to K Ml 

41. RtoK5 

42. RtoK4 

43. KBtoKS 

44. P takes P 

45. Q to K 2 (0 

46. QtoKKt2 

47. R to K 8 eh 
46. QtoK4eh 

49. B to K R 3 

50. K takes R 



1. PtoK4 

2. Kt to Q B 3 

3. PtoQ4 

4. BtoQ3 

5. P takes P 

6. BtoQ2 

7. QtoK2 

8. KttoKBS 

9. B takes P 
10. B takes B 
U. BtoQKt4 

12. Castles 

13. BtoQR3(b) 

14. B to Q 3 

15. B takes Kt 

16. Kt to K Kt 6 

17. Kt takes B 

18. Q takes P 

19. Q R to Q sq 

20. QtoKR4 

21. Q to K R 6 

22. P to Q Kt 3 

23. Q to Q 2 

24. PtoKB4 

25. B to Q B 6 

26. B to Q 4 

27. Q to K 2 

28. P to Q B 3 

29. QtoKsq 
QtoKR4 
QtoKR3 



30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



g RtoKsq 
toK3 
PtoKBS 
P takes P 
R to K Kt 3 
QtoKR4 

38. B takes P (e) 

39. Q to K B 4 

40. PtoKR4 

41. Q to K B 6 

42. QtoKB3 

43. P takes Kt 
41. RtoKR3 

45. QtoKR5 

46. R to K B 7 

47. K to R 2 

48. RtoKKtS 
40. Q takes R 
50. Q takes P 



^1 



And White resigns. 

P to Q 4^ veiy ninch better. 
Black has now a good game, his Bishops 
presently being Tery strong. 

(0) A useless moye» for which he almost im- 
mediatelj paars a heary penal^. 

(d) Again bad— the resQlt» we presome* of 
some nuscalcolatioiL— he shonld have played P 



GAMES. 



No. Lxxxvn. 

Played in the Match between Liverpool and 

Manohester. 

Qvia's Kvzasx's Omriva. 

Black. White. 



BuBV CUyeipool). 

PtoK4 

Kt to Q B 8 

PtoKB4 

KttoKB3 

BtoB4 

PtoQ4 

Costlco 

PtoKKt3(b) 

KttoBsq 

BtoKS 

Kt takes Pfb) 

Q takes P 

PtoK5 

PtakesP 

Kt takes Kt 

B takes P 

QRtoKsq 

QtoKR5 

B takes K R P 

Q takes B 

R takes Q 

B takes Kt P 

P to Q Kt 3 

R takes R 

BtoR6 

RtoKB4 

KtoKt2 

Drawn 



L 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 



WnoriB (Manchester) 

1. PtoK4 
a. P to Q 3 

3. PtakesP 

4. PtoKKt4 

6. B to K Kt 2 
e. P toKRS 

7. PtoQB3(a) 

8. P to K Kt 5 

9. P to B 6 

10. KttoKBS 

11. P takes Kt 

12. GasUes (d) 

13. PtakesP 

14. Kt to Q 4 

15. P takes Kt 

16. Q to K 2 (e) 

17. KttoB3 

18. Kt takes P 

10. BtoKKt5(0 

20. Kt takes Q 

21. Kt takes B 

22. Q R to Q Kt sq 

23. K RtoKsq 

24. R takes R 

25. Kt to K Kt 6 

26. RtoKSch 

Game.' 

(a) The opening is now resolved into a very 
ordmaiy phase of the K Kt's Gambit, with the 
exception that the White Q*s Kt, instead of 
Q B P, is posted at Q B 3. 

(b) We very mach doabt if this move is so 
advantageous in the position before us as in the 
K Kt'sGambit. 

(c) In this vsriation of the regular Kt's Gam< 
bit the Kt is usually sacrificed at the 9th move, 
but here it would be injudicious to follow the 
books with exactitude, owing to the position of 
the Q's Kt. 

(d) We should have preferred Q B to K 8 

(e) Again we think Black does not play the 
best move ; Q to Q B 2 looks much better. 

(0 Why not Q to Q B 4ch? 

JMu to Oame LXXJTVI eoniimmed, 

to K R 8. He must lose a Pawn, but the move 
made loses the Pawn and poaition. 

If 17. PtoKR8 17. QtoKRS 
18. Kt to Q B 3 

And there is no gain fbr Black 
From this point, however, tlvre is some very 
good play on both sides, and Black only wins 
after four hours' hard fighting. 

(e) A very fine move, the result of long do- 
Ufaeration; we believe the only move to win. 

(f ) K to Kt 2 would have given some hope 
<tf a draw. 



Ko. Lxxxvm, 

mayedatthe City of LondonChessGlub Handicap 
Tournament, 28th Februaiy 1871. 

Third Game, Glass A, Fourth Round. 

Quuar's Gamxix Dscubvd. 

White. Bhick. 



Mr. PORXt. 

1. PtoQ4 

2. PtoK3 

3. P to Q B 4 

4. KttoKBS 

5. B to Q 3 

6. Castles 

7. PtoQKt8 

8. BtoQKt2 

9. P to Q B 8 

10. Kt to K sq 

11. PtoKB4 

12. KttoQ2 
18. Q KttoKBS 

14. Kt to K 5 

15. Q to K 2 

16. R to K B 3 

17. RtoKRS 

18. P takes Q B P 

19. KttoKKt4 

20. Kt to K R 6 ch 

21. B to Q B 2 

22. P to Q Kt 4 

23. B takes Kt 

24. P takes P 

25. Kt to K B 8 

26. RtoKsq 

27. QtoKS 

28. Kt to Kt 6 
20. P takes B 

30. QtoQKt8(b) 

31. QtoK3 

32. B to R sq 

33. Q to K B 4 

34. KRtoKS 

35. R takes Kt (c) 

36. K to B sq 

37. R takes Q 

38. R takes K P 
89. R to K 8 ch 

Resigns. 

(a) Opening a way for the retreat of the Queen, 
which is now threatened 1^ R to R 3. 

(b) Lost time, as Black*s reply shows plainly 
enough. 

(c) White has taken some little trouble to pro- 
pare for this eo«/), which Black's clover retort 
renders nugatozy. 

(d) Had he taken the R, White would have 
ensured at least a drawn game. The move in 
the text is sound as it is brifiiant. 

(e) We may pohit out to ouryounger readers 
that if BlacK had taken the B, he would have 
speedily k)et the game by P to Q 6 discovering 
check, Ac. 



Mr. B1.A.CXBUXXS. 

1. P to Q 4 

2. Kt to K B 3 

3. PtoK8 

4. KBtoK2 

5. GasUes 

6. P to Q Ki 3 

7. BtoQKt2 

8. QKttoQ2 

9. K Kt to K 5 

10. B to Q 8 

11. Q to R 5 

12. Q Kt to K B 3 

13. QtoKRS 

14. QRtoQsq 

15. PtoB4 

16. PtoKKt3(s) 

17. QtoKt2 

18. Kt takes doubled P 

19. B to K 2 

20. K to R sq 

21. PtoQ 5 

22. K Kt to K 5 

23. Kt takes B 

24. PtoB4 

25. B to K B 3 

26. R to Q 2 

27. R to Q B sq 

28. B takes Kt 

29. K takes Q B P 

30. B to Q 4 

31. Q R to Q B 2 
82. R to B 7 

33. R to B sq 

34. Q to Q B 2 

35. R takes KtPch(d) 
86. Q takes Q ch 

37. Q R to B 7 

38. RtakesKR P (c) 

39. K to Kt 2 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 



No. XXKVU. 

WHITE. ULACK. 

1. RtoKB6 1. Ailythmg 
8. Mates accordingly 

17o.KXXVin. 
X. Q to Q Kt 3 ch X. K takes ft (best} 

2. Q to K B 3 tih 3. K takes Q 

3. Kt mates 

ifo. XXXIX. 

1. Q to K sq ch x. K takes Kt dis. ch 

2. Q to K B 4ch : mtsrpaiing a. K ukes Q 

3. Kt males 

190 



K0.XL. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

X. R to K B 5 eh 

If X. K takes Kt 
9. R to B 4 ch and mates with K B 

If X. K to Kt 5 
a. Kt to B s ch and mates with Q B 

If X. K to Kt 7 
3. Kt to K 3 ch and mates with R 

If I. KtoKj 
a. R to B 7 ch and mates with R 

K0.XLI. 
X. Kt to Kt 6 ch X. Q takes Kt 

3. B to B 5 ch and mates with P 



No.XLU. 
1. RtoQS 
3. B to K 5 and R mates 



X. K moves 



X0.XLIIL 

WHITS. BLACK. 

X. Kt to K 4 X. B takes Kt (best) 

*. P to Q 4 and B or Q mates 

N0.XLIV. 
X. Q to Q s x« K moves dis. di 

s. Kt to B 5 oh : hiteipostng a. K moves 
3. Q motes 

No. XLY. 
X; Kt to Q 7 I. Q to K n 3 

c K to B a 3. Any move 

3. Mates accordinslx 
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PROBLEMS. 

We continue, this month, our series of Simple Problems, specially composed for this Journal Xos. 50, 51 and 
52 are by R. B. Wormald; Nos. 53, 54 and 55 by T. Smith; Nos. 56 and 57 by R. Ormond; and No. 58 by 
W. C. Cotton. 



No L —BLACK. 



No. LI. — BLACK. 




No. LII.— BLACK. 



No LIII — BLACl^ 



No. LV.— BLACK. 




White lo play and mate in three moves. White to pl»y and mate in three n: 

No. LVI —BLACK No. LVII.— BLACK.' 



^^f/3 


i . t. 




' ^ 


<^ 



^^ h te 10 pky and ma e n th o 



White to play nxiA mate in three ir 



No. LVIII.— BLACK. 



White to play and male in three moves. ' 
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For the folllowing Game and Notes we are indebted to the Hon, Secretary of the Dublin Chess Club. 

GAME LXXXIX.— Played recently at the .City and County of Dublin Chess Club, between 

Messrs. Barry and Rynd. — Evans Gambit. 



^ White. 
Mr. J. A. Rynd. 

1. PtoK4 

2. K Kt to B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. P to Q Kt 4 

5. PtoB3 

6. PtoQ4 

7. P takes P 

8. P to Q R 4 (a) 

9. B to R 2 

10. B to Kt 2 

11. QKtto Q 2 

12. Qto B 2 

13. Castles (KR) 



Black. 
Mr. G. F. Barry. 

1. P to K 4 

2. Q Kt to B 3 

3. B to B 4 

4. B takes P 

5. B to B 4 

6. P takes P 

7. B to Kt 3 

8. Kt to R 4 

9. P to Q 3 

10. B to Kt 5 

11. Qto K 2 (b) 

12. K Kt to B 3 

13. Castles (Q R) (c) 



White. 
Mr. J. A. R3nid. 

14. K R to K sq 

15. R to K 3 

16. Kt to B 4 (d) 

17. BtoB3 

18. B takes Kt 

19. R takes B (g) 

20. B takes Kt 

21. Rto Kt sq (h) 

22. K R to Q Kt 3 (i) 

23. P to R 5 

24. R takes P 

25. Q to R 4 (1) 

26. K R takes B 



Black. 
Mr. G. F. Barry. 

14. Kt to R 4 

15. K KttoB s 

16. Kt to K 3 

17. Kt takes Kt (e) 

18. B takes Kt (f) 

19. Kt takes P 

20. B takes B 

21. K R to B sq 

22. B to Kt 3 (k) 

23. B takes P 

24. B to Kt 3 

25. Q takes P 

26. Resigns (m) 



(a) The present game is one of a series played to test the merits of this move, which, as yet, has been invariably attended 
with success in the hands of its inventor — Mr. Rynd..* 

(b) In another game Black, at this juncture, moved Q to Q 2, which produced :~^ 



White. 

12. Q to B 2 

13. Castles (K R) 

14. Kt to B 4 

15. P takes B 

16. B takes Kt 



Black. 

12. Castles 

13. Kt to R 3 

14. B takes Kt 

15. Kt takes Kt 



White. 

17. B to B 3 

18. Q to Q 2 

19. K R to Kt sq 

20. Q to Kt 2 

21. B to K 6 



Black. 

17. P to Q B 3 

18. P to K B 4 

19. B to B 2 

20. B to Kt sq 

21. Resigns 

the bombardment commences. 



16. P to R 4 

(c) Apparently less dangerous than Castles (K R). (d) Siege guns being in position, 

(e) This was forced ; for, if 17. Kt to B 3, then Kt takes B ch, and P to Q 5, with a winning advantage. 

(f) It was imperative on Black to provide in some way for the safety of his K B, and the means adopted could scarcely have 
been rejected. (g) Surrendering another pawn to gain time. 

(h) Here it is that White gains in point of time more than an equivalent for the pawn — R takes P, winning the Queen, would 
have cost too much, (i) Much superior to Q to Kt 3. The sacrifice of the Rook, by R takes Kt P, would have been unsound, e,g, : 



White. 
22. R takes Kt P 
23- B to Q 5 (ch) 
24. Q to B 6 



• Black. 

22. K takes R 

23. K to B sq 

24. Q to K 4 



White. 

25. Q to Kt 7 ch 

26. B to B 6 ch 



Black. 

25. K to Q 2 

26. K to K 3, and wins 



(k) Evidently seeing that the advance of Q B P or Q Kt P could not save him. 

(1) A fine move, the credit of which is enhanced by the fact that there are two obvious moves — B to R 6 and B to Q 5 — either 
of which would have been selected by 99 out of 100 players as a decisively winning move ; and also, by the threatening rejoinder 
(Q takes P) which it allows Black to make, attacking both Rooks and pinning the Bishop before the Queen. 

(m) Because mate must follow in a few moves, r.^. : — 



White. 
•27. B to R 6 ch 



28. Q to B 6 ch, and mates next move 



Black. 

26. B P takes R or (a) 

27. Qin 



White. 



Black. 
(a) 26. R P takes R 

27. Q in 

28. Q takes B 



27. B to R 6 ch 

28. R takes P 

29. R takes Q, and mates in two moves 

• The move in question, although doubtless new to Mr. Rynd, is no novelty to London players. It was, many years ago, a 
favourite attack of Mr. Mucklow, of Oxford, and was frequently played by Mr. C. F. Smith in his numerous contests at this 
Opening with Mr. Bird. — Ed. 



^ GAME XC— 

Hi . White 
Mr. Rosenthal. 

1. PtoK4 

2. P to K B 4 

3. Kt to K B 3 

4. B to Q B 4 

5. P takes P 

6. Castles 

7. PtoQ4 

8. P to Q B 3 

9. Q to Q 3 

(a) This is a fair sample 
combination which ends it. 

J 92 



Between Mr. Rosenthal and an 

Black. 
Amateur. 

1. P to K 4 

2. P takes P 

3. Kt to K 2 (a) 

4. P to Q 4 

5. Kt takes P 

6. B to K 2 

7. Castles 

8. B to K Kt s 

9. B takes Kt 

of Black's play throughout, but the 
(b) Conceived in the true spirit 



Amateur, the former giving 

White. 
Mr. Rosenthal. 

10. R takes B 

11. B takes P 

12. Q R to K B sq 

13. R to K R 3 

14. B to Q B 7 (b) 

15. R takes Kt 

16. Q takes P ch 

17. R takes P checkmate 



the odds of Q Kt 

Black. 
Amateur. 

10. P to Q B 4 

11. KttoQB3 

12. P takes P 

13. Kt to K B 3 

14. Q takes B 

15. P to Kt 3 

16. R P takes Q 



game is worthy of record, if only for the scientific and brilliant 
of Chess. 
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WHIST. 

A. and B. play against X, and Z. A. leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card bdow the 
. ^ rimmed card is the next one led. 

/hand No. 38. ^ /hand No. 39.*^ 

Score — Love alt. Clubs truD^n. 
■ T% Hahc-C Kg. .0, 7 ; S Kb, Qn, J : d a, 10. 

PUjed »l iht WeMoimilH Ch™ Oub. 



/HAND No. 38.' 



Kt K,. B 

Qn,i; S... ,. 

FlsTCd at the Civeiitli^ Club, i5lh Feb. iS?!. 

CDDUDunLcaied by HoguL 




© 



5~5 



«/hAND No. 30.' 



ly 



HAND No, 28. 
NoTU.— 6. I> ii ilrody pilpible lo A that Z mun nuke both \a% Ace and la of Ininpi, unleu he, A, can cet rid of ■ trump, and anrid winniif Ihe 
iilh trick, he (herefore at once leadi Dili Ace of SiJadciL 8. Z leuis a Club, %o ai nol la give A a dunce of trumping, o. A takes thit oppoituiutj vf 
getting rid of bi& iudctIIikhu trump. At first «ighE, it would appear as if he ought to have waited till the next trick, so that if B led a nmall Spade he might 
then trump and lead a Club, but lolhii (here were two Dbjectioni, the one, that if Z had no mher Spade he could diicard a Club to the aext Spade, and tEui 
make sure of two iricki in tmnpi ; Ihe other, thai if B did not hold the Q of Spades he would be ture to lead the winning Club, and then A would be kft 
4, Ihc very position he wai trying to avi^ \ whereai if B held the S Q no hvin would he done by trumping the S K ^ in other words, 



umpiiig the S K might gi 
NoTBS. — I, Emgeen is 



at the proper 
hatXbuudi 



itber Kg dot Ace. 



HAND No. 29. 
ip, to try for game. Caution, however, ifiugreala neccivty aa daHnjE. ^ Zea 
. 9. Zplayi a liilie card, to decuve A. It is probable that A has the Kg, and ce 
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The "BLUE PETER," or " CALL FOR TRUMPS." 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — In the review of " Modem Whist,** in your February number, there were some passing remarks 
on the " Call for Trumps," which I read with much pleasure, as containing (I believe) the first plain and 
authoritative recognition of the principle, that this signal is *' an unmixed evil" This opinion is shared by 
many good, — ^many even eminently good Whist players \ and, on the other hand, I believe there are but few 
who consider the " Call " as an improvement on the game considered as one of skill. Such being the case, it 
seems to be worth the enquiry, "why do we persist in it?" I confess that the reasons given by the writer of 
Uie article referred to, and by " J. C." in his " Treatise on Short Whist," do not appear to me to be cogent or 
satisfactory. They are too much in the spirit of the " Whatever />, is right" philosophy. The first writer says : — 
" It is useless to write against the Blue Peter. To our mind it is an unmixed evil ; but the thing exists, and we 
must take Whist as we find it." " J. C." also takes its permanence for granted in the phrase — " This practice, 
however, is established in England ; and sooner or later it will travel " (p 98). I would, with great deference to 
such authorities, suggest that such were not the principles on which those acted who introduced this most objec- 
tionable modification of the game. They were evidently not content to take Whist as they found it, — nor was 
the game so " established " as not to admit of change. Why then should we " rest and be thankful ? " If it be 
permissible to one generation to spoil a noble game, surely it is equally so to the next to restore it to its 
original purity. If by chance a sign painter should get possession of one of Raffaelle's cartoons, and treating 
it as a blank canvass should paint over it his Blue Lion, or other anomalous beast, surely the mere fact of its 
existence would not be a sufficient raison d'etre, — ^and he who could restore it as a palimpsest* would have done 
good service. 

I have but little hope of effecting such a purpose in Whist as yet ; the time is probably not ripe ; but if you« 
Sir, will allow the subject to be brought prominently forward in your " Papers," it may direct the attention of 
many to the matter, who would othenvise rest content with what appears to be an accomplished fact. If I am 
not misinformed, the " Peter " ^las travelled, — according to the prediction of " J. C." — and has also been again 
rejected from the Continental Clubs. I see no reason why such should not be the final issue here also, — unless 
indeed Whist has irrevocably degenerated into a purely gambling skirmish, instead of being, as in its palmy 
days, a game of skill and science, giving scope for the development of " patience, care, observation, self-reliance, 
caution and courage." 

I suppose it may be taken for granted that " J. C." has said all that can be said for the " Call for Trumps;*' 
and perhaps nothing can more fully demonstrate the weakness of the cause, than the feebleness of the best 
apology that can be offered for it The attempt to derive the practice legitimately from earlier principles of 
play, seems to me to fail entirely. Throwing away a high card, followed by a lower one in a subsequent round, 
is now a command fox trumps ;— for mer/y it was something else, — confessedly so, — see P96 of the " Treatise." 
Sometimes it was wAim, — but of course with this we can have no concern. Sometimes it was an attempt to 
deceive your adversary, or to make him change his suit Sometimes it was, as just noticed, an intimation to the 
partner that " you held but two cards in the suit" But manifold as might be the significations of such an act, 
It never meant " Trumps." J. C.'s attempt to attach it to the " spirit of the game" is highly ingenious, but 
much too laboured to be probable. The fall of Queen or Knave to your opponent's lead might have a marked 
natural significance when followed by a small card ; and had it continued to mean the same thing, it would 
have been easy to extend the practice to the smallest cards, say the three before the two. But inasmuch as it 
now means anything rather than what it formerly did, the attempt to derive the two practices from a common 
ancestry is Darwinian in the extreme. The call for trumps is simply an arbitrary sign ; as the clap of the hands 
is a conventional mark of approbation of a public singer, performer or speaker. I also clap my hands to frighten 
a crow in a com field. The act is the same, but has a totally different significance ; but I think the two per- 

* Pulim^est, — In days when writing materials were scarce, ancient parchments, containing sometimes valuable manu5icripts, were 
used frequently as blank receptacles for the more or less dreary lucubrations of the writers of that time. The clearing away of the 
modem rubbish, and the restocation of the ancient MS. constituted a palimpsest. Other meanings are attached to this word, but 
this is the sense in which it is used here. 



that he has the 4. Remember the H was led by Z, and from thU discard A must assume that Z played from Ace, Kv, to, and another, and he cannot there- 
fore lead up to the nugor tenace. la Z*s disicard is very good. If he discard the H 8 he would defeat his previous ruse, for if A sees the H 8 he then 
knows that Z has been pUyinff dark, and will see at once that he cannot have the Ace. If he keep the S Qn alone, the game is clearly lost. Emgeen says, 
'* This Is brilliant Whist." l*he position will bear study. Our correspondent, who recorded the game, is of opinion that this is an example that shows the 
importance of leading iirom the strong suit;. 

HAND No. 30. 




the 

as to 
discard 
i^ith success. 
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formances are quite as closely related, as the ancient drop of Queen or Knave before a smaller card, and the 
noodem call for trumps, — and the derivation of this last, naturally ^ from the former, reminds one most forcibly 
of the philological conundrum of the origin of the word " cucumber" as derived from "Jeremiah King." 

" J. C." discusses at considerable length the question of " fairness " in reference to the " call." This seems 
to me quite unnecessary. No one who understands the meaning of words, and the proper use of phrases, could 
object to the " call " on grounds of unfairness. A number of persons agree to play a certain game, with certain 
rules and regulations. All these are perfectly fair if all understand them. Further than this, it would be per- 
fecdy fair, if it was agreed that, after sorting the cards, each player should place before him on the table his cards, 
face downwards, in four divisions, easily to be counted, arranged in alphatMBtical order, C D H S from left to right ; 
or, better still, to lay all the cards openly on the table. This would alter materially the game of " Whist," but 
not very much more than the " Peter" has altered it from the old game. 

There is no nnfainiess in the Peter, but a total departure from the spirit of the game. Whatever may be 
the original derivation of the word " Whist," there is no doubt that it is to be understood as a game of silence, 
within certain well-defined limits. You are to know the contents of your partner's hand by the fall of his 
cards, and the legitimate deductions from this fall ; so also with your opponents. Your partner is not to tell 
you in words what he holds, nor by any secret signs, — and you are not to look over your opponents' hands, nor 
acquire information in any surreptitious manner. If your partner, being a sound player, leads originally a 
King, and you hold the Ace, you know that he has the Queen \ if you hold the Queen, you know he has the 
Ace. This is the simplest kind of legitimate inference ; there are others equally legitimate, more or less 
complicated, but all conveying information, strictly derivable from the fall of the cards; not to be altered in 
significance by conventional understandings, by lapse (if time, or by alterations in modes ofrplay. This is the 
kind of information that you are authorised to receive from the play of your partner : here die cards speak 
their own natural language. But, supposing that to your lead of a King your partner plays a three or four, 
and to the following lead of Ace plays the two ; the cards have not spoken any actual words, but your partner 
has. He has said, as plainly as if spoken, " I have a great hand of trumps, and some good cards besides, lead 
me a trump and I >vill answer for a good score." 

Now a " Peter " cannot be completed before the second round of the game — seldom so early. Usually 
three or four rounds have been played, and you, having nine or ten cards left, are informed, almost with 
certainty, of half the cards in your partner's hand, as he will rarely commence a " Peter" without at least five 
trumps ; the opponents learn as much — possibly more. From this moment the complexion of the game is 
altered. It can scarcely be called Whist any longer, but is a new game — "Peter !" Your partner has called 
upon you " to abandon your game, and blindly play his " (" Treatise," &c. p 99) ; therefore you seize upon the 
first practicable trick and lead him a trump. Your opponents equally alxindon the legitimate game, and 
direct all their efforts to thwart your intentions, not as to Whist, but as to " Peter." Comparing pure Whist 
to the intercourse of civilised societv, " Peter " becomes an orgie. The ordinary rules of the game are neglected, 
partners force each other who would never have dared to do so under other' conditions ; second players take 
tricks to which they have no legitimate right, either to accomplish or to thwart the purposes of the " call," and 
the game is forgotten for one of its details. 

And, uvith all this, how common it is to observe that the Peter has prevented the winning of a game that, 
without it, must inevitably have been won. " If you had not asked for tnmips," or, ** If I had not answered your 
call," are often ejaculations of lament over a game lost by " card-talk." 

And what can be said in favour of this practice ? Except that it frequently renders the game shorter and 
quicker, perfiaps all its advantages are summed up by " J. C." at p 97 of the " Treatise" : — " At least it has 
simplified the game to the indifferent player, and greatly diminished the advantages of skill." This is certainly 
true, even if not a very strong recommendation. But if an exposure of the state of hands, further than that 
obtained by legitimate inferences, be desirable in any degree, — if this principle be once recognised, that 
strictly arbitrary or conventional signals are admissible, then let us work it out to its logical end. Let us 
not only say when we want trumps, but also indicate such other suits as will best answer our purpose. For 
instance, we may cough when we want Clubs, and sigh for Spades ; we may cry, hem ! for Hearts, and drum 
on the table for Diamonds. Or, better than all this, we may lay our cards face upwards upon the table, and 
reduce the game at once to its most simple and childish form and expression. 

That modem "Whist, or, as I should prefer to call it, " Peter," is a good game, few will deny. That it is 
as good a game for the development of skill and all the moral qualities as the original Whist, is open to all 
manner of doubt. That it is even entitled to be considered as the same game, is fairly to be questioned. The 
one is a game of silence and intelligent inference ; the other not only admits of talk — by signals^ — but this 
talk is the chief and most important event in the game \ the one most looked for and expected ; the one which, 
when it has occurred, takes precedence over every other event of the game. Therefore, "Peter" is not 
"Whist," and I sincerely hope before long to see Whist once more played in our Clubs and our private assemblies. 

I beg to apologise for this lengthened trespass on your space, and to subscribe myself. 

Your obedient Servant, Mediavalis. 

toth March 187 1. 
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THE CAVENDISH 27. THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB. 

WHIST MATCH. 

An event of a somewhat novel description took place in the past month, in the natm-e of a Whist Match, 
between the above two Clubs. Mogul, on behalf of the Cavendish, on the 13th ulL, challenged the West- 
minster in the following terms : 



Having been requested by the general body of the Whist 
players at the Cavendish Club to carry out my suggestion of a 
^Miist Match between four members of that Club and four 
members of the Westminster Chess Club, I beg to inquire if the 
Westminster Chess Club is willing to engage in the Match? 
The conditions I would propose are as under : — 

1 No i^entleman being a member of both Clubs to be allowed 
to play for either* 

2 The play to take place in the afternoon and evening of two 
days to be arranged, and the Club whose representatives shall 
together win the largest number of points shall be the winner. 



3 No substitute shall be allowed for any gentleman once play- 
ing on either side, except in case of his unavoidable absence. 

4 The times and places of meeting to be arranged between 
myself and any gentleman whom the Westminster Chess Club 
may depute. The room to be open to members of both Clubs. 

5 The play to be for los points. Bets optional. 

6 No score for honours. 

7 Mr. Henry Jones jun., of the FieJdt to be requested to act as 
umpire. 



The Westminster objected to clauses 6 and 7 on the ground — as to No. 6, that if we played a Whist match 
it must be Whist as ordinarily played ; that although it might be a better test of skill to get rid of part of 
the luck, as chance cannot be equalised in the matter of trumps and court cards, it would be useless to attempt to 
get rid of part of the * fickle Lady.' In addition to this, ijiuch of the skill consists in playing to the score ; and 
another point of vast importance is the different system of play required when playing against great hands of 
trumps and honours, which skill would be of little avail. As to No. 7, we thought we were introducing an 
unnecessary element in assuming that we required an umpire ; these two points were conceded to us, and clauses 
6 and 7 were struck out On the receipt of the challenge the Committee of the Westminster met, and 
accepted the challenge, and the arrangements were left to ourselves. The Committee also voted ^10 for a 
Challenge Cup, to be held as an emblem of victory, provided the Club holding the Cup xmdertook to play 
against all comers on the same terms as this match. 

Saturdays the i8th and 25th of March were fixed for the days of play. The time 4 o'clock to 6.30, and 
9 to 12. The place the large room of the Westminster Chess Club. 

The representatives of the Cavendish at table i were Mogul and Mr. F., the Westminster was represented 
by Mr. A. P. Belaieff and ourselves. At No. 2 Mr. M. and Mr. R. W. represented the Cavendish, and Mr, F. 
H. Lewis and Mr. Barnes the Westminster. 

The members of the Cavendish were invited to attend, and a goodly company witnessed the match. So 
far as we know, there was no betting on the result. 

At table No. i the Cavendish began by winning the t\vo first rubbei^, and when the adjournment for 
dinner took place the Westminster was five points behind at this table. During the play before dinner the West- 
minster had 77 honours and 172 other trumps, total 249. The Cavendish had 83 honours and 184 other trumps, 
total 271, or a difference of 22 trumps in favour of the Cavendish, a number sufficient to account for the differ- 
ence of five points against the Westminster, without reference to skill. At the commencement the play was any- 
thing but good. All the players appeared to us nervous. Mr. Belaieff revoked, and the adversaries failed to 
take full advantage of the mistake. Our side got the odd trick, and instead of taking three of our tricks and 
adding them to their own, they added three to their own score, and left us with the advantage of the odd trick. 

The division of the cards was very strange. Mogul and ourselves had bad cards, whilst his partner 
had overwhelming hands ; and of course it devolved upon him to conduct the game. We have a high 
opinion of our adversaries' play ; but, to our thinking, all our opponents played false cards too often. It 
would be presumption to praise Mogul. He was steady throughout, and wherein he differs from other players 
he has made known through his writings. We mention the fact because, if we get two schools together, a very 
slight circumstance will tend to show which way the wind blows. If we are to judge by this play, the best 
players are not satisfied with the system advocated by J, C. Of Mr. Belaieff's play, we think he finesses 
more deeply than any of the other players, but he possesses a greater knowledge of the position than any 
player we know. Mr. F. H. Lewis is known to our readers as the composer of many Double Dummy 
hands, of great beauty, and as a Double Dummy player he ranks in the first class of English players. At Whist 
he is quick to see his adversaries' blunders, and to take full advantage thereof, and he is a good, attentive 
player. Mr. Barnes' play is characterised by over caution. He saves many games that others would lose, but 
he gets left at the point of four when he ought to be five. Of the other players we do not speak, because they 
have expressed a w^ish that their names should not be published. 

At the second table, the Westminster began by losing four rubbers straight off, so that we were six rubs to 
the bad to start with. The second table finished by losing 14 points at dinner time. The total rubbers won 
by the Westminster first table were 6, 8, 8, 8, 5, 4, 4, 3, 3, 3 = 52. Lost 3, 4, 4, 8, 8, 8, 6, 4 = 45. Balance 
at first table, 7 in favour of the Westminster. We won 10 rubs and lost 8. At table 2, the Westminster 
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won 8, 5, I, 5, 4, 5, 4, 3, 2, 5— total 42 ; lost 6, 3, 7, 6, 6, 5, 7, 5, 4, 8, 5 — ^total 62. Balance— 20 points and 
I rub agaihst the Westminster. The balance of the night's play was therefore 13 in favour of the Cavendish. 
Unfortunately, our reporter failed altogether to keep a score at table 2. 

After dinner, at table i, the Westminster held 99 honours against the Cavendish 105, and 342 trumps 
against 321, so that, with the assistance of 2 1 trumps, notwithstanding the Cavendish had six more honours, the 
former added twelve points to their score. If trumps and honours were a test (which they are not), this would 
be a creditable performance. At the conclusion of the evening, it was suggested that the next time the opponents 
should be changed. To this Mr. Lewis objected, as contrary to our interests. The players being strangers to 
each other, and we having succeeded in learning the peculiarities of our adversaries, it would be to our disad- 
vantage to bring fresh adversaries to learn these peculiarities. The matter was adjourned, and Mogul wrote 
to us, repeating the suggestion, and to this we acceded. To our mind, this is the fairest way of playing a 
match, except that we would have three more hours* play with one player changed from each table. 

We are indebted to Mr. Benjamin for the score before, and to Mr. Sanderson Tennant for the score after 
dinner. It may be advisable to state that, to ascertain the general opinion of the Whist players of the West- 
minster as to the gentlemen who should represent the Club, we gave to the members visiting the Club, on two 
consecutive days, a card, with a request that they would put down the names of the five best players of the 
Club. The other name chosen was Cam ; but, inasmuch as he is a member of both Clubs, he was disqualified. 

On Saturday last the match was resumed, — the partners being the same, but the adversaries being 
changed. At our table, which we continue to describe as table i, we won the first five rubs, and lost the sixth. 
We tiien repaired to dinner with 18 points to the good. At table 2 the Westminster lost five rubs out of 
seven, and a balance of 19 points. So that the Cavendish increased their previous advantage by one point. 
After dinner the Westminster lost at table i a balance of 1 1 points ; and at table 2 the Westminster won two 
points. So that on the day's play the Westminster lost 10 points, and on the two days 23 points. 

When we considei; the number of rubbers played, we cannot but think the difference of 13 and 10 points 
per day a very small number. It is a curious coincidence that we should have won at table i seven points 
each day, and that at table 2 we should have lost both days 20 points and 17. The points won at table i on 
the second day were 4, 3, 7, 5, 3, 8, 6, 5, 3 — total 44; lost 4, 8, 3, 4, 5, 7, 4, 2— total 37. At table 2 won 
3, 4, 6, 5, 6, 5, 6 — ^total 35 ; lost 6, 4, 4, 6, 6, 7, 5, 5, 3, 6 — total 52. The number of trumps at table i on 
the second day (leaving out one rubber which our reporter missed scoring, but which we lost) is very remark- 
able. The Westminster had 648, the Cavendish 652. 

The score was kept by Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Skelton at table i. The score at table 2 requires elucidation. 
When we have consulted our reporter on the subject, we may be able to give some further statistics. A goodly 
number of players of distinction visited the rooms, and amongst others Cavendish, Cam and Emgeen. It only 
remains for us to express the great pleasure it has given the members of the Westminster Club to have received 
amongst them such strong opponents. It has fallen to our lot to be beaten, but we have been beaten by 
men worthy of our steel. Our adversaries were, we think, better paired than we were. They have been 
more accustomed to run in harness together. They played throughout with care and attention, and it is a 
pleasure to record that no dispute or wrangle of any kind occurred to destroy the harmony of the proceedings. 

We have also to thank our own members for accepting the onerous task and pecuniary responsibility of 
fighting for the Club. We have said already the players were chosen by the judgment of the Whist players. 
We had no refusals. Each man promptly accepted the responsibility, and when it was thought it might be for 
the benefit of the Club to have a fifth player, in the person of Mr. Benjamin, that gentleman also kindly 
placed his services at our disposal, and when it was decided to be for the interests of the Club that we should 
play as we did, Mr. Benjamin, in the kindest manner, waived his claim, and relieved us from all difficulty. We 
ought also to add our thanks to the Committee, and the Chess-playing members of the Club, for so cordially 
sanctioning our taking the principal room of the Club for the match. We shall, in our two next Numbers, 
record some of the games played. 

The conditions of the Cup shall be published next month, after they have met with the approval of the 
Cavendish Club ; but for the information of the members of other Clubs, we may say challenges can be sent at 
once to the Cavendish, as the holders of the Cup ; to the Secretary of the Westminster Chess Club, or to 
ourselves ; and the conditions of play will be as nearly as possible the same as those on which this match was 
played. We sincerely trust some of our Whist Clubs will send in a challenge, and endeavour as far as they 
can to promote that friendly rivalry — that mutual intercourse and kindly feeling we desire to exist amongst 
all true lovers of our National Game. 



DOUBLE DUMMY. 

HAND No. XVIII.— By G. B. Fraser.— Reprint. 



A's Hand.— H A, 10 ; D A, 8 ; S A, Kg, Qn, Kv ; C Kg, 
% 8, 6, 2. 

X*s Hand.— H 7, 6, 4, 3 ; D Kg, Qn, Kv, 10, 9 ; C A, 
Kt, 10 ; S 91 



B's Hand.— H Kg, 9, 8, 5. 2 ; D 7 ; C 7 ; S 10, 8, 7, 4, 

' Z's Hand.— H Qn, Kv ; C Qn 5, 4f 3 » S 6, 5 ; D 7, 6, 5, 
4.3- 



Hearts Trumps. A to lead ; and A and B to make 13 tricks, jqy 
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THE DISPUTED WHIST LAW. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — ^The laws of Whist do not conflict. No man can be protected by one rule against the just penalties of 
another \ and it is manifestly absurd to say that the same amount of information is conveyed by taking the course 
to prevent a revoke as by requiring the cards to be placed before each player. 

Like you, I cannot understand what Cavendish means by saying that it is a common thing for a player to 
enquire of his partner — after he has renounced a suit — " Why don't you ask me ? " During an experience of more 
than 30 years /never heard such a question. We often hear a caution given, "If you don't ask me I shall 
consider you as guilty as myself should I revoke." This is a Whist maxim. 

We often hear also a just reproach, "Why didn't you ask me?" but in my judgment, for the renouncer to 
ask at the time is to give an intimation to his partner which is simply unfair. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Viator ' Rotundus. 

[Since our last article on this subject was in print, we have, for the first time, heard a player, not having followed 
suit, say to his partner, " Why don't you ask me T The player in question knew perfectly well what was led. 
The three cards on the table were of the same suit. He looked carefully at his hand, trumped the suit, and 
then said, with deliberation, " Why don't you ask me ?" This may have been affectation or pedantry, but 
surely it is not Whist. The player did not put the question for the purpose of guarding himself and his partner 
against any error then committed, but (if for any Whist reason) to guard against his partner's failing to ask on 
a future occasion. We should like to know whether there is any other Whist law that permits a ciuestion to be 
asked with the view of warding off a future calamity. Surely the player improperly called attention to the fact 
that he had not one of the suit led, and pointedly drew attention to the card he had played. Would it not be 
a breach of etiquette for a player (after the four cards are on the table, and before they are gathered), without 
being asked, to draw his card for the purpose of showing it to his partner? and yet what is the diflference 
between calling attention with the hand and with the tongue ? Why should not a player, in like manner, in 
the middle of a hand, say, " Partner, do you notice a Bkie Peter ?" and then drop a 2 to the second round of 
a suit. Or, if the partner has dropped the 2 the second round himself, might we ask, " Partner, do you play 
the Blue Peter ?" We feel confident that on reflection Whist players cannot sanction this innovation, which 
was introduced either inadvertently, by " Cavendish," or to cover what we conceive to be a blunder on a 
matter of law. If the player in the case stated, in saying to his partner, " Why don't you ask me ?" meant 
anything but what we have suggested, we should like to know what he did mean. — Ed.] 



To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — My brother Charlie has just been reading your last Number, and insists on my writing to you. Caven- 
dish, he says declares, and Mr. Clay agrees with him, that asking "What is led?" is the same as, " Draw your 
cards?" Now, we think that when we ask, "What is led?" you ascertain who played one card out of three. 
Whereas, if the request " Draw your cards " be complied with you ascertain the source of three cards, therefore 
the lesser information is equal to the greater ; therefore, he says, if I have one bonnet in the season it is equal 
to three. 

If you insert such rubbish as this Papa shall not see your next Number, and then wont there be a rumpus ! 
What old frumps that Cavendish and Mr. Clay must be to think it as nice to have one bonnet as three. 

Oh dear ! I thought I had quite done, but Charhe says," That there is a principle implied in all the laws of 
Whist ; that if you ask a legal question it must be to satisfy your own mind, and not to convey information to 
your partner. Cavendish decides that A can ask a question of B for B's information. Wliat a muddle ! but 
Charlie wants to know how that theory would work as apphed to tutors. If he asks his tutor a question it is 
for the purpose of ascertaining something he wants to know, in that event his tutor would answer; but if Charhe 
asked the question for the purpose of suggesting an answer to a chum, that then the tutor would not stand it. 

If you get such nasty questions why don't you ask your dramatic critic ? I am sure he is a duck; and 
knows ever>'thing. Charlie's Sister. 



PAPERS RECEIVED. 

Land and IFater, weekly; Australasian^ loth, 17th, 24th and 31st December, 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th Januarj^; 
Leader^ 31st December; European Mail; Dubuque Chess Journal, No. 12, Vol. ii. ; The Gcfttlenian's 
Journal, i8th and 25th February; The Index, 4th and nth March (this Paper contains a Chess column, con- 
ducted by F. E. Benzinger); Schachzeituug, Leipzig, February No. : Ne^v Berlin Sxhachzcitung, January and 
Febninry. 
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CROQUET. 



The lovers of Croquet are now beginning to look forward to the season of 1871, and very ardent players have 
already commenced to practise on the soft and spongy lawns, the best plan in the world to go backwards in 
play, as the strength required now and two months hence is quite a different thing. There is, however, very 
little at present to record ; the only news worth mentioning being the reconstruction of the National Croquet 
Club. We are not acquainted with the full circumstances of the case, and only know that the Club was dis- 
solved on the 14th of March, and re-constituted on the evening of the same day. The process of dissolution 
and reconstruction in this rapid manner generally points to some objectionable features in a society, which it is 
thought advisable to remove ; and we understand, from a reliable source, that the N.C.C. may be congratulated 
on the fact of their new list of members containing many additions and some omissions. A Club which appeals 
especially to the country ought to be particularly careful to keep Tip a high tone and general character of 
friendliness ; and if it be true that the late Club contained some few members who were most pleased when they 
were most discontented, tiie late prompt and striking measures may have been wisely undertaken. The sub- 
scription has been lowered, from a guinea to half a guinea ; at the same time that the ground in Marlborough 
Place has been given up. The Committee discovered. In their first year's experience, that the large expense 
entailed by the possession of a London ground was in no way justified by London support ; and the present 
intention of the Club is to devote itself entirely to the country, and to the getting up meetings in different 
localities each year, so that the skill of the whole country may be gradually brought into play. This is a move 
in the right direction, and the N.C.C. may look for\vard to a growing popularity. The effect of any Club's 
having any especial head quarters must be to localise it, and this would probably be more the case in London 
than elsewhere, for people who go up to London from the country go for a thousand things besides 
Croquet, and indeed for anything but Croquet. It should also be considered that the great majority of players 
are ladies and gentlemen who live in the country always, and have neither time or money to make an especial 
journey to a London ground, which, when reached, they would probable find inferior to what they possess at 
home. We consider, therefore, that with the retention of a London ground, the N.C.C. would never have 
been National . in the true sense of the word ; and we therefore congratulate this Club, which represents the 
great country party, on the adoption of a wider and wiser policy. 



REVIEWS. 

A// Books intended for revieiv in these Papers must be sent to the Editor^ Westminster Chess Club^ Caledonian 
Hotels Adelphi Terrace, Neio Patterns of Cards ^ nav Games, or Implements of Play of general if iter est to our 
readers y must he addressed to the same place. 



THE CRICKETERS' COMPANION FOR 1871.* 

A DOCK with " 27th Edition" on its cover needs little in the shape of a review. A book on Cricket with 
the name John Lillywhite on its title page commands the attention of all Cricketers. It is our duty to 
record the appearance of this annual, and to certify that the information therein is as complete and reliable as 
usual. No player should be without the laws of the game at which he plays ; — here we have them. For 
reference, we require the doings of all the principal clubs, and the score and averages of the different counties, 
and here we have them. Batting and bowling averages, the highest innings — subjects of constant discussion, 
and impossible of recollection — here are to be found at a glance. There is information as to the peculiar 
qualifications of the Players and Gentlemen of England, for tlie use of those who but occasionally see 
good play. The names of men willing to act as umpires in public matches, hints on the game, the duties of 
the fielders, their position, &c. having regard to the style of the bowlers — all these matters are. of vast value, 
and are judiciously treated. Who amongst Cricketers would not desire to obtain this mass of information 
on their favourite amusement — for is id, post free ? 

• Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 



<f^i)ttuarsi. 

W£ have to record, with sincere regret, the death of Mr. T. Smith, — one of our most eminent English problem 
composers, — at the early age of 32. The unhappy event took place on Tuesday la.st. The cause, — heart disease. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

T. C. — Problem received and returned. The Bishop is in an 
impossible position. In a good problem the position should 
appear natural. 

W. C. Cotton. — Thanks for your kind attention in sending 
us an account of the match between Liverpool and Manchester. 

W. Beckett (Darlington). — We find the quarto form of the 
Watminsier Papers gives very general satisfaction. May w,e ask 
you to inform us of the name of the Chess Maga^ne which you 
say is connected with your Club ? 

Victor Gorgias.— Thanks for the "Knight's Tour," to 
which you will see we have accorded due honours. The 
problems shall appear in good time. 

W. M. — We have expressed our obligations to you in a 
private letter. 

A. B. S. — The games duly received, and very acceptable. 

O. A. Brownson (Dubuque). — Many thanks for your in- 
teresting C/iess y<mrnal and your kindly notice of our labours. 
The exchange shall have our best attention. 

Desdechado. — You are right in all cases. In Problem No. 
48 the White Knight should be placed on Q R 5. This sort of 
thing vfill happen. 

F. E. Benzinuer. — We are much obliged for your attention 
in sending us the Index, Our numbers shall be duly forwarded 
in exchange. 

R. O. — The re-established Bishop puts your two move 
problem right. It shall appear next month. 

WHIST. 

W. — As the cards are being dealt, one of the players asks, 
" Whose cards are these?*' — meaning, who is the maker? One 
player at the table takes up his cards, and putting his eye close 
to the cards reads, "Joseph Hunt and Sons," thereby telling the 
table that he hplds the Spade Ace. What is to be done ? — Ans. 
We think the Spade Ace can be required to be placed on the 
table. It is constructively exposed, just as much as if the player 
had said, " I have the Spade Ace." 

NAUTicus.—We have written to you privately at the U. S. 
Club. The subject is one about which we do not care to refer to 
in public. 

A. C. — I, under the impression that we are game, say so; 
thereupon my partner throws down his cards ; I do not throw 
down mine. It is my lead, and I can see how to make the 
game, \\hereas, if I had not seen the cards, there was a possi- 
bility of our adversaries' saving the game. I cannot see any 
provision in the law for this, but it seems to me clear that my 
cards ought to be callable, because, by my irregularity I ob- 
tained a benefit. — Ans. By the course you pursued you cer- 
tainly appear to obtain an improper advantage. Such points 
tend to show the imperfections ot our code, and at the same 
time how careful we ought to be to keep to the true prin- 
ciples of the game. Nothing should be said, and until this 
is sufficiently impressed on the Whist players' minds, such points 
must continually arise. We wish the law was, that if a player 
.says that he has game, that he could be required to place the 
cards on the table. Case i in Mr. Clay's Treatise disposes of the 
point, which, so far as is material to the case, is as follows : — 
" A says, * I have the game.' He is desired to lay his cards on 
the table ; complies with the request, although he is not obliged 
to do so." 

J. C. — We do not call to mind any rule laid down bv either 
Mr. Clay or Cavendish that you, third player, having the Ace 
and two others, on a Kv led, should not put on the Ace. With 
Ace and one other it would be very bad play not to put on the Ace, 
and on an original lead with two others we should put on the 
Ace. ■ Of course, if you have Qn in your hand, you pass the Kv. 
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S. F. — Two cards in each han^ ; leader holds major tenace 
in trumps, I, second player, hold minor tenace ; the 10 of 
Spades and the 2 against the Kv and 9. My adversary 
wants two tricks to make game, and he hesitates. I say, 
** You know I have the 10 of Spades guarded, therefore it is 
no use your considering." .Could my Spade 10 be called? 
— Ans. The 10 of Spades was, constructively, an exposed 
card, and could be required to be placed on the table, 
and is then callable. (2). In the case stated, as it occurred, my 
opponent did not call the Spade 10 ; an outsider said, he should 
have done so ; I said, **he could not, and if he could, it would 
have been a most ungentlemanly thing." Don't you think so ? — 
Ans. To say the least of it, this was a queer way of treating an 
opponent who had jtLst exercised an act of forbearance towards 
you. To our mind, to apply the word "ungentlemanly" to 
any act having the appearance of legality is highly improper. 
If a player make a 6onA fide claim (no matter how sharp his 
act may be), the point should be considered dispassionately. 
To use strong language is not the way to settle differences. 

P. P. — At the end of the hand, two cards in each hand, I 
lead a winning card, second hand follows suit, and then puts 
down the Kv of Clubs, believing I have a Club. He thereby 
shows his partner what to discard. What penalty can I inflict ? 
— Ans. Practically, non6. All you can do is to make the last 
player win the trick. In the case stated, of course he cannot. 
The second player has committed an irregularity, which, if 
pointed out to him, he will not do again, because he would not 
nave put down the Kv of Clubs if he had reflected that he 
thereby gave his partner an unfair advantage. You will see the 
same point was raised by C B and B, and it was answered at 
great length in our July Number, to which we beg to refer. 

No Go. — If your partner has Blue Petered, and you get in, 
and shrug your shoulders, and then lead another suit, we should 
think you nad said, *' Partner, I see your signal, but I have not 
got a trump." (2) If, again, a losing card is led, and you are 
third player, and by your face, your shoulder, or any of the 
hundred and one ways you can express anything, either to the 
effect that you have not a trump, or that you have a trump and 
will not put it on ; such things as these are not permitted at 
Whist. You may call it a breach of etiouette, or wnat you like, 
but it is no more nor less than cheating. If you cannot keep quiet 
during the play of the hand, and control, not only your tongue, 
but yourself, you ought not to play at all, and right-minded men 
will avoid your society. 

C. — The trump card is placed face downwards, whilst the bets 
are made. The dealer takes it up, and puts it into his hand 
without showing it. What is to be done ? — Ans, It is a mis- 
deal. (2) Same case, dealer and his partner assert that the card 
was turned upwards. Non-dealers assert it was not. Non- 
dealers have not looked at their cards. The dealer and his 
partner agree that the card taken up was a D, but they differ as 
to which It was. There is no doubt of the bona fides of all. 
What is to be done ? — Ans. The adversaries have a right to 
see the turn up card. They have not done so, in consequence 
of the dealer's irregularity ; therefore upon him must the 
punishment fall, and he must lose his deal. 

L. —You can bet an outsider what you please, but if you are 
playing you are bound to offer any bet you desire to make to the 
table first. If they accept the bet, it is exactly the same to you 
as if you had betted with an outsider ; if the biet is not aocepted, 
you can still offer it to the outsider, and no harm is done. We 
cannot conceive why any Whist player will not attend to the 
etiquette of the game ; but there are some men that will never 
do anything in order. 

Nobody. — You take your partner with all faults, so that, if 
he revoke, you must pay the penalty ; if he throw dovni his 
cards before the game is lost you bear the loss ; if he exposes his 
cards, and thereby loses the game, or he plays like a tool, and 
loses the game, you have no remedy, but must grin and bear it 
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Chess End Games - 

Chess Games between :— 

Alexander and Rudderforth 
Amateur and Burden 
Amateur and Fenton 
Amateur and Rosenthal 
Amateur and Smith T. 
Amateur and Steinitz 
Amateur and Wormald 
Anderssen and De Vere 
Barry and Pirn 
Barry and Rynd • 
Beanlsall and Elam 
Belaieff and Potter 
Bird and Boden <• 
Blackbume and Bum 



19, 34 



57 
90 

57 
17s, 192 

7 

37 

36 

74 

37 
192 

55 
57 
22 

November 
[Supplement and 128 
Blackbume and De Vere - 91, 108 
Blackbume and Mincwitz .- - 73 
Blackbume and Neumann - 74, 108 
Blackbume and Paulssen - 74} 9 1 
Blackbume and Potter - - - 190 
Blackbume and Rosenthal • - 91 
Blackbume and Steinitz - 21, 22, 58 

Blackbume, Steinitz and De Vere v 

Mincwitz and others - - 51, 73 
Blackbume and "Wbker • - - 128 



Blumbeig and Lamb 
Boden and Bird - 
Bodley and Mocatta 
Burden and Amateur 
Bum and Blackbume 



56 
22 

90 
90 

November 



Bum and De Vere *• 
Bum and Green • 
Bum and Lowe 
Bum and Macdonnell 
Bum and Wemer • 
Bum and Wisker (2) 



[Supplement and 128 



129, 174 

• 129 

- 57 

• 143 

• 190 

November 



[Supplement and 128, 143 

Chappell and Dufiy - - * 55 

Charleton and White - • -36 

Clark and Franklin S. - - * 5^ 
Codirane and Saumchum Guhach - 52 

Cole and Marett (2) - - - 56 

Consultation Game at Baden - - 51 

De Riviere and Kolisch - • -175 

De Vere and Anderssen - • "74 

De Vere and Blackbume • 91, id 

De Vere and Burn - - • 129, 174 

De Vere and Lewis F. II. - - 174 

De Vere and Mincwitz - - - 74 

De Vere and Neumann - - - 73 

De Vere and Paulssen - - - 74 

De Vere and Steinitz - - - 108 

De Vere and Winawere (2) • - 58 

Down and Ormond - - - 55 

Duffy and Chappell • • . 55 

Elsun Dr. and Beardsall- • - 55 

Franklin S. and Clark • - - 56 

Franklin W. and Huckvale • • 57 

Frankenstein and Murphy - -57 

Eraser and Scott - - - - 52 

Fenton and •^— • - - - 57 

Gossip and Hoffer - • - 90, 175 



Chess Games between;— 

Gossip and Mocatta (2) • • - 55 

Green and Bum • . . - 129 

H^rrisoi^ and Humphre3rs - '55 

Harrison and Macdonnell - - 6 

Hewitt and Smith T. • - - 56 

Hirschfeld and Steinitz - - - 7 

Hoffer and Gpssip - - - 90, 175 

Humphreys and Harrison • - 55 

Huckvale and Franklin - - '57 

Kolisch and De Riviere - - '175 

Lamb and Blumbeig - - - 5^ 

Lewis F. H. and De Vere - -174 

Lewis and Van der Velde - - 56 

Lowe and Bum - - • 57> 143 

Macdonnell and Bum . - - 143 

Macdonnell and Harrison - • 6 

Marett and Cole (2) - - - 56 

Mincwitit and Blackbume • - 73 

Mincwitz and De Vere - - - 74 

Mincwiti and Neumann - - 73 

Mocatta and Bodley - - ' 90 

Mocatta'and Gossip (2) • - - 55 

Murphy and Frankenstein - - 57 

Neumann and Blackbume - 74, 108 

Neumann and De Vere - - -73 

Neumann and Mincwitz - - - 73 

Neumann and Steinitz - - - 73 

Neumann and Winawere • - loo 

Ormond and Down - • - 55 

Paulssen and Blackbume - 74> 91 

Paulssen and De Vere • • - 74 

Paulssen and Steinitz (2) - - 91 
Paulssen and another in consultation 

v. Steinitz, De Vere and another- 51 

Pim and Barry - • - - 37 

Potter and Belaieff -, • - 57 

Potter and Blackbume * - - 190 

Punshon and Walker • • -71 

Rosenthal and Amateur- • 175, 192 

Rosenthal and Blackbume - - 91 

Rosenthal and Dr. B • - - 143 
Rosenthal and Wisker (2) 142, (5) 159, 

[(2)160 

Rosenthal and Skipworth • - 190 

Rudderforth and Ale3cander * ''57 

Rynd and Barry - . . • 192 
Saumchum Gidiach and Cochrane • 52 

Scott and Eraser - - • ' 5^ 

Skipworth and Rosenthal - - 190 

Skipworth and Walker - • - 71 

Skipworth and Wayte - • - 71 

Smith T. and ... 7 

Smith T. and Hewitt , - - 50 

St. Amant and Watts - - - 57 

Steinitz and Amateur - - - 37 

Steinitz and Blackbume - 21,22, 58 

Steinitz and De Vere - - - 108 

Steinitz and Hirschfeld * . - 7 

Steinitz and Neumann - - "73 

Steinitz and Paulssen (2) . - 91 

Steinitz and Winawere - - - 73 
Van der Velde and F. H. Lewis - 56 

Walker and Punshon - - -71 

Walker and Skipworth - - - 71 

Watts and St. Amant - - - 57 



Chess Games between ^— 



71 
190 

36 

108 

73 

36 

128 

November 



Wayte and Skipworth - 
Werner and Bum - 
White and Charleton 
Winawere and De Vere (2) 
Winawere and Neumann 
Winawere and Steinitz - 
Wormald and Amateur - 
Wisker and Blackbume - 
Wisker and Bum (2) • 

[Supplement and 143 
Wisker and Rosenthal (2) 142, (5) I59> 

[(2) 160 

Chess World, i, 17, 33, 86, 105, 1241 

[137, 156, 167, 169, 189 

Correspondence : — 
M. Barbier on Problenis - - 69 
£. F. on Classification of Problems- 88 
E. F. on Originality - - - 139 
G. W. Medley . - - - 158 

Correspondents, Notices to 104, 120, 

[135, 151, 184 

MiSCBLLANEOUiS CHESS : — 

Baden Congress - • - 49, 

Baden Programme 

Baden Score - 

City Chess . 

City of London Toumcy - 158^ 

Chess in France - 

City of London and Westminster 

Match 

Chess Study by A. McDonnell 157, 1 71 
Cup , ' • November Supplement 
Errata •••••• 50 

Field on Games • • • - 98 
Fossil Chess- • - • 125, 1 70 

Frauds 59 

Glances at the Opemngs 121, 153, 185 
Knight's Tour • FrofUtspUce, 187 
Max Lange Attack - • •* 121 
Post Prandial Play - . - 85 
Queen's Bishop's Opening - * ^53 
Sanson Fund- ... 160^ 172 
What the Press say of us - - 68 
Wormald's Chess Openings 121, 153, 185 
Yorkshu-e Chess Association - 60, 70 



72 

si 

2 

172 

18 

53 



Obituary:— 
Bowyer 
De la Rue 
Jessell . 
Selfe - 
Smith - 



- 167 
. . . . 84 

. 4 

. 100 

199 

Poetry Miscellaneous : — 

A Growl 116 

Ancient Mariner - - - - 150 

Cribbage 28 

Jonathan ..... i^ 
Meadow - . - - - 140 
Problem Solution of (36) - - 158 

Problems Chess : — 

A Fantaisie 17 

Barbier G. E. - - 75, 89, 127 
Blackbume 20 
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Problems, Chess, continued :— 
Cotton W. C. - - - 35. ^9 
Dufly - - - 89, 141, 161 (3) 
E. J. L. - - • -5. 173 
Freeborough £. - • - - 141 
Gorgias Victor - - - 5. 3Sf SO 
Horwitz - 20, 50, 75, 109, 127, 141 

Howell S. 50 

McDonnell, Alex, - - - I57f i7« 

Menzies I73 

Mitcheson W. - - - - 5 
Ormond R. - 35, 75, 89, 173, ^91 (3) 
Portilla - - . 20, 35, 109 
Smith T. 5, 75, 109, 127, 141, 161, 

[191 (3) 
Shahjehar ... - 5© (3) 
Taylor Howard - - - - 173 
Wormald 20, 109, 127, 161 (3), 191 (3) 

Problems, Solutions of 5, 20, 35, 50, 

[75, 89, 109, 127, 141, 160, 173, 190 

Solution in Rhyme - - - 158 

Cricketers' Companion, Review - - 199 

Croquet : — 

The Laws - - - - ii, 95 

Commentaries on - - - -95 

Dead Boundary - - 29, 44, 89 

Diagrams 65 

A Growl - - . - - 116 

Article on - - - 117, '99 

Correspondence : — 

Latakia - • - • 82, 99 

Whitmore W. J. - - 64, 80, 95 

Dramatic Notes 45, loi, 118, 134, 165, 

[182 



Miscellaneous : — 

Calabrasella - - - 103, 115, 120 
The Cavendish Whist Marker - 103 
Tlie Game of Coronation - - 126 

Piquet : — 

Notices to Correspondents 29, 48, 68, 

[104, 135, 151, 168, 184 

Doubts- - - - » 66 

J. C. on Piquet Laws - - - 43 

The Laws of 43 

Scoring 147 

Reviews : — 
The Gaming Table . . • 13 
Bezique, by Battle Axe . • • 31 
Professor Pole on the Theory of Whist 41 

Calabrasella 115 

Modem Whist . . . .163 
Cricketers' Companion . . -199 

Whist : — 
Correspondents, Notices to 15, 16, 31, 
[48, 67, 83, 103, 120, 13s, 151, 168, 

[184, 200 

Correspondence : — 

Blue Peter 195 

Chance Robert, Letters to My Aunt 132, 

[146 
Charlie's Sister . . . .198 
Cheltenham Whist . 26, 39, 79 

T. C. on Modem. Whist . . .25 
Dickens Charles . . . .41 
Disputed Whist Law . . .198 
Fachel on Silence . . . .178 
W. L. on Charles Dickens . . 40 
Mogul on Modem Whist . 9, 40 
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Correspondence, continued : — 

Machaon on Our Whbt Players . 42 
Major Tenace on The Theory. . 93 

Medisevalis I9| 

Viator Rotundus .... 198 

Double Dummy 27, 67, 79, 94, 113, 133 

[148, 162, 181, 197 

Extracts 63 

Whist Games 8, 23, 61, 76, 92, no, 

[130, 144, 176, 193 

Essays and Articles : — 

Cards II3 

Card Sellers 114 

Cavendish and Westminster Match . 197 
Cut ..... . 162 

Curiosities 27 

Duty on Cards .... 179 
Forcing . . . . 77> m 
"Field's" Amende . . .177 

Law 131 

Match 197 

Misdeal 162 

Modem Whist . .38, 163 

Odds '. 14S 

Probabilities 27 

Retum Lead ... -24 

Reviews, Professor Pole. . 27, 41 
Reviews, J. C. . . . ; 79 
The Theory of Whist . . * 41 

Skittles 145 

Storm in Tea Pot . . . . 183 
Wrangles 62 

Simple Endings . 15, 67, 78, 162, 181 



INDEX TO THE OPENINGS. 











VOLUME I. 


VOLUME n. 


VOLUME m. 


Knro's KmoHr's Gaxs— 




















Bvans Gambit 


• •« 


«•• 


• ■ « 


6.41,65 ... 








23,54,103... 




• •« 


• •■ 


36. 51, 68, 129, 148, 158, 174, 192. 


Ditto Declined ... 


• ■■ 


• •• 


• •■ 


66 ••■ •«. 








■•• ••• 




• •• 


• «• 


74. 


Ginoco Piano 


••• 


• ■■ 


• • ■ 


// •■« ••« 








2^71,174... 




• •• 


• ft* 


56 (3), 56, 176. 


Feferoff'B Defence 


«■« 


• •• 


• •• 


41, 07 








• • ■ «•• 




• •• 


ft • ft 


78. 


Philidor's Deftoce 


*•• 


• ■• 


• •« 


43,90.103... 








6,155,173... 




• •• 


■ «■ 


174. [128, 142, 148, 160, 176. 


Boy Lopes 

Scotch Gambit 


«■• 


«•• 


• •• 


18, 65, 56, 77, 78, 90, 104, 114, 115 | 


39, 70, 86, 102. 141, 174 


... 


■ •■ 


21, 22, 56. 57. 58, 91 (2), 106 (S), 


■ •• 


• •• 


va« 


28, 56 


■ •• 


*«« 


• ■ • 


122 


• « « 


■ ft« 


• ft « 


7,56,57,71,142,176. 


Qaeen'B Bishop's Fawn Game 
Goonter Gambit 






• •• 

• •• 


XwV • « ■ « • • 


• •• 

• •• 


• • ■ 

••• 


• • ■ 

• •• 


■ • ■ • ■• 

39, 191 ... 


• •• 

• •• 


• ■• 

• ■ ft 


• ■ • 

• •• 


56, 78. 
66. 


Two Knights' Defiance ... 
PesthGame 


• ■• 


• ■• 


• •• 


••• ••• • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


••• ••• 


• •• 


ft*ft 


• •« 


55. 
67. 


• •• 


«•• 


«•• 


••• ••« 


«•• 


•«• 


• •• 


••• ••• 


• ft* 


• ft* 


• «• 


Knre's Bisxof's Gim— 


























King's Knight's Defence... 


■ •• 


• •• 


• «• 


90 ■•• ••• 


• ■• 


• •• 


••• 


■«• «•• 


• ft* 


• •* 


• •« 


67(2). 


Irregular Defence 


• •• 


• «• • 


• •• 


x/ ••• ■•• 


• •• 


«•■ 


••• 












Knre's QixBTt— 


























King's Knight's Gambit ... 


• •• 


• ■ ■ 


• •■ 


to ••• ••• 


• •■ 


■ ■• 


• •• 


53,87.103... 


■ •■ 


• ft* 


ft •• 


71,192. 


Allgaier Gambit 

Bishop's Gambit 

Cunningham Gambit 


• ■ • 


• ■ • 


• ■■ 


29, 91 


• •• 


••• 


• ■• 


24, 191 ... 


«•• 


• •• 


• •ft 


7, 67, 90 (2), 143. 
6, 57, 159 (2). 190. 


• •• 


• ■■ 


• •■ 


42 


■ ■• 


>•• 


• •• 


70 


• •■ 


■ ft* 


• •• 


«■• 


■ •■ 


• • • 


109 


• ■• 


••• 


« •• 












Gambit Declined 


• • ■ 


• «• 


«•« 


7, 128 


• ■• 


»•• 


• «• 


71, 123 


• ■• 


ft«« 


• ft* 


22, 55, 58. 


liosio Gambit 


• •• 


• •• 


• «■ 


••« ■■• 


••• 


• •• 


• •• 


40, 54 


• •* 


• •« 


• • 




Qvsair's Qax^tc-^ 


























Gambit Declined 


«•■ 


■ •• 


• •• 


•«■ ••• 


• •• 


• •• 


• ■• 


155 ... ... 


• •• 


• •• 


• ft ft 


37, 62, 129, 190. 


Centre Gambit 


• «• 


• «• 


• ■• 


89 v7 ••• 


••1 


••• 


• « • 


102 


■ •« 


• •• 


ftfti 


[190. 


Queen's Knight's Opening ... 
French Open ng 


• • • 

• •• 




■ ■■ 


• ■ • • •• 
127, 138 ... 


*•• 
• •• 


• •• 

• •• 




40, 123, 141 

9 •• • ••• 


■ ■• 


• ft* 
■ •■ 


• ■ft 
ft ftft 


37. 71, 73 (3), 74. 91 (2), 160, 160, 
36, 58. 74. 91, 128. 


Sicilian Opening 


• • i 


• •• 


• • ■ 


17, 90. 114, 139 


■ •• 


• •• 


• •• 


6, 86, 173 ... 


• •■ 


• ft* 


ft •• 


55, 66, 74, 106. 


Irregular OpeningB 


• •■ 


»•• 


• ■• 


115, 128 ... 


••• 


• •■ 


• •• 


7, 28, 53, 122 


• •• 


• ft* 


• •• 


52, 74, 90, 168, 190. 


Gamss at Odds. 


























Queen's Book 


• •• 


■ •• 


• •■ 


■ •« •■ ■ 


*•• 


• ■• 


■ ■• 


102 


• ft* 


• •• 


■ «« 




King's Knight 
Bxcbange 


• •• 

• •• 


■ ■• 


• •• 
■ •• 


18, 29, 41, 48 

67 ... ... 




« * • 




86, 122, 156 

07 ••• aft* 


ft ■• 
• •ft 
ft •• 


• ■• 

• •• 
ft •• 


• •■ 

• «• 

• ft ft 


62, 175, 192. 


Pawn and Two Moves ... 


• •« 


• «• 


• •• 


90 •>« ••« 


• •• 


• ■ft 


••• 


•• ft •■• 


• •■ 


• •■ 


• •■ 




„ Move 


■ •« 


««• 


• ■• 


^Sb •«• •«• 


• •• 


■ ■• 


• ft* 


«•• ••• 


• ft ft 


• ■ ■ 


■ ft ■ 
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JOSH. HUNT & SONS 



y 




MANUFACTORY :-SODTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 

These celebrated Playing Cards are now manufactured by, and under the personal superintendence of the descendants 
of Joseph Hunt and Sons, of PiccadiUy, the original makers. The same excellent features in the manufacture are retained, 
which for the last century have won for them the highest encomiums; and the services of some of the leading Decorative 
Artists having been secured, these Cards are now imsurpassed, either for elegance of design or perfectness of manufactiire. 

THE SPECKLED BACK CLUB QUALITY 



znaimfAotured for dub use; the sorflEU^ being similar to, but an improvement upon, that 
of Himt's old-faahioned Club House Cards, which became so celebrated among players at the beginning of 

the present Century. 




W. W. MOEGAN, 

OXHXRAL BOOKBIH0ER MMh 8TATXOH8R, 





mitt, 



Ledger and Account Book A/ianufacturer, 

232 cajledonian road, islington, n. 



PLiTlM€ €AR»S BT TBfi BEST M ASIRS. 

CLUBS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 



BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR 



PICTURE FRAMES 



Bnitobto for OQ Faintliigi, MognswingB and Drawings. The Art TTnion Piotares beaaUfkaiv Framad from 10b tedi. Wshmi, ICaple and Boaewood Framea 

.rricea. 



The Art Union Piotares beaatifkill 
of every description at the Lowest 

Made to any Design. Gomioes from Ss 6d per foot. Be-OUding, eqnal to New, at Trade Priees. 

ciii^o^zco-iiiTia:oa-i&-A.i'iis & cax.OTT'RiEiiD :E>:s:cyro(3t-:Rj^:E>JEi:& 

Pbom m Biss MAsnis— Birkefet Foster, Stanfleld, Henley, Armfleld, J. Goodall, Bosa Bonheor, and a great number of the beet French Artiste. 



ALL THB BEST DBBBY OBACKS, 88 by S8, fls each ; been selling at One Ghiinea. Small sise ditto, 28 by 83, Blaegown, Formosa, Hermit, LordJ^ron, and 

Achievement, 4a 6d. A large Stock of Sports by Ansdell and Herring. 

GEORGE REE8, 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 

Wholesale Fremiaes, 87 DBXTBY ImAITB. EstabllBhed 1800. 



€}im §wp«ttiis, in §tMm%, f 0i8iti0iiis, &t 



ON 'THICK OB THIN FAFEB. 

Problem Books, for recording positions, containing Fifty Blank Diagrams, with Counterpart for 

Solutions, sent Post Free on receipt of Thirteen Pence in Stamps. 



i^_ J • 



• A 
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MILITARY CHESS — THE NEW STRATEGIC GAME. 




C CnlnatiBF . M Uonorlafr Gun 

9 SUndaid Q Hwv? Odd 



The great War which, with its brllliutt feats of nneralihifi, hu riTOttcd 
IS attentioTi of BuTope, eusgeeted the inTention of a ScieDti£c Game, pie- 
lentmg u lively an image of the Military eTolutionf of oar day as Chew OOM 



the attention of BuTope, euggeeted the inTention 
1., , .. I 

1 Bridge i« thrown, 



each aide a, Fortreis, moniied at the Samparta, and ■ 



iQ from the front. Infantry attack either with the bayonet or by firing. 
The Stnndard torves na their rallying point, and either thelasa of that pieca 
OT planting it inside the Enemy's Fortreea decides the day. Heavy and Field 
Artillery attack the hostile HampartB and Gatrisou, or join in^the geueral 
engagement. The mancBuvreB of attacking in rear, silencing, dismounting, 
taking, and taming Ouna. crossing the Biver, disputing the passage of ths 
Bridge, uaailing the FortiH cations, Ac., give ample scope for skilful combina- 
tions. The moves and strength of all the pieces are devi^d with special 
reierencB to the capabilities of diflerent arms ot the service. The imitatian 
of modem tactics being thus in all respects much closer than in Chess, it ia 
hoped that the Game may prove an instructive as well as pleasant study. 

3S^E-A.ID &; CO., 73 C HI El -A. IP S I ID IE, EiC. 

AROHEKY, CRICKET and CROQUET WAREHOUSE. — CLUBS SUPPLIED. 



pox: ^T,TCH. I j^^^ STRAIGHT NEEDLE^ 



j O RI GINAL weed! QREatlt reduced in price. fSEWING MACHINEI 
"^a IT OBTAINED FIRST PRIZE MEDALS ^rfC 

JL.T YOiaK:, -A-XiTOISr.A., BSJJLXrV-A-IS, AliCSTEiaiD.A.li, CJLSSBJI., &a 

9 NEWGATE STEEET, LONDON. — L. L. Newton, Manager. 
JOHIT LIXjXj"Z""WIIITE'S 

CRICKET, FOOT-BALL & BRITISH SPORT WAREHOUSE, 

10 SEYMOUR STREET, EUSTON SQUARE, N.W. 

WHOLESALE ODTPITTER TO COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, CLUBB, AND THE AKMI AND NAVY. 

IIXnSTBATED ZJSTB OF FBICE8, COHTAIITIITO EVEBY INFOBMATIOir, POST FZIEB. 

John Lilltwhite's Fahewell Benefit will take place at BRIGtHTON, X4tli Auoubt, and following days. 

Gentlemen of England v. the Players of England. 

MABK YOUB LINEN WITH A STENCIL PLATE. 

PERRY and CO. Bj-e mannfactnriiig superior Stencil Plates npon a large scale, and can Bnpplf them at the futlowiu^ 
low pnces ; — Initial plates, two letters, 6d ; monogram plate, la ; name plate, ono hne, Is ; two lines. Is 6d ; 
three lines, 2b ; faeadiogs for post cards, Id per letter ; movable alphabets, 2b 6d to 8a ; movable 
mbers, Is 6d to 28 6d. 

All descripliong of Stencil Plates at equally low prices. A liberal discount to the iTode. 

3 CHEAPSIDE; and THE PffiClLOTECHNICON, 355 STRAND. W.C. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LINEN. 

JEERY and CO.'S PATENT ANILINE MABKINO INK is a perfect dje. Heqnires only to be mixed with water 
and used with a steel pen or stencil plate. Price Ib per box, with initial plates. — Sold by Stationers and Chemists. 
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anibertfeemente* 



Applications respecting Advertisements in THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS to be made to W. W. MORGAN, 
232 Caledonian Road, N., who will send The Westminster Papers, Post Free, for One Year, on receipt 
of Postage Stamps value SIX SHILLINGS. Single Number SIX STAMPS. 



yV ANTED, Works on the above Game. Address, Dr. Beowt^, 42 Kingsland Park, Dublin. 

p 

Inttvmtins Wiovk^ on €fftm anft Carlrs, 

FOR SALE BY W. W. MORGAN, 232 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON. 



PACTS and SPE0ULA.TIONS on the 
HISTORY of PLAYING CARDS in EUROPE. 
By W. A Chatto, Author of*' Jackson's History 
of Wood Engraving." 8vo, pro/WeZy illustrated 
vUk engramngtt loth plain and coloured^ cloth £1 Is 

" The inquiry into the origin and signification of 
the suits and their marks, and the heraldic, theo- 
logical, and political ombloms pictarcfl from time 
to time, in their changes, opens a now field i>f anti- 
quarian interest ; and the perseverance with which 
Mr. Chatto has explored it leaves little to bo gained 
by his successors. The plates with which the volume 
is enriched add eon«iuerably to its value in this 
ix>int of view. It is not to be denied that, take it 
altogether, it contains more matter than has ever 
before been collected in one view upon the same 
subject. In spite of its faults, it is exceedingly amu- 
sing ; and the most critical reader cannot fad to be 
entertained by the variety of curious outlying 
learning Mr. Chatto has somehow contrived to dbraw 
into the investigations.— ^<2a«. 

"Indeed, the entire production doserves our 
wannest approbation." — Literary Gazette. 

"A. perfect f^nd of antiquarian research, and 
most interesting, oven to persons who never play at 
oard8."~*3'air« Magisine. 

"A curious, entertaining, and really learned 
book." — Eamhler. 



" THE GAME OF THE CHE8SE,*' the 

First Book printed in England by Williah 
Caxton, reproduced in facsimile from a copy in 
the British Museum ; with a few Remarks on 
Caxton's Typographical Productions, by Viw- 
CBXT Fiecivs. 4to, pp 181, with 23 euriowt wood- 
cute, half moroccOt uncut. £1 Is — or, in antique 
calfftcith heoelled hoard* and carmine edge* £1 Ss 

Frequently as we road of the Works of Caxton and 
the early English Printers, and of their Black Letter 
Books, very few persons over had the opportunity 
of seeing any of these productions, and forming a 
proper estimate of tiio ingenuity and skill of those 
who first practised the " Noble Art of Printing." 

TlTR TTPR has BXXX CARBVITLLT IWITATXn, AWD 

TUK WooDct'Ts vACsisriLiBD BY Miss Btfibls. The 
Paper and Watermarks have also been made ex- 
pressly, oa near a& possible, like Uie original ; and 
the book is accompanied by a few remarks of a 
practical nature, which have been suggested during 
the progress of the fount, and the necessary study 
and comi)ari8on of Caxton's Works with those of h^ 
contemporaries in Germany, by Mr. V. Figgijcs, 
who spent two years' " labour of love " in cutting 
the matrixes for the type. 

CHESS BENDEHED FAMIIilAB, BY 
TABULAR DEMONSTRATIONS of the various 
Positions and Movements, as described by 
Philidob, with Introduction by J. G. Pokluax. 
Royal 8vo, boarde, eearce. 12a 1819 



XiETTEHS OW CHESS, with some Account 
of the Principal Works on that Celebrated Game. 
ByC. F. VosHi. 12mo, cloth. 3b ... 1643 

COCHRAN'S TREATISE ON CHESS, 

with a List of the Authors. 8vo,c/t*^A. SsUd 1822 

JAENISOH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR: A 

New Analysis of the Oiicninjfs of Games. Trans- 
lated, with Note.<i, by Walxkb. 8vo, cloth. 
6s 6d, published at 158 1S17 

LONGMAN'S CHESS OPENINGS. 

<SB OCl ... .•• ... ■•• ••• ••• 1 Ctl«l 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE BRITISH 

CHESS ASSOCIATION, Yearly. 2s 6d and 
38 6d each 1868 and 1869 

SELKIRK'S BOOK OF CHESS. 6s. 1888 

HEALEY'S CHESS PROBLEMS. 5s. 1867 



HAZELTINE'S BREVITY and BRIL- 
LIANCY OF CHESS. 9s 1867 

STAUNTON'S CHESS PLAYER'S 
HAND BOOK 58 



STAUNTON'S CHESS PRAXIS 



6s 



STAUNTON'S CHESS PLAYER'S 
COMPANION 6e 

STAUNTON'S CHESS TOURNA- 
MENT. 58 1851 

MORPHY'S GAMES OF CHESS 58 

KLING'S CHESS EUCLID. 9a ... 13^i9 

CRAWLEY'S GAME OF CHESS. 6s 1859 

FORBES' HISTORY OF CHESS. 15s 1860 

A NEW TREATISE ON THE GAME 
OF CHESS, on a Plan of Progressive Improve- 
ment hitherto unattempted. By J. H. Sakcatt. 
2 vols, in 1, 8vo, doart^j. 'Is 1821 

PHILIDOR'S ANALYSIS OF THE 

GAME OF CHESS. 8vo, bound. 3s 6d 1790 

LE JEU DES ESOHETS, TRADUIT 
DE GRECO, limo, calf. 6s 6d... Farii 17li 

TWISS ON CHESS : a Compilation of 

all the Anecdotes and Quotations, as well as an 
Account of all the Books, with Extracts, that 
could be met with relative to the Game. 2 voLs. 
in one, 8vo, Aay oa(/'. lOs 6d 1787 



POHLMAN ON CHESS, soveral liun- 
dred Diagrams of Positions, &c. by Philidor. 
Roy. 8vo, Aa(/'co//. Ss 6d 1819 

CHESS, Introduction to ; with One Hundred 
Examples of Games, Philidor's Analysis and 
Anecdotes. 12mo,ciilf. 3s 6.1 1813 



The same Book. i2mo, loarde. Ss Cd 



lfcj20 



KENNY'S PRACTICAL CHESS EX- 
ERCISES^. 12mo, Aa//cu//. 4*. • ... 1818 

* 

PHILIDOR'S CHESS ANALYSED. 8vo. 
bound. 3s 1750 

r 
PHILIDOR'S STUDIES OF CHESS, 

with Original Comments and Diagrams. 8vo, 
hoardn 5» Mag»ter: \B\7 

MORPHY'S CHESS CHAMPION. 

28 6d 1859 



THE " CAVENDISH " PUBLICATIONS. 

« 

THE POCKET GUIDE TO WHIST. 

Enlarged Edition 6<1 

POCKET RULES FOR LEADING AT 

WHIST, with a Table of Leads and Practical 
Hints to Whist players 6d 

THE POCKET LAWS OF WHIST, in 

accordance with the Code adopted by the London 
Clubs, compiled by permission, and'arranged by 
Cavendish 6d 

THE TAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF 

WHIST. Ninth Edition 3s 6d 

THE GAME OF BilZIQUE, 8vo. ... is 

THE POCKET GUIDE to BEZIQUE 6d 

THE POCKET GUIDE to CROQUET 6tl 

THE POCKET GUIDE to ECARTIS 6d 

THE POCKET LAWS of EOARTIS QCL 

THE POCKET GUIDE to EUCHRE 6d 

THE POCKST GUIDE TO SPOIL- 
s XvE ... ... ... ... ... ... 6d 

THE^ POCKET GUIDE TO CALABBA- 

SELLA ... ... ... ... ... ... 6d 



THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS, 

Vols. I., II. and III., Cloth Lettered, 7s each. 

Ditto, three Vols, in one. Half Calf, Gilt, 21s. 
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